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PREFACE 


THE text of this edition is that prepared by me for 
the Scrzptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis with 
a few corrections and modifications. Such as it is, it 
is the only text based on the three archetypal MSS., 
the Clarkianus (B), the Marcianus (T), and the Vindo- 
bonensis (W). The readings of T are taken from 
a photograph in my possession, those of W from the 
collation of Professor Kral of Prague. 

In the Introduction and Notes I have chiefly en- 
deavoured to elucidate the argument, and to show the 
importance of the Pfaedo as an historical document. 
Grammatical points have only been dealt with when 
they seemed to have a direct bearing on these problems. 
The interpretation of an ancient document must always 
be based on grammar, but an edition of the Phaedo is 
not the place for a full discussion of general grammatical 
problems like the constructions of: od yj} and p2) od. 

I have given references throughout to the second 
edition of my arly Greek Philosophy (E. Gr. Ph.®), 
where I have discussed more fully the historical. back- 
ground of the dialogue. I hope to have an early 
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opportunity of discussing certain textual problems in ~ 
a more scientific way than is possible in an edition like 
the present. 

The reader will see that Iam under great obligations 
to the editions of Wyttenbach and Heindorf.. Of more 
recent editions I owe most to that of the late Sir William 
Geddes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 


IF only we may take the Phaedo for what it professes 
__to be, it surely stands quite by itself in European litera- 
‘ ture. It.does not, indeed, claim to be a word for word 
_report of all Socrates said. to the inner circle of his ~ 
followers on the day he drank the poison in prison. By 
letting us know incidentally (59b10) that he was not 
present, Plato seems to decline responsibility for the 
literal exactitude of every detail. But, for all that, it 

~ does on the face of it bear to be such an account of that 
tiemorable day as its author could conceive a favourite 
disciple giving not long afterwards to a group of deeply 
interested listeners. That means a great deal. Though 
-he was not present when the Master died, it is certain 
that Plato continued in close association with others who 
were," and they must often have talked about Socrates 
together. Further, the narrative is put into the mouth 
_. of Phaedo of Elis, who was certainly still living when the 
: dialogue called by his name was written. So, no doubt, 
were the chief interlocutors, Simmias and Cebes, and 

j 1 The statement in Diog. Laert. ii. 106, iii. 6 that, just after the death 
of Socrates, Plato retired with other Socratics to Megara, the home of 
Euclides (cp. 59 c2.), rests on the authority of Hermodorus, who was a 
disciple of Plato and wroté a book about him. Even apart from this, it is 
certain that the Socratics kept together and remained in touch with 


Plato. - Some of them, like Theaetetus and the younger Socrates, were 
subsequently members of the Academy. “or 
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probably others of the company. In these circumstances, 
it is not easy to believe that Plato intended his readers to 
regard the Phaedo simply as an ‘imaginary conversation’. 

Of course, as has been indicated, he need not have 
meant every detail to be taken a historically exact. If 
we choose to suppose that he introduced into the Phaedo - 
sayings and doings of Socrates which really belonged to 
other occasions, there is nothing to be said against that ; 
for such concentration of characteristic traits in a single 
scene is quite legitimate in dramatic composition. A 
certain idealization might also be allowed for; but we 
should expect the idealizing process to have taken place 
in the minds of Plato and the rest before the dialogue 
was written, and to have been in the main unconscious. 
We may say, then, that the Phaedo professes to be 
nothing less than a faithful picture of Socrates as Plato 
conceived him when he wrote it. It professes to be even 
more. We are certainly led to believe that it gives us 
a truthful record of the subjects on which Socrates dis- 
coursed on the last day of his life, and of his manner of 
treating them. No reader who made his first acquain- 
tance with Socrates here could possibly suppose anything 
else. This, then, is what the P/aedo professes to be ; and 
if only it is this, it is the likeness of a great philosopher 
in the supreme crisis of his life, drawn by a philo- 


1 It is impossible to discuss the date of the Phaedo here; for this 
would involve an inquiry into that of the Republic. I may say, however, 
that I regard it as proved that the Phaedo is earlier than the Republic, 
and as probable that it was written within ten years of the death of 
Socrates. But, in any case, Phaedo, who lived to found the schoo! 
of Elis, is a mere lad in 399 B.c. (cp. 89b3), while Simmias and Cebes 
-are veavistot (89a3): No one would assign the Phaedo to a date at 
which it is reasonable to suppose they were dead. 
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sopher who was greater still, and was also one of the 
_ most consummate_dramatic artists the world has known. 
It would not be easy to find the match of such a work. 
IT , 
But are we entitled to take the Phaedo for what it pro- 
fesses to be? The general opinion apparently is that we 
are not.' It is admitted, indeed, that the narrative 
portion of the dialogue is historical, but most interpreters 
doubt whether Socrates talked about immortality at all, 
and many deny that he held the belief set forth in our 
dialogue. Hardly any one ventures to suppose that the 
reasons given for holding this belief could have been 
given by Socrates ; it iS assumed that they are based on 
doctrines formulated by Plato himself at least ten years 
after Socrates had passed away. I cannot accept this 
account of the matter. I cannot, indeed, feel sure that 
all the incidents of the narrative are strictly historical. 
These are, in my opinion, the very things for which 
a dramatic artist might fairly draw on his imagination. | 
I have only an impression that they are, broadly speak- 
ing, true to life,and that they all serve to bring before us 
a picture of Socrates as he really was. But the religious 
and philosophical teaching of the Phaedo is on a very 
different footing. Whatever Plato may or may not have 
done in other dialegues—and I say nothing here about 
that ?—-I cannot bring myself to believe that he falsified 
1 I refer mainly to current opinion in this country. Some references 
to views of another character will be found below (p. xiv, 7. 2). — ) 
2 It is obvious that we must apply a somewhat different standard to a © 
dialogue like the Phaedo, which is supposed to take place when Plato 


was twenty-eight years old, and to one like the Parmenides, which deals 
with a time at least twenty years before he was born. If it can-be 
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the story of his master’s last hours on earth by using him 
as a mere mouthpiece for novel doctrines of his own. 
That would have been an offence against good taste and 
an outrage on all natural piety; for if Plato did this 
thing, he must have done it deliberately. There can be 
- no question here of unconscious development ; he must 
have known quite well whether Socrates held these 
doctrines or not. I confess that I should regard the 
Phaedo as little better than a heartless mystification if 
half the things commonly believed about it were true. 


III 


The interpretation which finds nothing in the Phaedo 
but the speculations of Plato himself is based on the 
belief that ‘ the historical Socrates’, of whom we may get 
some idea from Xenophon, is quite a different person 
from ‘the Platonic Socrates’. What the latter is made 
to say is treated as evidence for the philosophy of Plato, 
but not for that of Socrates himself. This does not mean 
_metely that Plato’s Socrates is idealized. That might be 
allowed, if it were admitted that Xenophon too idealized 
Socrates after his own fashion. If it were only meant 
that each of these men drew Socrates as he saw him, and 
that Socrates was, in fact, a different man for each of 
them, the truth of such a view would be self-evident. 
We should only have to ask which of the two had the 
better opportunity of seeing Socrates as he really was, 
and which was the more capable of understanding and 
portraying him. But very much more than this is meant. 
shown, aS I believe it can, that the latter dialogue is accurate in its 


historical setting (cp. E. Gr. Ph.? p. 192) and involves no philosophical 
anachronism, the Phaedo will a fortiori be a trustworthy document, 
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It is meant that Plato has used Socrates as a mask to 
conceal his own features, and that the Platonic ‘ ‘Socrates’ 

is, in fact, Plato. | 

- The general acceptance of this view in recent times is 
apparently due to the authority of Hegel. Speaking of 
Socrates, he lays down that ‘we must hold chiefly to 
Xenophon in regard to the content of his knowledge, 
and the degree in which his thought was developed ’}} 
and this dictum became a sort of dogma with the He- 
gelian and semi-Hegelian writers to whom we owe so 
much of the best nineteenth-century work in the history 
of Greek philosophy, It can only be made plausible, 
however, by isolating the Wemorabilia from Xenophon’s 
other writings in a way which seems wholly illegitimate. 
We must certainly take the Oeconomicus and the Sympo- 
sium into account as well ; and,in estimating Xenophon’s 
claim to be regarded as a historian, we must never ree 
that he was the author of the Cyropaedia. 

The Apology of Socrates which has come down to us 
under Xenophon’s name raises another question, It is 
pretty clearly based on Plato’s Agology, and it contains 
a rather clumsy plagiarism from the Phaedo.*? This has 
led many scholars to deny the authenticity of the work; 
but the more Xenophon’s methods are studied the less 
cogent do such arguments appear, and there is now 
a growing disposition to regard the Apology as Xenophon’s 
after all. Ifso, we have to face the possibility that he 
derived much of his knowledge of ee from the 
writings of Plato, 

As for the Memorabilia itself, there is no doubt that it 
is a strangely constructed work, and the ‘ higher critics ’ 

1 Gesch. der Phil. ii. 69. 2 Cp. 89b2zx. 
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have condemned whole chapters. as interpolations.) ‘ It is 
not necessary to discuss their theories here; I only 
mention them at all in order to show that the book 
presents a real problem, and that the time has gone by 
for speaking of its historical character as something be- 
yond cavil. If, howéver, we wish to avoid the conclusions 
of the critics, we can*orily do so by putting something 
better in their place. The question we must ask is 
whether it is possible to give an account of Xenophon’s 
Socratic writings which will explain them as they stand. 
I believe that it is; but I also believe that it is ‘the 
historical Socrates’ who will then appear as the fictitious 
character? = © | c 4 


IV 


By his own account of the matter, Xenophon was quite 
young—hardly more than five and twenty—when he saw 


1 It has quite recently been argued that two of the most important 
conversations (i. 4 and iv. 3) are derived from Plato’s Zimaeus, and 
were inserted in their present place by Zeno, the founder of Stoicism 
(K. Lincke, Xenophon und die Stoa, Neue Jahrbiicher, xvii (1906), 
pp. 673 sqq.). .. | : 

2 This view is gradually making its way. Raeder, while speaking of 
the distinction between the Platonic and the historical Socrates as 
‘a-recognized truth’, is equally emphatic in stating that the Platonic 
Socrates must be distinguished from Plato himself (Platons philosophische 
Entwickelung, p. 53). Ivo Bruns (Das Uiterarische Portrét der Griechen, 
1896) insists upon the fact that both Plato and Xenophon give faithful 
portraits of Socrates as they knew him, only it was a different Socrates 
that they knew. C. Ritter (Platon, i, p. 71) says that Plato’s Socrates, 
‘even though poetically transfigured, is yet certainly the true one, truer 
not only than the Socrates of comedy, but also than that: of Xenophon’, 
My colleague Professor Taylor’s Varia Socratica (St. Andrews University 
Publications, No. IX. Oxford, Parker) came into my hands too late for 
me to refer to it in detail. Though I cannot-accept all his conclusions, 
I am glad to find myself in substantial agreement with him. 
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Socrates for the last time.t| When he made his acquain- 
tance we do not know; but of course Socrates.was a. 
familiar figure to most Athenian lads. We can see pretty. 
clearly, however, that Xenophon cannot have associated 
regularly with Socrates after he reached the age of mili- 
tary service. It is very significant that, as he tells us 
himself (Az. iii. 1. 4), it was the Boeotian Proxenus who 
wrote to him suggesting that he should attach himself to 
the expedition of Cyrus. -That certainly looks as if he 
had already served a pretty serious military apprentice- 
ship, and in these years most of the fighting was at a dis- 
tance from Athens. The fact that a Boeotian professional 
soldier knew him to be a likely man for an adventure of 
this kind seems to imply that he had already given proof 
of such inclinations ; and, if so, his intercourse with the 
teacher who had not left Athens for years must have been 
intermittent at best. 

That Xenophon did know Socrates seeesnallyp I see, 
however, no reason to doubt.2, What he tells us on the 
subject in the Azadasis rings true, and is in complete 
harmony with what we know otherwise. He says (Az. 
iii. 1. 5) that, when he had read the letter of Proxenus, 


1 The youth of. Xenophon at the time of the expedition of Cyrus was 
first pointed out clearly by Cobet (Novae Lectiones, pp. 539.and 543). . In 
the Axabasis (iii. 1, 14 and 2g) he tells us himself that he hesitated to 
take command of the Ten Thousand because of his youth. Now two of 
the- generals who had been killed were thirty-five and Proxenus was 
thirty, so Xenophon must have been appreciably younger. Cp. also iii. 
2. 37, iii. 3 sq., and iv. 2 where he insists upon his youth. As Croiset 
says (Litt. grecque, vol. iv, p. 340, ”.1), ‘Si ’on se laissait aller a l'im- 
pression générale que donne I’ Auabase, on attribuerait 4 Xénophon en 
399 plutét vingt-cing.ans que.trente.’ The fact that Apollodorus gave his 
floruit as the archonship of Xenaenetus (401 /o.B.c.) does not sd 
against this; for that is merely the date of thé expedition. 

3 It has been doubted by E. Richter, whose work I have not seen, 
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he consulted Socrates the Athenian on the matter. 
Socrates had misgivings. He was afraid—and the event | 
proved him right—that, if Xenophon attached himself to 
Cyrus, it would damage his prospects at Athens, so he 
advised him to consult the Delphic oracle. But Xeno- 
phon had already made up his mind, and only asked the 
Pythia to what gods he should pray and sacrifice to en- 
sure a prosperous issue to the journey he had in view and 
a safereturn. The oracle, of course, gave him the answer 
he sought, but Socrates blamed him for not asking first 
whether he should undertake the journey at all. As it 
was, he bade him doas the god commanded. This story 
throws great light on what Xenophon afterwards wrote in 
the Memorabilia. We read there (i. 1. 4) that Socrates 
used to warn his friends to do this and not to do that, on 
the strength of premonitions from his ‘divine sign’, and 
that for those who didas he told them it turned out well, 
while those who did not repented of it later on. We are 
also told that Socrates used to advise his friends to consult 
oracles on difficult questions, but in matters within the 
reach of human intelligence to use their own judgement. 
It is not, surely, without significance that Xenophon 
should tell us this at the very beginning of the Wemora- 
bila, just as the story given above from the Axzadbasis 
occurs at the precise point in the narrative where he in- 
troduces his own personality. It seems as if it had been 
the centre round which his personal memories of Socrates 
naturally grouped themselves. In those days, as we 
know from other sources, Socrates struck many young 
men‘ chiefly as one possessed of a sort of ‘ second sight’: 
In the Theages (wrongly included in the Platonic canon, 
but still an early work) we read (128d 8 sqq.) how 
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Charmides consulted Socrates before beginning to train 
‘for the foot-race at Nemea. He neglected the advice 
given him, ‘and it is worth while to ask him what he got 
by that training!’ So, too, Timarchus declared, when 
he was being led to execution, that he owed his plight to 
disregard of a warning given by Socrates. And there 
were others. A certain Sannio consulted Socrates, just 
like Xenophon, before starting for the wars, and Socrates 
is represented as saying that he expects him either to 
lose his life or come within an ace of doing so. 

It was not his second sight alone, however, that 
attracted these young men to Socrates. If they had re- 
garded him as a mere clairvoyant, their feelings to him 
would not have been what they plainly were. No doubt 
it was Alcibiades who did most to make Socrates the 
fashion ; but we can see from the Symposium that Plato 
had good grounds for believing that his enthusiasm was 
based on a conviction that Socrates was a man of no 
common strength of character. In particular, all these 
young men knew him to be a brave soldier and a good 
citizen. His services at Potidaea, where he saved the 
life of Alcibiades, and at Amphipolis, and above all his 
personal courage in the field of Delium, were matter of 
common report. In the dialogue called by his name 
(181 a 7 sqq.), Plato makes Laches express the high esteem 
in which Socrates was held in military circles, and all that 
would appeal strongly to the group of young men I am 
trying to characterize. Theclose of the war with Sparta 
had left them without any very definite occupation, and 
they were very ready to try their luck as soldiers of 
fortune. They were not all Athenians—the Thessalian 
Meno was one of them—and in any case they had no local 
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patriotism to:speak‘of. They were willing to fight for. 
any one who-would-employ them, and they were naturally 
attracted by a man who’ had not only given proof of 

bravery in the field, but had also a mysterious gift of. 

foreseeing the chances-of military adventures. 

Nor would these young men think any the worse of 
Socrates because he was an: object’ of suspicion to the 
leaders of the Athenian democracy.. They were mostly: 
hostile, if not actually disloyal, to the democracy them-. 
selves. They would certainly be impressed by the action. 
of Socrates at the trial of the generals after Arginusae. 
Xenophon was very likely present on that occasion, 
and he mentions the matter with some emphasis in the. 
Flellenica (i. 7. ¥5). | 

‘That: Xenophon belonged to this group we may readily 
admit, without supposing him to have been a member of ~ 
the more intimate Socratic circle. As we have seen, he: 
can have had little time for that, and this makes his 
testimony to the. existence:of such an inner circle all the 
more valuable. In dealing with the charge that Critias 
and Alcibiades had been associates of Socrates, he points. 
out that they were so only for a time and to serve their 
own ends. Besides these, and others like them,. there: 
were many who associated with. Socrates in: order to: 
become good men,. and not to: further any political 
ambitions of their own. The names he gives—Crito,. 
Chaerephon, Chaerecrates, Hermocrates, Simmias, Cebes, 
Phaedondas !—are all familiar to the readers of Plato. 

1 Mem. i. 2.48. The mention of the Theban Phaedondas, of whom: 
nothing is known (cp. 59Q'c2z.), might suggest the suspicion that Xeno-: 
phon merely took his list from the Phaedo, were it not that Plato calls 


him Phaedondes, just as he calls Archytas Archytes. It almost seems as 
if Xenophon knew him personally by his Boeotian name, 
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With one doubtful exception,! they are those of men. 
whom he represents as supporting Socrates at the trial or 
‘in the prison or both. 

Now, if Xenophon is here speaking. from his own per- 
sonal knowledge, he confirms the statements of Plato in 
the most remarkable way; for he bears witness to the 
existence of a circle of true disciples which included the 
Theban Pythagoreans, Simmias and Cebes. If, on 
the other hand, he has merely taken his list of names 
from Plato’s Agology, Crito,and Phaedo, he must mean at 
the very least that Plato’s account of the matter is quite 
in keeping with. the memories of his youth. The refer- 
ence to Simmias and Cebes in the conversation with 
Theodote (A/em, iii. 11.17) shows further that he knew. 
they had been attracted to.Athens from Thebes by their. 
desire to associate with Socrates, or at least that he 
accepted this-as a true account of the matter. 

_ There is nothing so far to suggest that Xenophon had 
any special information.about Socrates, or that he was in 
any real sense his follower. His behaviour in the matter 
of, the Delphic oracle is highly characteristic, and he tells 
the story himself. It represents him as a self-willed lad: 
who thought he might guard against the consequences of 
his actions by getting a favourable response, no matter 


1 Most editors follow Groen van Prinsterer in changing the MS. 
‘Eppoxparys to ‘Eppoyévns, which would bring. Xenophon and Plato into 
complete agreenient. It is to be observed, however, that, in the Timmacus 
and C7ttias, Plato represents Hermocrates as present, and that he meant 
to make him the leading speaker in the third dialogue of the trilogy. 
I do not think it likely that Plato should have invented an impossible 
meeting, and Hermocrates may have come to Athens and made the 
acquaintance of Socrates during his exile. If he did, the fact would cer- 
tainly interest Xenophon. 
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how, from the Pythia. That is quite human, and we 
need not be too severe upon him for it; but it hardly 
inspires confidence in him as a witness to the beliefs of 
Socrates about things unseen and eternal. 


V 


Turning a deaf ear to the warnings of Socrates, young 
Xenophon left Athens to join the expedition of Cyrus, 
and he never saw Socrates again. He had, therefore, no 
first-hand knowledge of his trial and death, while Plato 
was certainly present at the trial. Further, though it is 
just possible that Xenophon revisited Athens for a short 
time in the interval between his return from Asia and 
his fresh departure with Agesilaus, he spent practically 
all the rest of his life in exile. He was, therefore, far 
less favourably situated than Plato for increasing his 
knowledge of Socrates by conversation with others who 
had known him. Phaedo, indeed, was not far off at 
Elis, but he never mentions Phaedo at all. He might 
very easily have made inquiries among the Pythagoreans 
of Phlius ; but, in spite of the exceptional sympathy he 
shows for Phlius in the /ellenica, he never says a word 
about Echecrates or any of them. We have seen that 
he does mention Simmias and Cebes twice (in both cases . 
for a special purpose), but it is very significant that no 
conversations with them are reported in the Wemorabzilia. 
It seems to follow that Xenophon did not belong to the 
same circle as these men did, and we can very well 
believe his sympathy with them to have been imperfect. 
He does appear to have known Hermogenes, son of 
Hipponicus (Phaed. 59 b 7 2.), but that is apparently all. 

Where, then, did he get the conversations recorded in 
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the Memorabilia? To a considerable extent they are 
discussions at which he cannot have been present, and 
which he had no opportunity of hearing about from oral 
tradition, as Plato may easily have done in similar cases. 
It does not seem probable that they are pure inventions, 
though he has given them an unmistakable colouring 
which is quite his own. In some cases they seem to be 
adaptations from Plato. It is difficult to believe that 
what he makes Socrates say about Anaxagoras, and the 
hazy account he gives of the method of hypothesis, have 
any other source than the Phaedo} It is highly probable 
that some of the conversations come from Antisthenes, 
though I think it a mistake to regard Antisthenes as his 
main source. We must bear in mind that there were 
many ‘ Socratic discourses’, of which we get a very fair 
idea from what Wilamowitz calls ‘the Socratic Apo- 
crypha’. If we take up the Memorabilia when we are 
fresh from the Zheages or the Clitopho (to the latter of 
which there seems to be an allusion in the Wemoradilia*), 
we shall find the book much easier to. understand in 
many respects. If I mistake not, we shall have the 
feeling that Xenophon got the substance of many of his 

conversations from sources of this kind, and fitted these 
as well as he could into his own recollections of the 

1 For Anaxagoras cp. Mem. iv. 7. 6 with Phaed. 97b8, and for 
iméOeots cp. Mem. iv. 6. 13 and Phaed.92d6%. That both passages are 
misunderstood proves nothing against this view. 

2 Chitopho 408d2 m&s wore viv dnodexdpeda Tiv SwKxparous mpotpomny 
Apav én dperqv ; ws Svros pdvou rovrou, éwefedOeiv Sé ov Eve TH mpayyare 
Kat AaBety abd TeAéws3...410b4 vopioas ce ro pev mporpémen eis dperis 
émpédcay KdAduor’ avOpwnwv Spay ... paxpdrepoy 5é ovdév, Cp. Xen. Mem. 
i. 4. 1 Ei dé reves Swxpdrnv vopiCovory, ws evioe ypapovot re wat A€youor wept 
airod Texpaipspevor, mporpépacda pev avOpwrous én’ dperiv KpatiaToy yeyo- 
vévar, mpoayaye 5 én’ adriy obx ixavdy KTA, 
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‘brave old. man with the gift of second ‘sight, whose 
“advice he had sought in early life without any particular 
‘intention of taking it. 


VI 
It is not even necessary for our purpose to discuss the 
vexed question of: Xenophon’s veracity, though it is. right 


‘to mention that, when he claims to have:been an eye- 


witness, his statements are not to be trusted. -At the 
beginning ‘of his. Syspostum he says he:was present.at 
the banquet which he describes, though he must have 
been’a child at the time? He also claims in the Oeco- 
nouticus to have heard the conversation with Critobulus, 
in the course of which (4. 18sqq:) Socrates discusses the 


-battle of Cunaxa, though it is-certain that Xenophon 


-saw Socrates forthe last time before that battle was 


fought. These-things show clearly that we are not to 
take his claims:to be a first-hand witness seriously, but 
the: misstatements are so glaring that they can hardly 
have been intended to deceive. Xenophon was eager to 


- defend the memory of Socrates; for that was part of the 


case against the- Athenian democracy. He-had to eke 
out his own rather meagre recollections. from such sources 
as appealed to him most, those which made much of the 
‘divine sign’ and the hardiness of Socrates, and occa- 
sionally he has to invent, as is obviously the case in the 
passage of the Oeconomicus referred to. When Plato 


1 The banquet is supposed to take place in 421/o B.c. In Athenaeus 


‘ 216d we are told that Xenophon was perhaps not born at that date, or 


was at any rate a mere child. It follows that Herodicus (a follower of 


“Crates of Malios), whom Athenaeus is here drawing upon, supposed 


Xenophon‘ to have been only twenty years old at the time of the 
Anabasts. This is probably an exaggeration of his youth at that date. 
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reports conversations at which -he cannot have been 
present, he .is apt to insist upon the fact that he -is 
speaking at second- or third-hand with what seems to us 
unnecessary .elaboration,' .but Xenophon’s manner is 
different. He says ‘I was there’, or ‘I heard’, but that 
is only to make the narrative vivid. We are not sup- 
posed to believe it. 


VII 


In view of all this, it is now pretty generally admitted 
that Xenophon’s Socrates must be distinguished from 
‘the. historical Socrates quite as carefully as Plato’s. That 
seems to leave us with two fictitious characters on our 
-hands instead of. one, though.of course it is allowed that 
in both cases the fiction is founded upon fact. But how 
-are we. to. distinguish:the one from the other? -We.re- 
quire, it would seem, .a third. witness, and such.a witness 
has been.found in Aristotle. It is pointed out that he 
was a philosopher, and therefore better able to.appreciate 
the philosophical importance. of Socrates than Xenophon 
was. On the other hand, he was far enough. removed 
.from Socrates to take a calm and impartial view of him, 

a thing which was impossible for Plato. Where, there- 
fore, Aristotle.confirms Plato or Xenophon, we may be 
sure we have at last got that elusive figure, ‘ the historical 
Socrates.” : 

This method rests wholly, of course, on the assumption 
that Aristotle had access to. independent sources of infor- 
"1 Cp. especially the openings of the Parmenides and the Symposium. 

2 This is the distinctive feature of Joel’s method in his work entitled 
Der echte und der Xenophontische Sokrates. Though I cannot accept his 


conclusions, I must not be understood to disparage Joel’s learning and 
industry. 
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mation about Socrates. There can be no question of 
first-hand evidence ; for Socrates had been dead fifteen 
years when Aristotle was born, and a whole generation 
had passed away before he came to Athens for the first 
time. He might certainly have learnt something from 
- conversation with Plato and the older members of the 
Academy, and he might have read Socratic dialogues no 
longer extant. It is impossible to suggest any other 
source from which he could have derived his information, 
and these do not come to much. It is to be supposed 
that Plato and his friends would represent Socrates much 
_as he appears in the dialogues, while the lost Socratic 
‘writings would not take him far beyond Xenophon. 

In practice, too, this criterion proves of little value. 
Aristotle himself does not tell us a great deal, and the 
Aristotelian Socrates has to be reconstructed with the 
help of the Audemian Ethics and the Magna Moralia. 
This seriously vitiates the results of the method ; for the 
considerations urged in support of Aristotle's trustworthi- 
ness cannot be held to cover these later works. As to 
the remainder, Zeller is clearly right in his contention 
that Aristotle never says anything about Socrates which 
he might not have derived from works which are still ex- 
tant... There is no sign that he had even read the Wemora- 
bilia, and in fact the presumption is that, when Aristotle 
says ‘Socrates’, he regularly means the Socrates of 
Plato’s dialogues: No doubt, like all of us, he sometimes 
refers to the Platonic Socrates as Plato, but that is 
natural enough on any supposition ; the really significant 
fact is that he so often calls him Socrates. Indeed, he 
was so much in the habit of regarding the dialogues 

1 Phil, der Griechen* ii. 94, %. 4. 
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of Plato as ‘discourses of Socrates’ that he actually 
includes the Laws under this title! It is surely quite 
impossible to suppose that he really meant to identify 
the Athenian Stranger with Socrates. If he was 
capable of making a blunder like that, it would not be 
worth while to consider his evidence on the subject 
at all. It is far simpler to assume that, for Aristotle, 
Socrates was just the Platonic Socrates, and that, in 
speaking of the Laws as ‘discourses of Socrates’, he has 
made a slip which would be intelligible enough on that 
supposition, but wholly inexplicable on any other. If 
that is so, and if ‘discourses of Socrates’ meant to 
Aristotle ‘dialogues of Plato’, we can make no use of 
what he says to check the statements of Xenophon, and 
still less to support the view that the Platonic Socrates 
is unhistorical. Aristotle is always ready to criticize 
Plato, and if he had been in a position to contrast the 
real Socrates with Plato’s, we may be sure he would . 
have done so somewhere in unmistakable language. 

It cannot be said either that Aristotle's statements as 
to what ‘ Socrates’ really meant are of much help to us. 
He is by no means a good interpreter of philosophical 
views with which he is not in sympathy. He is, for 
instance, demonstrably unfair to the Eleatics, and the 
Platonic Socrates is almost equally beyond his range. 


1 Pol. B. 6. 1265 a1 76 pév ody wepirrov Exovar mavtes of TOD Swe parovs 
Adyou Kal TO Koper Kal Td Katvordpoy Kal 7d CyrnTindy HTr. Aristotle has 
just been speaking of the Republic, the paradoxes of which he also ascribes 
to.Socrates, and he goes on to the Laws with these words (1265 a 1) Tay 
5é Népwv 70 pév wAetorov pépos vopor Tvyxdvovow dvres, dAiya 5é wept rijs 
morrTelas eipykey (sc. 6 Swxpdrys). The editors say that the Athenian 
Stranger is identified with Socrates, and seem to be unconscious of the 
absurdity of such an identification. 
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VITl 


_ It looks after all as if our only chance of learning any- 
thing about Socrates was from Plato, but we must of 
course subject his evidence to the same tests as we have 
applied to Xenophon and Aristotle. In the first place 
we must ask what opportunities he had of knowing the. 
‘true Socrates. He is singularly reticent on this point in» 
his dialogues. We learn from them that he was present 
at the trial of Socrates but not at his death, and that is 
all. He has completely effaced his own personality from 
his writings. We may note, however, that he likes to 
dwell on the fact that his kinsmen, Critias and Charmides, 
and his brothers, Glaucon and Adimantus, were intimate 
with Socrates. 
Plato was twenty-eight years old when Socrates was 
put to death,! and we cannot doubt that he had known 
him from’ his boyhood. ‘The idea that Plato first made 
the acquaintance of Socrates when he was grown up may 
be dismissed.? “It is inconsistent with all we know about 
Athenian society, and especially that section of it to 
which Plato’s family belonged. It was common for 
parents and guardians to encourage boys to associate 
with Socrates, and to beg Socrates to talk with them. 
Plato was the nephew of Charmides, and we know that 


1 This rests on the authority of Hermodorus (ap. Diog. Laert. iii. 6). 
Cp. p. ix, 7. I. 

2 The current story that Plato made the acquaintance of Socrates when 
he was twenty does not rest on the authority of Hermodorus at all, 
though it is quoted in Diogenes Laertius just before the statement re- 
ferred to in #. 1. ‘Others said that Plato associated with Socrates for ten 
years. Both figures, I take it, are arrived at by a calculation baséd on 

“the solitary datum furnished by Hermodorus. Some counted from the 
‘beginning and others from the end of Plato’s two years as an éf7Bos. If 
that is so, there was no genuine tradition. 
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Charmides was warmly attached to.Socrates when Plato 
was in his teens, Even later, as we know from Xeno- 
phon, Socrates prevented Glaucon from speaking in 
public before he was twerity, ‘being well-disposed to 
him because of Charmides.and Plato.’! In these circum- 
stances, it is inconceivable that Plato did not meet 
Socrates over and over again in the .gymuasia and else- 
where. Xenophon may have known Socrates in this way 
‘too, but the presumption is far stronger in the case 
of. Plato. Moreover, the son of Ariston would certainly 
‘be a far cleverer boy than the son of Gryllus, while his 
‘artistic susceptibility and his keen eye for the.character- 
istic would be‘ early: developed. The sketches he has 
-left us of the Master's way with boys in the gymnasia are 
too vivid to be wholly imaginary 2 

When he grew up, Plato does not seem to. have left 
Athens. No doubt he saw some service ; but he tells us 
himself that his ambitions were political,? and by his time 
-the political and military careers were quite distinct. If 
he had qualified himself, like Xenophon, to be a pro- 
fessional soldier, we should have . known . something 
about it. 


1 We learn from the dialogue called by his name that Charmides 
came under the influence of Socrates as a boy, three or four years before 
the birth of Plato. We learn from Xenophon that he kept up the close 
relationship to him which began then. It was Socrates who did him the 
doubtful service of urging him to enter public life in spite of his shyness 
(Mem. iii. 7), and in the Symposium (1. 3) Xenophon represents him as 
associating with Socrates along with Critobulus, Hermogenes, and ‘Anti- 
sthenes. He is made to say that he could associate more freely with 
Socrates when reduced to poverty by the war. For the conversation with 
-Glaucon, cp. Mem. iii. 6. 1. These data cover the whole period of Plato's 
boyhood and early manhood. 

2 Ep, vii. 324.68 saqq. 
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Plato, then, had exceptional opportunities of knowing 
Socrates, but this does not prove that he belonged to the 
inner Socratic circle! The evidence does not carry us 
beyond the probability that he belonged to the group of 
young men—‘the sons of the richer citizens, who have 
most time to spare’ *—who gathered round Socrates for 
the pleasure of hearing him expose the ignorance of pre- 
tenders to knowledge. That is a different group from 
the one to which Xenophon belonged, but it is equally 
well marked, and it is not the inner circle. We can 
infer no more from the passage in the Apology where 
Socrates offers to call Adimantus to prove that Plato had 
got no harm from associating with him.? The fact that 
Phaedo thinks it necessary to explain Plato’s absence 
from the scene in the prison may mean a little more, but 
that refers to a later date. 

If we regard the Seventh Epistle as Plato’s—and I do 
not seé who else could have written it—the matter 
appears in a clearer light. Plato does not say a word in 
it about having been a disciple of Socrates, though he 
speaks of him as an older friend for whose character he 
had a profound admiration. His ambitions, as we have 
seen, were political, not scientific. He was in his twenty- 
fourth year when the Thirty were established, and his 
kinsmen urged him to take office under them; but the 
behaviour of Socrates in the affair of Leon of Salamis ® 


1 We cannot draw any inference from Xenophon’s omission of his 
name from the list. To mention the kinsman of Critias and Charmides 
would have spoilt the point he is trying to make. — 

2 Apol. 23c2. 3 Apol. 34at. 

4 Ep. vii. 324.08 pirov dvipa éuol mpecBirepov Swxparn, dv eyo oyeddv 
ovn ay aioxuvoipny eimay Stxadtarov eva Tov Tére, 

5 Ep. vii. 324.€ 2 éni tiva Tov ToALTaY peo’ ETépwy ExeuTrov, Bia dfovTa as 
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opened his eyes to the real character of the oligarchy. 
When the Thirty fell, he was at first impressed by the 
moderation of the restored democracy, and once more 
thought of entering public life, but the condemnation of 
Socrates proved to him that there was no hope in that 
direction either.1 In fact, though his first awakening 
went back to the year of the Thirty, his final conversion 
dated only from the death of Socrates. He probably 
rose a new man from the sick-bed on which he was then 
lying. It would not be the only case of a man called to 
be an apostle after the death of his Master. 

Such seems to me the most probable account of the 
relations between Socrates and Plato; but, even if he was 
not a disciple in the strict sense, his opportunities for 
learning to know Socrates as he really was were vastly 
greater than those of Xenophon. Above all, he was at 
Athens during the last two years of his life, while Xeno- 
phon was in Asia. So far as the Phaedo is concerned, 
the statement of our earliest authority, Hermodorus, that, 
after the death of Socrates, Plato threw in his lot with the 
Socratics and retired with them to Megara, the home of 
Euclides and Terpsion, is of the first importance. We 
may be sure that he made it his business to hear every 
detail of the Master’s last words and actions from all who 
had been present, and he makes Phaedo express the 
delight they all took in speaking of him, while Echecrates 
drobavodpevov, iva 5) peréxoe TSv mpaypatav adrois, etre BoddorTo elre pH’ 
6 & otn éveiOero, nav 5& wapexwdbvevoey rabeciy mply dvociay adbrois Epywy 
vyevéoba kowwvds. The story is told in Apol. 32.¢4 sqq., where the name 
of Leon is given. 

1 Ep. vii. 325a5sqq. Plato says that he was prevented from entering 
public life by the impossibility of effecting anything without a party and 
the proved impossibility of acting with either party. 

2 Cp. p. ix, m. 1. 
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voices the désire of all admirers of Socrates for exact’ 
information about him.. That Plato was really in a 
position to give a full and true account of the day: 
described in the P/aedo is not, therefore, open to doubt. 


IX 


Still, it will be'said, the ancient idea of historical truth: 
was so different from ours, that we cannot look for what: 
is called. an ‘objective narrative’ from.such a writer as: 
Plato. It is usual to refer to the speeches of Thucydides. 
in support of this contention, and they are really rather: 
to the point.. It seems:to me, however, that: they prove 
something different from the position they are supposed. 
to illustrate. Thucydides: tells us that he has. put. into; 
the mouth of each speaker the sentiments proper to the: 
occasion, expressed as he thought he would be likely to 
express them, while at the. same time. endeavouring; as. 
nearly as. he. could, to give the. general purport of what: 
was actually said! Even that would carry-us a consider-. 
able way-in the case of the Platonic Socrates: in the: 
Phaeao.. It would surely mean. at the very: least that. 
Socrates discussed immortality with two Pythagoreans. 
on his dying day, and that implies a good many other: 
things.. | 

But it is really the contrast between the. speeches of 
Thucydides and the. dialogues. of Plato that is. most 
instructive.. Broadly speaking, all the orators. in Thu-. 
cydides speak in the same style. Even Pericles and: 
Cleon can hardly be said to be characterized. In Plato 

1 Thue. i. 22, Observe that he only professes to give 7d’ 5éorra, what 


was called for by the occasion, not ra mpoojxovra, what was appropriate 
to the character of the speakers. 7 : 
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we find: just: the opposite. Even. the Eleatic’ Stranger: 
and the speakers in the Laws have a character of their. 
own, and only seem shadowy by contrast with the rich. 
personalities of the earlier dialogues. This realism is. 
just one of the traits: which distinguishes the literature of 
the fourth century from that of the fifth. Aristotle had 
observed the existence of the new literary genre and calls 
attention to the fact that it. had not received a name. 
It had two distinctive marks, it used prose for ‘its instru-. 
ment and. it was an imitation. It included the mimes: 
of Sophron and Xenarchus and also ‘the Socratic dis-. 
courses’.!- This classification of the Platonic dialogue: 
with the mime is one of Aristotle’s happiest thoughts.. 
If the anecdotes which are told of Plato’s delight in 
Sophron are historical,? we can see: what suggested it ; 
but in. any. case,.it is true. Plato’s dialogues really are. 
mimes, but with this difference, that the characters are-all. 
real and well-known people. They are just the opposite. 
of the speeches in Thucydides... 

The critics have, no doubt, discovered a: certain 
number of apparent anachronisms in: the dialogues. It 


is said that, in the Symposium (1934 2),. Plato makes: 


Aristophanes refer to the diorxicpés of Mantinea which 
took place in 385 B.C., and that, in the eno (g0a 4), he 
makes Socrates refer to the enrichment of Ismenias by 
Persian gold as recent, whereas it happened. after the. 
death of Socrates: Fhe latter instance, however; is 
extremely doubtful; for Ismenias was an important 
figure. at Thebes considerably before. the death of. 


1 Poet. 144.7 b 2 sqq. : 
2 The story that Socrates was a student and imitator of Sophron rests, 
on the authority of Duris of Samos (FHG. ii, p. 480). 


Sue og 
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Socrates,! and the former is probably a misunderstanding. 
Aristophanes does not mention Mantinea, and what he 
says about the diocxicpés of the Arcadians by Sparta 
may very well refer to the dissolution of the Arcadian 
Confederacy, which was quite recent when the banquet 
described in the Symposium is supposed to take ‘place.’ 
For my part, I am quite ready to accept the dictum 
of Wilamowitz that there are no anachronisms in Plato ; 
but, even if there were one or two of the kind just men- 
tioned, they would be of little account. They would 
have to be regarded as slips which no one would have 
noticed unless he had been looking for them, and which 
do not detract in the least from the historical character 
of the dialogues in which they occur. 

On the other hand, we must note certain positive 
features which show that Plato was not only a realist 
in his character-drawing, but had also a strong sense of 
historical perspective and a genuine feeling for historical 
values. In particular, he has avoided completely a very 
subtle form of anachronism. He has a wonderful way of 
keeping up the illusion that his dialogues belong to the 
pre-revolutionary period. The Revolutions of 404 and- 


1 Cp. E. Meyer, Gesch. des Alterth, v. §§ 854, 855. The chronology of 
the Hellenica is certainly at fault in regard to these transactions, and 
Persian gold may well have found its way to Thebes before the supposed 
date of the conversation described in the Meno. 

2 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Xenophontische Apologie, Hermes xxxvi 
(1897), p. 102, 2. 1. He points out that Plato does not make Aristophanes 
mention Mantinea at all, and that the allusion does not correspond to 
what we know of the Spartan treatment of Mantinea in 385 s.c. The 
Arcadian League struck coins with the superscription ’Apxadixdv, and 
these coins cease after the battle of 418 B.c. As the Sympostum is sup- 
posed to take place in 416 3.c., Aristophanes is alluding in a natural way 
to an event then recent. 
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403 B.C. made a complete break in the politics and 
literature of Athens. A new world had arisen, and the 
carry-over, so to speak, was far less than at the French 
Revolution. There is hardly a single statesman or 
writer of the fifth century whose activity was prolonged 
into the fourth. Aristophanes is the exception that 
proves the rule; for the Aristophanes of the Ecclesiazusae 
and the Plutus is a different man from the Aristophanes 
of the Lysistrata and the Birds. It is important to 
realize this gap between the centuries and to keep it 
constantly in view if we wish to understand Plato’s art. 
The majority of the dialogues are supposed to take 
place before the Revolutions, and Plato never loses sight 
of this for a moment, though many of his personages 
came to play a leading part in the troubled times which 
he had cause to remember so vividly. Critias and 
Charmides were kinsmen of his own, and he must have 
been affected by the tragedy of the life of Alcibiades. 
Yet there is not the slightest hint of all this in the 
Charmides or the Symposium. . Critias is still a cultured 
politician and poet; Charmides is still a modest and 
beautiful lad; Alcibiades is still at the height of his 
wild career. Coming events are not even suffered to 
cast their shadows before, as an inferior artist would 
have made them do. Like the great dramatist he was, . 
Plato has transported himself back to the age of Pericles 
and the age of Alcibiades, and portrayed them as they 
seemed to the men who lived in them, not as they must 
have appeared to his contemporaries and to himself, 
when the glamour of the great time had passed away. 
“ Nowhere, perhaps, is Plato’s self-restraint in this 
respect better seen than in the picture he has drawn 


1251 Cc 
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of Aristophanes. It is almost the only one of his literary 
portraits which we can fully appreciate. We can form 
a fairly clear idea of Aristophanes from his comedies, 
_and there can be no doubt that Plato’s Aristophanes 
corresponds admirably to it. The Platonic Aristophanes 
is thoroughly Aristophanic, and this raises at least a 
presumption that the Platonic Socrates is Socratic. But, 
above all, what strikes us is the relation of good fellow- 
ship in which Socrates and Aristophanes stand to one 
another. The Clouds had been produced some’ years 
before, but they are still the best of friends. At that 
time, there was really no reason why Socrates should 
resent the brilliant caricature of Aristophanes, and 
Alcibiades does not hesitate to quote it in his encomium 
(Symp. 221b3). No one in these days would take a 
comedy too seriously. Ata later date, things were rather 
different. Even if what Socrates is made to say about 
Aristophanes in the Apology is not to be taken quite 
literally, the Socratic circle must have felt some resent- 
ment against him after the condemnation. Yet Plato 
keeps all that out of sight ; such thoughts belong to the 
fourth century and not to the fifth. 

It seems to me that the reason why Plato’s power of 
transporting himself back to an earlier time has met with 
such scant recognition is just the success with which he 
has done it. ‘As we read him, we can hardly realize that 
he is calling up a time which was passing away when he 
himself was a boy. The picture is so actual that we feel 
it must be contemporary. That is why so many writers 
on Plato speak as if the first half of the fourth century 
ran concurrently with the second half of the fifth. They 


1 It is no wonder that lesser writers should be deceived, seeing that 
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think of Plato as the adversary of the ‘ Sophists ’, though, 
when he wrote, there were no longer any sophists.in the 
sense intended. They were merely memories in his day; 
for they had no successors. Even Thrasymachus belongs 
to the generation which flourished when Plato was a 
child. So, too, the problems discussed in the dialogues 


Eduard Meyer, who has done more than any one to make the historical 
background of Plato’s life intelligible, falls under the illusion. He says 
(Gesch, des Alterthums, vol. iv, p. 429) that the Symposium ‘ proves nothing 
_as to the relations of Socrates with Aristophanes, but only as to those of 
Plato. .. . Two such diametrically opposed natures as Socrates and 
Aristophanes could have no relations with one another, but it is quite © 
natural that Plato and Aristophanes should have found and understood 
each other’. He finds a confirmation of this in the Ecclestazusae, which 
he regards as a parody of Plato’s Republic, but which he says is quite free 
from the bitterness and malice of the Clouds, so that Plato and Aristo- 
phanes may have been on excellent terms. Now Meyer also holds 
' (loc. cit.) that Aristophanes was in earnest when he attacked Socrates, 
and that Plate was quite right in ascribing the chief responsibility for his 
master’s death to him. We must apparently believe then that, some 
half-dozen years after the death of Socrates (the Ecclesiazusae was pro- 
bably produced in 392 B.c.), and within a few years of the time he wrote 
the Phaedo, Plato ‘found and understood’ the man whom he rightly re- 
garded as mainly responsible for the death of Socrates, and then thought 
it appropriate to write a dialogue in which he represents Socrates and 
Aristophanes as boon companions. If that can be true, anything may. 
The fact is that the Aristophanes whom Plato might very well have 
‘found and understood’ is just the Aristophanes of the Symposium, not 
the revenant who wrote the Ecclesiazusae and the Plutus. But Plato was | 
only a baby when the Clouds was produced, and a mere boy at the time 
the Symposium took place. What we may really ‘infer is that the 
references to Aristophanes in the Afology are little more than Socratic 
‘persiflage like the similar allusion in the Phaedo itself (7oc 1), and that 
Plato knew very well that Aristophanes was not in earnest, and that no 
one supposed he was. Constantin Ritter has, in my eee put this 
matter in a truer light (Platom, i, p. 50, ”. I). 

1 Thrasymachus is about the last representative of the ‘Sophists’ 
(though Plato never gives him that name), and he was early enough to 
be satirized in the Aa:raAjs, the first comedy which Aristophanes wrote. 
That was in 427 B.c., before Plato had learned to speak. It is improbable 
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are those which were of interest at the timie:they are 
supposed to take place. That of the Strong Man, for 
instance, which is the subject of the Gorgias, belongs to 
the end of the fifth century. It is also the theme of the 
Flerakles of Euripides. | , ee 

It naturally follows from this that, when Plato does 
wish to discuss questions which had come. up in his own 
time, he is quite conscious of the impropriety of making 
Socrates the leading speaker. If we adopt the chronology 
of the dialogues now generally received, the Theaetetus 
is, with one striking exception, the latest in which Socrates 
leads the discussion. In the Parmenides, he is quite 
a youth, and the immature character of his views is shown 
by Parmenides and Zeno. In form, the Sopkzst and the 
Statesman are a sequel to the Theaetetus; but Socrates, 
though present, takes hardly any part in the argument, 
which is conducted by an anonymous stranger from Elea. 
The Zimaeus and the Critias profess in the same way 
to continue the Republic, but here too Socrates is no 
more than an ‘honorary president’, as a recent writér 
puts it. We can see that the same was meant to be the 
case in the Hermocrates, a dialogue which Plato designed 
but never wrote. In the Laws, Socrates disappears 
altogether, and his place is taken by an ‘Athenian 
Stranger’ who seems really to be Plato himself. The 
only exception to this rule is the Phzlebus, and that 
exception is easily accounted for, as the dialogue deals 
with subjects which Plato makes Socrates discuss else- 
where. In fact the PAdlebus is the crucial case. It must 


that he was still living when Plato began to write, and the theories 
which he is made to uphold in the Republic are not such as any-one is 
likely to have maintained in the fourth century. . 
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be -later than some, at least, of the dialogues just men- 
tioned, and the fact that Plato once more makes Socrates 
take the lead shows that it was solely in the interests of 
historical verisimilitude that he refrained from doing so 
in other dialogues. 


xX 


Of course, if we are to. regard Plato as our best 
authority, we shall have to revise our estimate of Socrates 
as a philosopher. The need for such a revision has long 
been felt, though it has never been taken thoroughly in 
hand. Even before Hegel laid down that Xenophon 
was our only authority for the philosophy of Socrates, 
Schleiermacher had suggested a much more fruitful method 
of studying the question.’ He started from the considera- 
tion that, as Xenophon himself was no philosopher, and 
as the Memorabilia does not profess to be anything more 
than a defence of Socrates against certain definite accusa- 
tions, we are entitled to assume that Socrates may have ~ 
been more than Xenophon is able to tell us, and that 
there may have been other sides to his teaching than 
Xenophon thinks it convenient to disclose in view of his 
immediate purpose. He goes on to show that Socrates 
must have been more than Xenophon tells us, if he was 
to exercise the attraction he did upon the ablest and 
most speculative men of his time. The question, then, 
is: ‘What may Socrates have been, besides what Xeno- 
phon tells us of him, without, however, contradicting the 
traits of character and principles of life which Xenophon 
definitely sets up as Socratic; and what must he have 


1 Ueber den Werth des Sokvates als i ae (Works, Section 1H, 
vol. Hi, pp. 287 sqq.). 
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been to give Plato the occasion and the right to represent. 
him as he does in his dialogues?’ This is surely the 
proper light in which to regard the question, and it was 
formally acknowledged to be so by Zeller, though the 
consequences of so regarding it have not been fully 
recognized. I would only add one more question to 
Schleiermacher’s, and it is quite in harmony with his 
method. We must ask, I think, very specially ‘What 
must Socrates have been to win the enthusiastic devotion 
of the Pythagoreans of Thebes and Phlius and of-the 
Eleatics of Megara?’ That question is forced upon us 
by any serious study of the PAaedo, and the answer to it 
reveals Socrates to us in a very different light from 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia. | 


XI 


For one thing, this consideration suggests that Socrates. 
cannot have.stood aloof from the scientific movement of 
his time. Xenophon does not really say that he did. 
He tells us, indeed, that Socrates dissuaded his friends 
from spending their lives in the study of higher mathe- 
matics and astronomy, but. he adds in both cases that 
Socrates was not unversed in these subjects himself. It 
would be quite like Socrates to tell a young man to leave 
these things alone till he had learnt to know himself, and 
that would account for all Xenophon says. Nor does 

1 Mem.iv. 7. 3 xairot ov Gmepds ye abray Rv (sc. TaY SucovveTow S.a- 
ypapparwy, as Xenophon quaintly calls them), 26. 5 xairo: ob5é rovTwy ye 
dvjxoos Hv (sc. the planetary orbits, their distances from the earth, the 
times of their revolutions and their causes, i.e. the whole higher 
astronomy of the Pythagoreans), Certainly Socrates held that there 
was something more important than this knowledge, and what Xenophon 


‘tells us as to his advice not to waste one’s life in such studies would be 
amply accounted for by the recollection of some such saying as that re- 
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Aristotle say anything inconsistent with the account 
given by Socrates of his intellectual development in the | 
Phaedo (96a 6sqq.). He only says that he applied his 
new method of universal definitions to ethical subjects 
alone; and, as the Phaedo represents the discovery of 
the new method as subsequent to the Scientific studies of 
Socrates, there is no contradiction at all.! On the other 
hand, the narrative in the PZaedo is confirmed in a striking 
way by our earliest witness, Aristophanes. As was pointed 
out long-ago by F. A. Wolf,? Socrates was only about 
forty-five years old, and Plato and Xenophon were babies, 
when: the Clouds came out (423 B.C.), and it is quite 
possible that Socrates was still known chiefly as a student 
of natural sciencé at that time. The really decisive 
argument, however, is this, that, if we take the Phaedo 
and the Clouds seriously, making due allowance for comic’ 
exaggeration in the latter, we get an account of the 
scientific position of Socrates which fits exactly ‘into 
what we know of the intellectual atmosphere of the middle » 
of the fifth century B. C., and which would be inconceivable 
at any other date. 7 

In the first place, the cosmological theories burlesqued — 
in the Clouds are mainly those of Diogenes of Apollonia, 
who had revived the theory of Anaximenes that Air was 


corded in the Phaedrus (229 €5) ov Svvapai mw kata 76 A€ddikoy ypappa 
yvava épaurév: yedoiov 54 por paiverar todro er dyvootvra Ta GAASTpLO 
oxoreiv. Cp. Mem. i. 1. 12 kat mpGtov pey abrav éoxote: morepa Tote 
vopicavres ixavas Hon TavOpwmiva eldévac Epyovra: éml TO wept THY ToLOvTAY 
ppovriceyv KT). : : 

1 Cp. Met. 987b1; 1078b17. Part. An. 642228. These statements 
only mean that Socrates did not apply his special method to cosmological 
subjects.. Aristotle nowhere denies that Socrates started from the science 
of his time. 

2 See his edition of the Clouds (1811), pp. ix sqq. 
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the primary substance Indeed, the whole comedy is 
based on this. According to Diogenes, Air condenses 
into Mist, and becomes visible in the form of Clouds. 
That is why the Clouds are the divinities of the Socratic 
school.2 Further, Diogenes held that Air was ‘ what we 
think with’, and that is why Socrates swings aloft in the 
air. The damp of the earth would clog his thought.® 
The theories of Diogenes were fashionable at Athens 
when Socrates was a young man, and it would only be 
natural for him to adopt them at that date. 

Another influence with which we must reckon is that 
of the Anaxagorean Archelaus. The statement that 
Socrates was his disciple is far too well attested to be 
ignored. Ion of Chios apparently said that he visited 
Samos with Archelaus, and in any case the statement 
was known to Aristoxenus and (what is more important) 
to Theophrastus.* It is, therefore, no Alexandrian fig- 
ment. Archelaus is not mentioned in the Phaedo by 


1 See Diels in Rhein. Mus. N.F. xlii, p. 12 sqq. and Vors.? pp. 340, 341. 
Cp. also E. Gr. Ph.? p. 408, x. 3. 

2 See E. Gr. Ph,? pp. 409 sqq. ; 

8 Cp. Phaedo 96b 4x. and Clouds 225 sqq. where Socrates explains 
that he could not rightly have discovered ‘the things aloft’, ei ux) «pepacas 
76 vénpa Kal Ti ppovTida | Aewriy xarapeigas és Tov bporoy Gépa. If he had 
tried to do so on the ground, he would have failed od ydp ddd’ 4 9 Bia | 
éAnee mpds avriy tiv ixuaba THs ppovridos. Cp. Theophrastus, de Sens. 44 
(of Diogenes) ppoveiv 5, Gamep EAEXOn, TH Gépt KaOape@ Kai Enp@ KwrAvev yap 
Thy icpada Toy voor. 

4 Diog. Laert. ii. 22 “Iwy 52 6 Xivos nal véov Oyra (sc. Swxpary) els Sapor 
atv ’ApxeAdw amodigujca. lon may, however, have meant another 
Socrates, as Wilamowitz suggests (Philol. Unters. i. 24), viz. Socrates of 
Anagyrus, who was a colleague of Pericles and Sophocles in the Samian 
War: For the evidence of Aristoxenus, see Diels, Vors.? p. 323. 34 sqq.’ 
For Theophrastus, cp. Diels, Dox. p. 479. 17 Kai ’Apxédaos 6 *A@nvaios, @ 
kal Sweparn ovyyeyovévar pacity, ’Avagaydpou yevouevy pantry. See also 
Chiapelli in Arch. f. Gesch. der Phil. iv, pp. 369 sqq. 
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name, but Socrates says he had heard the book of 
Anaxagoras read aloud by ‘some one’ and had been 
deeply impressed by it (97 b 8 sqq.). 

The narrative in the Phaedo goes on to tell us how 
Socrates grew dissatisfied with the doctrines of Anaxa- 
goras. That also is characteristic of the time. Gorgias 
certainly, and Protagoras probably, had given up science 
in the same way. And we can see pretty clearly that 
the dialectic of the Eleatic Zeno was what shook the 
faith of all three! In the Parmenides, Plato has told us 
this of Socrates in so many words, while the problem of 
the unit, which had been raised by Zeno, holds a pro- 
minent place in the enumeration of his doubts and diffi- 
culties in the Phaedo (g6 e 7 sqq.). 

But there is another influence at work and from a 
different quarter. In the Phaedo there are several 
references to the doctrines of Empedocles. Socrates 
was in doubt whether ‘ what we think with’ was Air or 
Blood (96b 4). The latter was the doctrine of Empe- 
docles, and Aristotle tells us it was adopted by Critias.? 
What is more important still is that Socrates was troubled 
-in his youth by the question whether the earth was flat 
or round (97d 8), and that implies Pythagorean influence. 
The philosophers of Ionia all held that the earth was 
flat, and it was only from some Italian source that 
Socrates could have learned the other theory.® 


1 Cp. E. Gr. Ph.? p. 417.. Gorgias had been an Empedoclean (28, p. 234, 
n.4), and Plato at least suggests that Protagoras had been a Heraclitean 
(7b. p. 188). The experience of Socrates was only one effect among 
others of the ‘bankruptcy of science’ in the middle of the fifth century 
(tb. .406). | 

2 Arist. de An. A. 2. 405b6. As Empedocles joined the Athenian 
colony of Thurii in 444 B.c., his views may easily have become known at 
Athens, s ‘3 Cp. 97 d8x. 
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This influence of Western cosmological ideas upon 
Socrates is confirmed in a curious way by Aristophanes. 
It is quite natural that Socrates should be classed with 
those who busy themselves with ‘things aloft’ (ra 
HeTéwpa), but we regularly find that ‘the things beneath 
the earth’ (7a t76 ys) are associated with these in his 
case.' Now it was Empedocles who first paid much 
- attention to the subterranean. The volcanic phenomena 
of Sicily and the Orphic interest in the House of Hades 
both led him to dwell upon the question of the earth’s 
interior,” and this double interest is beautifully brought 
out in the closing myth of the Phaedo. Aristophanes 
knows this point too, and his words épeBodigGowy bd 
tov Téprapov® might have been written in ridicule of 
the very theories which Plato has put into the mouth 
of Socrates at the end of our dialogue. 

F urther details as to the science of the Phaedo will be 
found in the notes ; here I only wish to point out that 

the curious fusion of Ionian and Western theories which 

characterizes it is inexplicable unless we regard it as 
belonging to Athens in the middle of the fifth century 
B.c. At no other date, and in no other place, could 
such a fusion well have taken placet -__ 

1 Cp. Apol. 18b7 7a Te Mer éaipa ppoyvriotys Kal 7a bWO ns navra ave cn- 
tynkws, Clouds 188 (nrovow oUTOL TA KATA Ys. 

2 ¥. Gr. Ph.? p. 277, 2. 2. Diels, Vors.? p. 164. 1. 

7 3 Clouds 192. he interest of the myth in the Phaedo is mainly 
eschatological, but it also gives us a complete theory of ra ind yijs, 
explaining incidentally tides, voleanoes, earthquakes, and the like. The 
subterranean rivers are specially Empedoclean. 

4 The Ionians remained unaffected by the more scientific enslogy of 
the West. Democritus still believed that the earth was a disk hollow 
in the centre. As explained in the note to Phaedo 109 b 3, the theory of 


Socrates represents an attempt to combine this view with the theory 
of a spherical earth. At any date earlier or later than that of Socrates, 
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According to the Phaedo, when Socrates gave up 
natural science in despair, he found satisfaction in what: 
is generally known as the Theory of Ideas. I have 
tried to explain this theory simply in the Notes, so far 
as such an explanation is necessary for a right under-. 
standing of the Phaedo; we have only to do here with 
the fact that it is represented in our dialogue as already 
familiar to Socrates and all his associates, whereas it is 
generally held to be a specifically Platonic doctrine, and 
one which was not even formulated by Plato in any 
dialogue earlier than the Phaedo itself. This is evidently 
a problem of the first magnitude and cannot be treated 
fully here. I can only restate the conclusion to which 
I have come elsewhere, namely, that the doctrine in 
question was not originated by Plato, or even by Socrates, 
but is essentially Pythagorean, as Aristotle tells us it 
was.! A few further considerations, which tend to con- 
firm this view are, however, strictly pertinent to the 
present inquiry. | 

We have seen that there was a point beyond which 
Plato did not think it right to go in making Socrates the 
leader of his dialogues. Now, if the ‘Ideal Theory’ had. 
originated with himself, and if, as is commonly believed, 
it was the central thing in his philosophy, we should 
certainly expect the point at which Socrates begins to 
take a subordinate place to be that at which the theory 
is introduced. What we do find is exactly the opposite. 


such an attempt would have been an anachronism, and it is only at 
Athens that it would seem worth making. The Ionians did not trouble 
themselves about a spherical earth nor the Westerns about a flat one. 

1 E; Gr. Ph.? pp. 354 sqq. 
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The dialogues where Socrates falls into the background 
are just those in which the ‘Ideal Theory’ is criticized, 
or in which nothing at all is said about it; where it is 
assumed and affirmed, Plato has no hesitation in making 
Socrates its mouthpiece. Indeed, with one remarkable 
and significant exception, no speaker but Socrates is 
ever made to expound the doctrine at all, and the excep- 
tion is the Pythagorean Timaeus.! 

It has been said that to question Plato’s aationnis of 
the ‘Ideal Theory’ is ‘ to deprive him of his birthright’. 
It is at any rate a birthright he has never claimed ; in- 
deed, he has done everything in his power to bar any 
such claim on his part. He has made Socrates discuss 
the theory with Parmenides and Zeno almost a genera- 
tion before his own birth, and he has indicated that it 
was not unknown to the Eleatics. Nor is it only Socrates 
who is represented as familiar with the theory. In the 
Phaedo, the Theban Pythagoreans, Simmias and Cebes, 
know all. about it and ate enthusiastic believers in it. 
Men of such divergent views as Antisthenes and Euclides 
of Megara are present, but no one asks for a proof of ‘it, 
or even for an explanation. It is simply taken for 
granted. When Phaedo repeats all this to the Pytha- 
goreans at Phlius, the same thing happens. Echecrates, 
who shows himself anxious for exact information on 
other points, asks no questions about this one. As I 
have argued elsewhere (E. Gr. Ph.” p. 355), it is surely 
incredible that any philosopher should introduce a novel - 


1 Tim. 51c4 elvai ri paper eidos Exdarov vonrév. Here we have the 
‘we’, which is such a marked feature of the discussions of the Phaedo, 
and this time it is used by a Pythagorean. The Zimaeus was written 
years after the Phaedo, but it still preserves the old way of speaking, 
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theory of his own by representing it as already familiar 
to a number of distinguished living contemporaries, and 
that in reporting a conversation at which he distinctly 
states he was not present. : 

Plato’s own contribution to philosophy is a great 
enough thing, quite apart from the theory of ‘forms’ 
expounded in the Phaedo. This is not the place to 
discuss it, but it seems worth while to consider how it 
has come about that in modern times the ‘ Ideal Theory’ 
of the Phaedo and the Republic has often been regarded 
as practically the whole of it. In the first place, about 
the. middle of the nineteenth century, most of the dia- 
logues from which we can learn anything of Plato’s riper 
thought, the dialogues in which Socrates no longer takes 
the leading part, were declared to be spurious. In the 
second place, the importance of Plato’s oral teaching in 
the Academy, which did not find full expression in his 
dialogues, was seriously underrated. This was due to 
a natural reaction against the theory of an ‘esoteric 
doctrine’, which had been much abused; but it cannot 
really be disputed that many of Plato’s fundamental 
doctrines ‘were only expounded orally. Aristotle over 
and over again attributes to him precise statements which 
may be implicit in the later dialogues, but are certainly 
not to be found there in so many words. The task of 
reconstructing Plato’s mature philosophy from the un- 
sympathetic criticisms of Aristotle is a delicate but not, 
I believe, an impossible one. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century, the 
later dialogues were reinstated one by one in the positions 
from which they had been thrust, and a serious attempt 
was made to understand Aristotle’s criticism of Plato. 
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It was assumed that there was a ‘ later theory of Ideas’? 
which in many respects contradicted that set forth in the 
Phaedo and the Republic, and this had one very salutary 
effect, that of directing attention once more to those 
dialogues which had always been held in antiquity to 
contain the genuine philosophy of Plato. At the same 
time, I am convinced that the theory of an earlier and 
_ later theory of Ideas is only a half-way house. Aristotle 
knows nothing of such a distinction, and he would have 
delighted to insist: upon it jf he had. The time has 
come, I believe, for a return to the older and better view. 
I prefer, accordingly, not to speak of ‘ Plato’s earlier 
theory of Ideas’, bécause I do not believe the theory 
was Plato's at all; and I prefer not to speak of ‘ Plato’s 
later theory of Idéas’, because I. am not: clear that 
Platonism proper is adequately described as a ‘ theory 
of Ideas ’, however trué it may be that it is based on the - 
Pythagorean doctrine to which alone that name is really 
appropriate.” 


1 This view is specially associated with the name of Professor Henry 
Jackson. T-hough I cannot accept all his results, I must not be taken to 
undervalue his great services to Platonic study. The genuineness of 
Plato’s later dialogues was first clearly established by. my Bierce 
Professor Lewis Campbell. 

2 Aristotle is commonly said to have gencca that Socrates held ‘the 
theory of Ideas’, but there is really no such statement in all his writings. 
What he does say is that Socrates did not make universals ‘separate’ 
(xwptora) from particulars, and that is quite true of the Platonic Socrates. 
In the Parmenides he is represented as puzzled about the precise relation 
of the forms to particular things, and in the Phaedo (100 d5) he is not 
sure whether zapovoia or xovevia is the right term. So, too, particulars 
‘partake in’ or ‘imitate’ the forms; but always and everywhere the 
particular thing is what it is because the e?50s is immanent in it. We 
know from Plato’s Sophist that there were. ‘ friends of the et6n’ who did 
‘separate’ the intelligible from the sensible, and it is with these that Aris- 
totle contrasts Socrates. The true Peripatetic interpretation is preserved 
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It remains to be added that I have only discussed in 
the notes that aspect of the theory of Ideas with which 
we are concerned in reading the Phaedo. So far as that | 
dialogue goes, it is a purely logical and scientific doctrine. 
The possibility of science extends just as far as the theory 
of Ideas will carry us and no further. Where it can no 
longer be applied, the region of myth begins. I am well 
aware that the doctrine has another aspect, to which 
attention has been specially called by Professor Stewart. 
In certain dialogues the Ideas are regarded as objects of 
ecstatic contemplation, and appear, to some extent, in 
a mythical setting. With that we have nothing to do at 
present. I may say, however, to avoid misunderstanding, 
that, while I quite agree with the demand for a ‘ psycho- 
logical’ explanation of this way of presenting the doc- 
trine, I can by no means admit that the explanation is 
to be looked for in the wuy% of Plato son of Ariston. 
The idea of ecstatic vision is most prominent in the 
Symposium and the Phaedris, that is to say, in just 
those dialogues where Plato’s dramatic art is at its best, 
and where, therefore, if my general principles of inter- 
pretation are sound, Socrates is most truly Socrates. 
The soul of the man who stood transfixed in silent, 
brooding thought for twenty-four hours in the camp at 
Potidaea is surely the soul to which we must look for 
a psychological explanation of the beatific vision de- 
scribed in the Phaedrus. On what else can his thoughts 


by Aristocles the teacher of Alexander of Aphrodisias (fr. 1) Ovx jmora 
dt Kat Swxpdrns, ard 5) 7d Acydpevor, éyévero wip emt aupi, kabdnep adrés 
épn TlAdrov. ebpvécraros yap dv nat Sewds anopioa nept nayros drovody, 
éreonveyKe Tds Te HOiKAS Kal MoALTLAAS OHEPEs, ETL Se THY TEpi THY ideay, 
mpwros émxeiphaas dpilecOar mavra be éyeipwy Adyov Kal wept TavTw CnTdY, 
EpOn TeAEUTIOAS. | 
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have been concentrated during that day and night? 
Surely not on the things he discusses in the Memorabilia ? 


XIIT 


The best book on Greek beliefs about the soul has no 
chapter on Socrates. Even Plato, the writer says, had 
not clearly conceived the thought of immortality so long 
as he continued to regard the world from the standpoint 
of a slightly developed Socraticism.! This view is based 
on two considerations. It is said, in the first place, that 
in the Apology Plato makes Socrates treat the question 
of immortality as an open one, and that the Apology is 
more historical than the Paedo. In the second place, it 
is pointed out that Xenophon does not make Socrates 
say anything about immortality in the Memorabilia. 
The inference is that the belief was foreign to ‘the 
historieal Socrates’. | | 

When, however, we look a little closer at these facts, 
their significance is seen to be rather different. Plato’s 
Apology professes to give us the speeches delivered by 
Socrates at his trial; and, though it would be absurd to 
treat it as a word for word report, it is doubtless 
historical in its main outlines.2 Even if it is not, it 
is clear that Plato has taken pains to make it such 
a speech as might actually have been delivered in an 
Athenian court, and it is quite certain from the practice 
of the orators that, in addressing the judges, it was 
impossible to assume immortality as distinct from mere 
survival. The old belief in powerful and dangerous 
ghosts had disappeared, and nothing very definite had 


1 E. Rohde, Psyche, ii, p. 265 (557)-. . 
2 As Gomperz puts it, the 4Aology is ‘stilisierte Wahrheit’. 
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taken its place. No doubt the average Athenian would © 
allow that the souls of the departed had some sort of 
existence—the religious observances connected with the 
dead imply that—but he had lost all faith in the primi- 
tive belief that they.continued to interest themselves 
in the affairs of this world. ‘If by any means,’ says 
Demosthenes, ‘the departed should be made aware of - 
what is now taking place, and that is the standing 
formula. Nor is there any evidence that people thought 
of the next life as a better life, or of the house of Hades 
as a better world. It was believed, indeed, that those 
who had been initiated at Eleusis enjoyed a better lot 
than others. They alone could properly be said to live 
after death ; but even that was a shadowy sort of life, 
and as far removed as possible from the immortality 
preached by the Orphic sectaries and the Pythagoreans. 
According to them, the soul was divine and immortal in 
its own right, and it was only after separation from the 
body that it could become truly itself. The soul of the 
Orphic votary dwelt with God and the saints and attained 
to complete purity and wisdom, while the initiated of 
Eleusis were at best a class of privileged shades. 

Had there been any real belief in a better life, it must 
have found expression in the Funeral Speeches, and 
especially in that part of them which was regularly 
devoted to the consolation of the survivors*; but we 


1 Cp. Dem. Lept, 87 ef tives rovTav rav TeTEXeUTHKOTOV AaBoL”EeY TpdTH 
Tit Tov vuvi yryvopévov mpayparos aicénow. At the end of his speech 
against Eratosthenes (100) Lysias goes so far as to say ofuat 8 adrods 
(robs TeOvedras) Huav Te dxpodcba Kal buds cicecOar THY WHpov pépovTas, 
which is the strongest statement in the orators. Cp. also Isocr. 19. 42 
el tis Cott aiaOnots Tols TeOvEedor TEpl TaY evOd5e yiyvopevwv, Plato, Menex. . 
248b 7 ef ris Zore Tois rereXeuTnKdaw alcOnots ToV CeVTMV. 


2 Rohde, Psyche, ii, p. 203 (495), # 3. 
1251 d 
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find nothing of the sort even in the Menexenus, which is 
put into the mouth of Socrates. The writer, whether 
Plato or another, has felt bound to conform to the usual 
practice in this respect. Nor is there any trace in 
Aeschylus or Sophocles of a belief in. a blessed -im+ 
mortality. It is Euripides who says ‘Who knows if life 
be.death and death be life?’, and is laughed at by 
Aristophanes for doing so. We see from this how 
foreign such a thought was to the Athenian mind. 
Euripides, like Socrates, had been influenced by strange 
Sone and he, like Socrates, was considered ‘im- 
pious’. a 
» In the ie then, Sciates only speaks as he was 
bound to speak. He wishes to show that death is no 
evil to a good man, even if the ordinary view of it is 
correct. At the worst, it is a dreamless sleep, and 
a night of dreamless sleep is better than most waking 
days. . But that is only one possibility. There are 
certain ‘sayings’! according to which death is really 
a migration of the soul to another world; and, if these 
are true, we may hope after death to join the company 
of Orpheus and Musaeus and Hesiod and Homer. It is 
surely clear that Socrates himself is more in sympathy 
with this belief than the other, though he may not say 
sO in as many words, and though he speaks with a 
certain reserve on the subject. Even in the Phaedo he 
makes certain reservations. He is sure that the soul 
is immortal, and that the purified soul only leaves the 

1 This, and not ‘ popular opinion’, I take to be the meaning of rd Aeyé- 
ueva in. Apol. 407, d6. . Cp. notes on Phaedo 63 6 and 70 C5. The 
term belongs originally to the language of the mysteries, in which 7a 


AeySpeva, are opposed to 7d Spwpeva, and is used elsewhere in Plato of 
the mystic doctrine or iepds ae 3 
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body to be with the wise and good God; he is not sure 
that it will enjoy the company of the saints and heroes 


of old.1 Both in the Phaedo and elsewhere he steadily 
declines to commit himself to the details of the Orphic 


doctrine. It is-a ‘ probable tale’, and we may hope that 
it,.or something like it, is true. In this respect the 


Phaedo does not go a step further than the AZology, and. 


the language of the Afgology really implies the belief 
explicitly stated in the Phaedo, Whatever concessions 
he may make for the sake of argument, Socrates lets 
it be clearly seen that his beliefs about the soul are not 
those of the man in the street. > : 
. The same considerations help to explain the silence of 
Xenophon in the Memorabilia. He is seeking to prove 
that the belief of Socrates about the gods was just the 


same as that of other pious people,’ and it would never 


have done to suggest that he held peculiar views about 
the soul. The doctrine of the soul’s immortality was; 
and remained, a heresy. Even Plato’s brother Glaucon 


is.represented in the Republic as startled when Socrates. 


propounds it as something he seriously believes and 


thinks he can prove.2 “And yet Xenophon knew the 


doctrine perfectly well. Even in the Wemorabilia, he 
Jets slip the statement that the soul ‘partakes in the 
divine ’, a phrase which really implies the whole theory.‘ 


1 Phaed. 631. 

2 Mem, i. 1. 368 ovdey weauv 67 poy sicepepe TOY GAAWY KTX. 

3 Rep. 608 d3 Ov« goongas, nv & éyh, Sri dOdvaros Huav % yuxn Kal ov- 
démore daédAvrau ;-—Kai ds éuBrabas Hot Kak 1 Oavpdoas ele? Ma AU’ » OUK eyarye 
ov 6é rov7’ Exes Adve; ' $ 

4 Mem. iv, 3. 14 Gada Biv kat dvOpwmov ye ext, thy elmep Tt Kal d\dO TOV 
dvOpwnrivev, tod Oelov peréxer, Ste pty Bagircver ev Hyiv pavepov, dparar-bé 
— 0b8 avrh. The invisibility and divine nature of the soul are just the 
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Further, this view, which could not safely be developed 
in the Memorabilia, is worked out at considerable length 
in the Cyropaedia, where the dying Cyrus is made to 
formulate it in language almost identical with that of 
the Phaedo.! Of this fact there can only be two ex- 
planations. Either Xenophon is borrowing from the 
Phaedo, or Plato and Xenophon are drawing from a 
common source. Further, this source must be Socratic ; 
‘for the kinship of the dying speech of Cyrus with the 
argument about the invisibility of the soul ascribed to 
Socrates in the Memorabilia is patent.2 It is possible 
that Xenophon derived it from Hermogenes, from whom 
he professes to have heard what he knew of the trial and 
death of Socrates?; but, on the whole, it is more likely 


points made in Phaedo 79b1 and 80a8, while Baoideve refers to the 
argument of Phaedo 79e8. Cp. Rohde, Psyche, ii, p. 2 (205). ‘If the 
soul is immortal, it is in its essential property identical: with God. 
Among the Greeks, whoever says tymortal says God ; these are.inter- 
changeable notions. Now in the religion of the Greek people the true 
fundamental proposition is that, in the divine order of the world, humanity 
and divinity are locally and ecsentially distinct and must remain so. A 
deep gulf separates the worlds of man and God.’ Even so innocent- 
looking a phrase as Tod Oeiov peréxet ignores this gulf, and therefore implies 
the mystic doctrine. There are some other passages about the ~ux7 
which seem to be reminiscences of the Phaedo. Cp. i. 2. 4 Thy rijs 
Yuyfs émpédAcav ove éumobiCev (cp. Phaed. 65a 10), i. 4. 18 THY Yuxiy 
KpatioTny TH avOpwry évéduae (6 Oeds), i. 2. 53 THS YuxTs EeAOovons, ev 
7 pévy yiyverat ppdvnots. These go far beyond the popular use of the 
word ypuy7. 

1 Xen. Cyr. viii. 7.17 sqq. Cp. especially 19 otro: éywye, & Taides, 
ovdé TovTO TwTOTE EnEiaOnY, ws h Wuxi?) ews pev ay ev OvnTe owpari 7, CH, Stay 
dé TovTou amadAayh, TEOVHKEY . . . OVSE YE BTMs ddpov ~oTa H YuxH, ereadav 
‘Tov appovos owparos bixa ‘yevqra, ovd€ TovTO wémeto pat" GAX’ Sray sa act 
kat xabapos 6 vous éxxpiOn, TOTE Kal _ppovisdiraroy aurov eixos eivat, 

2 Cp. Cyr. vil. 7. 17 0088 ydp viv Tor Thy y” éuny Wuxi éwpare with the 
passage about the invisibility of the soul alia p. ae n. 4. 

- §& Xen, Apol, 2. 
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that he simply took it from the PAaedo, adding some 
touches of his own. If so, he at least knew nothing 
inconsistent with the ascription of such arguments to 
Socrates. 

But we can go much further than this. We have 
positive evidence, dating from a time when Plato and 
Xenophon were children, that Socrates was commonly 
believed to hold strange doctrine about the soul.. In the 
Clouds of Aristophanes (v. 94), Strepsiades says, pointing 
to the house of Socrates— 

wuxav copev Tor’ é€oTi PpovTiaripiov, 
and, however natural such a way of speaking may appear 
to us, it was not natural for an ordinary Greek in the fifth 
century B.c. It is sufficiently established that the use of 
the word yvy to express a living man’s true personality 
is Orphic in its origin, and came into philosophy from 
_mysticism. Properly speaking, the yuy% of a man is_ 
a thing which only becomes important at the moment 
of death. In ordinary language it is only spoken of as 
something that may be lost; it is, in fact, ‘the ghost’ 
which a man ‘gives up’) Yet we find Aristophanes 
trying to raise a laugh by representing Socrates and his 
disciples as ‘souls’ or ‘ ghosts’ even in their lifetime.? 


1 The guAdtvyos is the man who clings to life. To risk one’s life is 
Oeiv, Tpéxew, nwvduvetew rept Puxis. Cp. Rohde, Psyche, i, p. 47 (43), #. 13 
ii, p. 141 (432), #1. From Homer downwards, the ywy7 is so regarded; 
wherever it means more than this, we may. trace the influence of mysti- 
cism or philosophy. . 

2 Cp. van Leeuwen, ad loc, ‘innuit non vivos vegetosque illic habitare 
homines sed mera eiéwaa capdvrwv, vexdwv quaedam dpernva Kdpyva quibus 
ppéves od Eumedoi ciow, Socrati puyaywyo (Av. 1555 qui locus omnino est 
conferendus) obtemperantia. Cf. infra vs. 504, ubi unus ex eorum numero 
dicitur 76vns,’: This is the popular view of the peAéry Oavarov (81a 1). 
See note on @avario:, Phaed. 64.0 5. | 
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The same point is made in the chorus of the Birds 
where Socrates is represented as calling up the souls 
of the dead! This, at any rate, cannot be aimed at 
‘the Sophists’*, and the caricature would be wholly 
pointless unless the real Socrates taught even at that 
date something like the doctrine of immortality and the 
‘practice of death’ (uedérn Oavdrov) which, as we know 
from the Phaedo itself, seemed so ridiculous to the mass 
of men. 

The truth is that, apart. from the prejudice which 
insists on seeing Socrates as a ‘rationalist’, there is 
nothing to cause surprise in the fact that he-was influenced 
by mystic doctrines: We have only to remember the 
character of the man and the times he lived in. The 
fusion of science and mysticism, to the great ad- 
vantage of both, had been the characteristic feature of 
the generations immediately preceding his own, and his 
youth was passed at a time when it was much in evidence. 
He had even spoken with Parmenides at Athens,® and 
he was only about twenty years younger than Em- 
pedocles, who joined the Athenian colony of: Thurii 
when Socrates was about five and twenty.* A little 
later, the Pythagoreans were expelled from the citiés of 
Magna Graecia, and took refuge at Thebes, Phlius, and 
1 Cp. van Leeuwen, ad doe. ‘ Sic ridetur philosophus de animi immortali- 
tate disputare solitus dum vitae lenocinia aspernatur’, The context makes 
it clear that yvxaywyet is to be taken in the strict sense of ghost-raising. 
Chaerephon ‘the bat’ is Se isa as playing the part of the ‘ oa i 
_ 2 Phaed. 64.b1sqq. ' : 
; § E. Gr. Ph.? p. 192, and, for the connexion of pecmcaiice with Pytha. 
goreanism, 2b. pp. 194 and 221. 

4 E. Gr..Ph.? pp. 229 and 237. It is sowhere stated that Bia peadales 


visited Athens, but it would be strange if he did not, seeing that he went 
to Thurii. 
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elsewhere.t All this could not but impress a young man 
who had a strong vein of mysticism in his own nature, as 
is shown by what we know of his ecstatic trances and the 
‘divine sign’. We are told expressly that he had the 
latter from boyhood. It would be much more difficult 
to account for all this, if we were to suppose Plato rather 
than Socrates to have been the mystic. By his time 
Orphicism had degenerated into a mere superstition, and 
the barefooted Pythagorists who still maintained the 
original practices of their order would be quite un- 
sympathetic to him. The Pythagoreans whom he 
knew had dropped all that, and busied themselves 
only with science and politics. It is a fine historical 
touch in the Phaedo that the young Pythagoreans, 
Simmias and Cebes, are not very familiar with the mystic 
doctrine, and require to have it explained to them by 
Socrates. 


XIV 


But Socrates was no Orphic for all that. He had 
another characteristic which kept him from turning 
mystic out and out. That was the Attic e/pwveia, that 
shrewd, non-committal spirit, natural to a people of. 
farmers and tradesmen, which Aristophanes has depicted 
for us in his typical Athenian figures, .and which. 
Demosthenes denounced. Enthusiasm tempered by 

1 FE. Gr. Ph.? p. go. 

2 Apol. 31d 2 epot 5& robr’ éorlv éx mardcs dptapevov. .The twenty-four 
hours trance at Potidaea happened when Socrates was about thirty-seven, 
five years before Plato was born. 

8 E. Gr. Ph.? p. 103, #. 2. 

4 E. Gr. Ph.’ p. 319 sq. 

5 The proper meaning of eipwy is ‘sly’, ‘ cunning’, malin, and elpwveia 
is not regarded as exactly a good quality. In the Platonic dialogues, it is 
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irony (using both words in their Greek sense) may serve 
as a formula for the Socratic 7005.1 Xenophon gives us 
too little enthusiasm and Aristophanes too little irony ; 
it is only in the Platonic Socrates that both elements are 
harmoniously combined in a character with a marked 
‘individuality of his own. The Platonic Socrates is no 
mere type, but a living man. That, above all, is our 
justification for believing that he is in truth ‘ the historical 


Socrates ’. 


only the. opponents of Socrates who ascribe it to him. The Scots words 
‘canny’ and ‘ pawky’ express something similar. Demosthenes speaks 
of it as a bad trait in the Athenian character (Phil.i. 7, 37). At its 
worst, it leads people to shirk their responsibilities ; at its best, it is 
a salutary vagde kal péuvac’ dmorelv. For the way in which Socrates 
refuses to commit himself to the positive details of the mystic theology 
cp. 63c1#. It is clearly a personal trait. 
1 Or, as Gomperz puts it, ‘a hot heart under a cool head.’. 
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‘Tue dialogues of Plato were arranged in nine tetralogies by 
the grammarian Thrasyllus in the reign of Tiberius. The first 
tetralogy comprised the Luthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo, 
1.e. those dialogues which deal specially with the trial and death 
of Socrates. 

At some subsequent date the dialogues were edited in two 
volumes, the first of which contained tetralogies I~VII, the 
second, tetralogies VIII-IX, with some spurious works. As 
one or other of the two volumes was apt to be lost, the MS. 
authority for tetralogies I~VII is quite different from that for 
tetralogies VIJI-IX and the spurious dialogues. 

The leading representatives of the first volume are the Bodleian 
MS., E. D. Clarke 39 (B), the Venice MS. App. class. 4, 1 (T), 
and the Vienna MS. 54, suppl. phil. gr. 7 (W). 

B. The Bodleian MS., commonly called the Clarkzanus 
after E. D. Clarke, who discovered it in the island of Patios, 
was written for Arethas in the year 895 a.p. It was held by 
Cobet and others that it was our sole independent authority, 
and all recent texts of the Phaedo are based more or less 
consistently on this hypothesis. 

T. The Venice MS. or Marcranus (tenth century a.p.?) is 
the original of the great majority of existing Plato MSS., and 
in particular of the MS. from which the Aldine text was derived. 
The text of Stephanus also. goes back to the same source. 
These MSS. were arbitrarily classed by Cobet and at one time 
by Schanz as. deferzores, and the chief work of Platonic critics 
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down to the last quarter of the nineteenth century was to 
bring the text more and more into accordance with B, and to 
eliminate readings which came from other MSS. 

The credit of inaugurating a better method belongs to Schanz 
himself. In 1877 he showed that T was of co-ordinate authority 
with B, and that we must take account of both. In some ways 
T represents the tradition even more faithfully than B. For 
instance, it contains the old scholza, while B has a new set com- 
posed in the ninth century a.p., probably by Arethas himself. 

Unfortunately, Schanz had edited the Phaedo before he made 
this discovery, and he has not republished it since: The readings 
of T were first published by the present editor in 1899. : 

W. The importance of this MS. had been seen by Bast, 
and an imperfect collation of it was used to some extent by 
Stallbaum, but its omission from Bekker’s apparatus criticus \ed 
to its being generally ignored till Professor Kral of Prague once 
more called attention to it. Its claims to be regarded as a co- 
ordinate authority with B and T were warmly contested by 
Schanz, but on insufficient grounds. The publication of the 
anonymous commentary on the Zheae/e/us from a Berlin papyrus 
showed conclusively that W represented a very ancient tradition 
of the text. The MS. was brought to Vienna from Florence, 
and it seems to have come there from Sicily. The Latin 
version of the Phaedo made by Euericus Aristippus, Archdeacon 
of Catana, in the twelfth century, a.p., was made either from it 
or from a very similar MS. It is to be noted further that the 
corrections made by the second hand in the Clarkzanus (B’), 
which is probably that of Arethas himself, are taken from a 
MS. closely resembling W, so that it must represent a tradition 
older than B. . 

A special feature of W is the number of ancient variants 
which ‘it records in the margin. If all the other MSS. were 
lost, we could still construct a good text from W alone, and 
that is more than can be said either of B or of T. 
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In this edition, when W alone is quoted, it is to be understood 
that B and T have the reading adopted in the text; when B and 
T alone are quoted, it is to be understood that W agrees with B. 
Thus, on the first page, it may be inferred that B and T have 
To hdppakoy émev and dyyetAa, while W has eye dxovoait, oids 7 jv 
and ti otv hy. 

An interesting addition to our knowledge of the text was 
made by the publication by Professor Flinders Petrie of some 
papyrus fragments which must have been written within a century 
of Plato’s death (Ars. i.e. papyrus Arsinoctica). On the whole, 
their text is inferior to that of our MSS., though these are more 
than a thousand years later. The papyrus represents the cheap 
texts current in early times, while our costly MSS. are copied 
from careful editions. . 

The quotations in ancient writers, especially Eusebius and 
Stobaeus, sometimes preserve old readings, and often confirm 
' TW as against B. They are, however, taken from MSS. of 
various degrees of authority and must be used with great 
caution. 
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EX. Airés, & Palswv, tapeyévov Zeoxpdret exelyy TH 
nuepg TO pdppakoy emuev ev TO deoparnple, 7) GAXOV TOU 
HKOveas; 

@AIA. Airés, 3 "Eyéxpares. 

EX. Ti ody 89 éorw drra cirev 6 dvnp mpd Tod Oava- 

Q n 5 4 eg / SS ON > A 9 , . \ 
TOU; KQl Ts ETEAEUTA; NOEwWS yap AY EYW Akovoalt. | Kal 
yap ovre [rév moAiTév] Prevaclwv ovdels wavy Te emXwpiacer 
Ta vov ’AOnvace, otre tis E€vos adixrar xpovov oavyxvov 
24 e _ eon fs > a as 9 9 KY 
éxelOey OoTis av nuivy capes TL ayyetAat olos T HY TeEpt 
rovrwr, mAnVv ye 6H Sti ddppaxoy mi@y dmoOdvou Tov dé 
dAAwy ovdey ely ev ppdcew. 

PATA. Ovde ra wepi Tijs Bees ape émvdecOe Ov TpdToVy 
eyevETO; 

EX. Nal, ratra pev qyiy tyyer€ Tis, Kat 2banyid Comer 

x4 : / Pe n iv /. 
ye Sti mddAat yevouevns atris ToAAG toTepoyv datverat 
dmodaveéyv. tl otv jv rotro, @ Paldav; 

AIA. Téxn tis aird, @ Exexpares, rule Bry eTUX EV 
yap Th mporepala Tis déxns  Tptvyva eal TOU TAolov 
O €is amNY ’"AOnvaiot wéptrovelw. 


22 emey 7d odpuaxov Ww a6 éym B: om. T &7 Tey woA- 
tay secl. v. Bamberg: SAaciwy secl. Schaefer br amaryyeinat W 


RvB: 4T a5 oty B: om. T a8 méurovow B T: wéumovo 
kar’ ros B*? W ; 
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EX. Todro dé 87 té éorw; 

@MAIA, Totr gore ro aN, ®s dacw A Oyvaton, ev © 
Onoev’s wore cis Kpyrnv tovs “dis émra” éexelvovs @xero. 
dywv Kal gowoé te Kal abros éo@6n. TO ody ’AmoAAwYL 
noEavto os héyerat Tore, el TwOETEV, Exdorov erovs Dewplay 
andgew eis Affdov: Hv dy det kat viv ere é& exelvov Kar 
eviavroy TO OG méurovow. emevddv ody apEwvrar rijs 
Jewplas, véuos early adrois év TS xpdvw TovT@ Kafapevew 
THY ToAW Kal Snuoola pydéva aroxrewivat, mply dy eis 
Andsv te adixynra: Td mAoloy Kal mad. Sedpo* TodrTo 8 
éviore ev TOAAG xpdvo ylyverat, bray Tbxwow dveywot aTro- 
AaBovres airovs. apx7 O eéoTi THs Oewpias éreday Oo 
tepeds Tod “AméAAwvos oTeWn THY Tpbyuvay Tod TAolov' 
Tobro O érvxev, HoTEp A€yo, TH TpoTEepala THs Sixys yeyo- 
vos. Oia Tatra Kal Todds xpdvos eyevero TO Doxparer év 
TO deopwrnplo 6 peragd ris Sikns re Kal Tod Oavdrov. 

EX. Ti de 89 ra wep) atrov rov Odvarov, ® Paldwv; ri 
ny Ta AEX evra Kal mpaxOevra, kal rives of Tapayevdpuevor 
Tov. emirndelov TS dvdpl; 7 odk elwy ob Upxovres Tapetvat, 
GAN Eonpos erededra hidrov; 

PATA. Ovdapds, GrrAa maphoay TIVES, kat moAAob Ye : 

EX. Tatra on TAvTa mpodvpiOnre os cadéorara Hwy 
amayyetha, ef pn tls cou epKeNe Tuyxdves ovea. 

@AIA. AANA oxoAdlw ye cal teipdocoua: tyiy Sinyj- 
cacba Kal yap Td pepvijcOar Swxpdrovs kat abrov Aéyovta 
Kal dAAov adkovovra euotye del tdvTwv HdioTov. 

EX. ’AAAG pny, & Paldwv, kal rods dkovoopévovs ye 
ToLovTous érépous exeis® GAA TEL=pPS ws dv Sbvyn axpiBE- 
oTarTa bueLed Oeiv. TOPTOs 

@PAIA. Kai pny éywye Sovpdorve ae TAPAYEVOMLEVOS. 
ovTe yap os Oavdtw TapdvTd pe Gvdpds emirndetov cheos 

QI wore Onoeds W b7 7reB:om.T  €6 Be BT? rive 


jv BW a4 ye B: tre T © ASB: Erépous. at €ratpous W 
dg dekeAdety B: SteaAPety T a ne 
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, oe 3% , 
cloner eddaiuwr yap mor dvijp épaivero, ® ‘Exéxpares, Kal 
Tod TpdTov Kal TGV Adywv, os ddEGs Kal yevvalws éredcdTa, 
eh > Un V4 > 9. -7 + 
@oTe pot éxeivoy taploracba. pnd eis “Atdov tovra avev 
elas potpas iévat, GAAG Kal exeioe Agixdpevoy ed mpdkew 
eimep tis mémoTE Kal GAAos. Sia 5) TadrTa ovdey .avu pot 
é€Xewov clone, @s eikds dv ddferev elvar wapévT. Tevet, 
ovTe ad Hoorn ws ev dirocodla judy évrav Gotep cidbepnev 
—kal yap of Adyot Towtrof Twes Foav—dard’ arexvis 
aronéy Ti por ma0os Taphy Kal Tis anOns Kpacis and Te THs 
nOovns ovykexpapevn 6uod Kal amd THs Avs, evOvpovpEero 
Sri avrixa éxetvos GuedAre TeAevTayv. Kal TavTES Of TapdyTEs 
axeddv tt otrw diexeipeOa, Tore pev yeAGrres,.éviore dé 
daxpvovres, eis 5 Hudv kal diadepdvTws, ’AmoAACSwpos— 
otc0a ydp mov Tov dvdpa kal tov Tpéroy adrod. 
EX. IIés yap ov; 
@AIA. *Exeivés re roivey mavrdracw otrws eixev, Kat 
avros éywye érerapdypnv Kat of dAdou. 
EX. “Ervyov 5€, ® Paldwy, rlves Ttapayevoperor; 
@PAIA. Otdrds re 57 6 "AroAAdSwpos Tév emtywpiwr 
mapnv kat KpiréBovdos kal 6 Tarhp avtod Kal éri “Eppoye- 
yns kal “Eseyevns kal Aioylns kal ’Avriobevns: jv d& Kal 
Kryjotinmos 6 Tlaaviets cat Mevégevos cal GAdou Ties TOV 
émixwpiwy. TlAdroy 5% otpa: nobéves. 
EX. Hévow.d€ twes twappoav; - 
BAIA. Natl, Siupias ré ye 6 OnBaios cat KéBns xai 
Dadsavdyns cal Meyapdbey Eixreldns re cal Tepwiwv. 
EX. Ti 6€3.°Aploriunmos xal KAedpuBporos -mapeyévovto; 
TT: bd mn ~ 2 2 7 DS 2\ / * 
PALA. Ov djra: ev Aiyivn yap eheyovTo ewan, 
ae o , 
€3 avip B: 6 avip T €4 Trav Adyav B?T W: tot Adyou Bt 
fw) s ae : yo 8 
e5/ bore por BT: &o7’ Euorye W mwapioracba: éxeivoy W et transp. 
signis fecit T a6 ard B: om. T a8 réré TT: 67é Bz: 7b W 
bw «prrdBovaos T : 6 xpierdBovdos B avrov BT: atrod xpirwy B? W 
bir dé om: ‘pr. T er re BT: om. W C2 gpadavins B?T: 
pauderiins BW 
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EX. ~"AAXos b€ Tis wapqy; 

PAIA. Syeddv ri oipar rovrovs wapayeveo Oar. 

EX. Ti ody 37; tives dys joay of Adyou; 

PAIA. ’Eyo cou é€ apyns wavta weipdoopar dinynoa- 
aba. aet yap dH Kal Tas mpdcbev Huépas cidOeney orray 
Kat éy® kal of GAAot mapa Tov Swxpdryn, cvdAdcydpevor 
éwOey eis TO dixacrypioy ev @ Kal f dikn eyévero* wAnoiov 
yap jv tod decpwryptov. TE PLEMEVOUED owv Exdorore ws 
apes al TO deopeorrpiov, diarpiBovres per GATAY, dveo- 
yeTo yap ov TpP@ emrevdn dé dvouxOeln, eloguen mapa TOV 
Boxpary kal (ra TOANS: dunmepebopiey per avrod. kal 67 Kal 
tore mpwairepoy \cuvehéynue\ TH yap mporepaia [huéepa| 
évretdy C€nAOopev ex Tod Secpwrnplov éomwépas, emvOducda 
Stt TO TAotoy ex Andou aduypévov ely. tapyyyetAayey obv 
dAANAOLS HKew ws mpwatrara eis TO ElwOds. Kal FKowev Kal 
nui e€eAOav 6 Oupwpds, Gorep elder traxovew, eimev TreEpt- 
weve Kal wt) mpdrepoy mapievar Ews av adros Kedevon: 
““Avovot yap,” pn, “ot &vdexa Swxpdry kal mapayyéAdovoew 
Ores dv THdE TH HuEpa TerEvTG. ov ToAvY d° ody xpdvoY 
eTLTXav Key Kal exeAevey Tuas elovevat, eloidyTes ob 
KaTeAapBdavoney Tov pev. Swxpdrn apt. AeAvpevov, Thy be 
Eavbinmnv—ytyvéckes yap—txovody re Td Twaidiov abrod 
Kal mapaxadnpevnyv. as oty cidey Huas 7 Zavbinmn, avnv- 
dnyunoé te Kat towdr drra etrev, ofa dy eidOacw al 
yovaixes, bre "OQ, Sédxpares, torarov b7 ce mpocepodor viv 
ot émuirndevor Kal ov Tovrous.” Kal 6 SwKpdryns Prcwas eis 
Tov Kpirava, “ *Q Kpirwy,” ey, “ anayétw tis abriy 
olkade.” | ee 

Kal éxelyny piv amiydv twes trav rob Kplrwvos Bodcav 
Te Kal Komromévny: 6 d& Swxpdryns dvaxadiCdpevos eis rip 


d5 dvegyero BT: avegyvuro W 6 eioxfemey B: Armer y 
as neépe secl. Hermann @4 dorep BT: doris B? W mept~ 


pew B: CM MEVELY T @7 reAeuvTa T.: rereuThon B €9 &€xé- 


Aever BT: éxéAcuoey B? W eloudyres BT: elaerOdyres B*?W 
a7 abriy B: rairny TW br es BT ets.v. W: emt B7Wt 
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«hivny ovvexapye TE TO oKedos Kal e€erpupe TH xELpi, Kai 
tpiBwov aya, ‘Qs aromov, ey, & dvdpes, Eouxe Te eEtvar 
totro 5 kaAdotow of GvOpwro. nods ws Oavpaciws TEduKe 

\ \ a 3 Ny = \ , L ¢ s 
mpos TO Sokoty évaytiov eivat, TO AvTNPOY, TO Gua pev 
aira pn OéAew rapaylyvecOa. TO GvOpd7@, €dv S€ Tis 

, \X e \ / / 9_- ee A 2 ON 
Sudkn TO Erepoy Kat AapBdvn, oxeddy Te dvayKalerOa det 

\ \ @ d a) a m” € ! 
AapBdvew Kal TO Erepov, Oomep EK plas Kopudys nupevo 
ov dvre. Kat pot dSoxet, py, ei evevdnoey attra Alcwmros, 
pddov dv ovvbcivar ws 6 Oeds BovdAduevos aira Siaddd€at 
“~ 3 \ > 35 7 ” >] br 3 n 

TOAELOUVTA, ETTELON OUK EdvVATO, GUVNWEV Els TAUTOV avTots 
IN Q iN “~ we \. ef f 
Tas Kopupds, kal dua Tatra © dy TO Erepoy Tapayévyntat 
émakohovdet borepoyv kal TO Erepov. Somep ody kal avT@ por 
€ouxey* ered) b7d TOD Secpod Hv ev TO oKeAE, TO GAyeLwdr, 
jKkew 07 halvera étaxoAovOoty TO 7dv. 

c = 

O otv KeBns trodaBev, NH rov Ala, @ Dexpares, 
A n 
épn, «0 y énolnoas dvayuynoas pe. wept yap ToL~Tov 
TOMpaTwY @VY TeToinkas évrelvas Tovs Tob Alow@rov Adyous 
Kat TO els Tov "AmédAAwW mpooipioy Kal GAAoL TIVés ME 7}dy 
2 \ E#7 a 3 4 S rf) s. 3 \ 
npovto, atap Kat Evnvos mpeny, ote Tore SuavonOeis, emedy 
dedpo HADES, evrolnoas aird, mperepov ovdey TeTOTE TOMNCAS. 
ei oy Th oon pedeL TOD exew eve Edyve dnoxplvacba Sray 


se advOis épwra—ed otda yap bru épjoerar—eimée ti xpr 


déyeu. | | 

Aeéye Tolvuv, ton, avTG,.@ KeBns, radnOq, Sri ovk 
éxelvy Bovdduevos ovdé Tols Toujpacw aiTod dvrirexvos 
civat énoinca tadra—idn yap os od padioy ely—dadN’ 
évunvioy tTwav amoTeipduevos Ti héyot, Kal apooLodpevos 
ei dpa rodAdkis radrny Thy povotkyy por emurdrro. movety. 
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nv yap 8) drra rodde: moAAdKis prot hoirav TO abro év- . 
, 9 an , / Dy > 2 ey , 
umvioy ev TH TapeAOovTs Bim, GAAoT Ev GAAH OWet hawwo- 
pevov, TA avTa dé A€yov, °Q, Séxpares,” Edy, “ povorkjy 
mote. Kal épyagov.” Kal éym éy ye TO mpdcbev xpdvw STEP 
émpartov Tovro bmehdpBavov avtd por TapaxeAcverOal . TE 
kal émikeAevew, omep of Tots G€ovor SiaxeAevdpevot, Kal 
éuol otra TO evinviov bmep Emparroy TOTO e7TLKEAEVELY, 
povoixny moveiv, os dirocodias pev ovons peylorns povot- 
las 5 “A \ fal / fe) > 3 \ e 4 
Kis, Esod S€ TodTo mparrovros. viv 6 emeidn WY TE SiKky 
>. / \ e a a ¢ XN , / P) , y 
éyeveTo Kat N TOD Oeod EopTH Svex@AvE Me ATrOOYHT KEW, Zdoke 
n of / / \ 

Xphvat, ei Apa woAAGKis ot TpOoTaTTOL TO eviTVLOY TavTHY 
N\ , X a “\ 3 “a 3 AN 3 x 
THY Synueodn povorkny Torey, py amelOnoat avT@ adda 
. a >) / Ss 4 \ 29 / \. 9 : , 
mou’ aopadéorepoy yap eivat wy amevar mplv adoo.w- 
cacbat momocavra roumpara [kal] mOduevov TO evuTvie. 
otrw 3) mpSrov pev eis Tov Gedy érolnoa ob iv 7 Tapodoa 
6vola: pera 5& Tov Oedv, evvonoas bri Tov TonTHY déo1, 
elmrep péAXdot ToUnTHs Elvat, Torey pvOovs GAA’ ov Adyovs, 
ee ee > , s a N AN _f 
kal avros ovK 7 pvOoAoy.KOs, 61a Tavra 67 Os MpoxeEtipous 
eixov pvOovs Kal HmioTduny Tovs Aicwmov, TovTwY éTmoinca 

a > / A a > f : 7/ / 
ols ‘TMPOTOLS EVETVXOV. TAVTA OVY, W KeéBns, Etjve pace, 
kal éppdcba kal, dv cudpovn, eve didkew os TaxLoTa. 

ppaor » dv owpporh, ey : 
#7 f- @ NN: ‘ na 
deur d€, @s Coxe, THUEpOY* KEeAEvoVTL yap AOnvaioL. 
a “a ™» / 
Kal 6 Siupias, Ofov mapaxedcdn, ép~y, TOTO, ® Yo- 
kpares, Eiyvo., moAAa yap Hon evrerdxnka TO avdpi: 
oxeddv ody e& dv eye joOnuat odd’ 6rworiody cor éKav: 
eivat meloerat. 
om A 
Ti 5€; 7.8 bs, od dirdcodos Etnvos; 
“Epotye Soxel, py 6 Sipias. | 
: n , 
"EdeAjoes roivey kat E’nvos cai mas bro. aéiws rovrov 
“~ ‘ \ -@ f 
Tob mpdypaTos péTeoTW. ov pevToL'tows Bidoerat avToV 
a8 elvaa BT: efvar évduscov B? W ‘apw BT: apdrepoy mply by 
Bw bir xa BTw: om. Wet punct. not.t — me@duevor 
BT W sed e ex: T . b5 5) B: om. T" -b6 kal qamordunr 
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ov yap pact Oepirov eivar. Kat dua A€ywv radra ‘kaOjce 
Ta oOKEAH em) THY yHv, Kat KabeCépevos otrws Ady TA AoWTa 
dueA€yero. ' 

"Hpero oty airéy 6 KéBns: Tlés rotro A€yes, & 
LoOxpares, TO py Oepirov elvar Eavtov BidcecOat, eOérew 8 

“ . 4 ; , 
av TG aroOvnokovre Tov mirdcogov ErecOar; - 

Té d€, @ KéBns; ovk dxynxdare ot re Kal Sylas reps 
TOV ToLOvTWY PiA0Adw ovYyyEyouéTES; 

Ovdév ye cadés, & Ddxpares. 

"AAAG pay Kal eyo e& dxojs népt airav A€ywr & pev 
oly TvyXdvw aknKkods POdvos obdels Aéyew. Kal yap tows 
kal pddiora mpemes péAdovTa éxeloe ATodnuely SiacKoTeEly 
TE Kat mvOodoyeiv Tept THs amodnulas Ths ext, Tolay Twa 

> N +7 ™ , XN \ a of . 9 “a 
auTnpy oloueba eivatr Ti yap av Tis Kal motot UXO ev Th 
MEXpt HALov dvepav xpdve; 

Kara ri 3) oty more ob act Oepirov eivat adrov éavrov 
2 / a A EA DS 4 ; \ \ 
aTOKTEWUVAaL, @ SoKpares; non yap eywye, Smep vuvdy od 
jpov, Kat Pioddov ijxovea, bre wap’ jyiv Sintaro, ijn de 
Kat GhAwy twav, os od dS€ou Tobro Torey: cades dé Tepl 
avTay ovdevos TéTOTE Ode AKTKOA. 
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AANG TpoOvpcio Oar Xpy, Ey: Taxa yap dv Kai dxov- 
gas. tows pevror Oavpactov cor paveirar ei TodTo pdvoy 
TOV Gddwv ardvtev amdoby eorw, kal oddémoTe TUyXdvEL TS 
ae t \ 
dvOpdreo, domep Kal radAa, éotw bre Kal ofs BéATvoy «dv» 

XA n me 
FeOvavat h Chv,jots 8& BéAriov reOvdvar, Oavpaoroyv tows 
2 ba V4 a_-3 | re ‘\ ivd 3 \ 
oot. haiverat et tovrots Tots avOpdmots yh Sovoy adrovs 
: nn na f Bs 
éavTovs ed mroveiv, AAA GdXov Sef wepysévew edepyéTnv. — 
\ 4 / > f 3 / yo 4 # ae 

Kat o KeBns jpéua emtyeAdoas, "Ittw Zeds, edn, 
it n n / 
avTot gpwvy elev. 
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Kal yap dy ddferer, &6n 6 Swxpdrys, otrw y elvar 
ddoyov: ob pévrot GAN’ tows y exer Twa Adyov. 6 pe ody 
ey amoppytois Aeydpevos TEepl at’Tav Adyos, ws &y Tit. 
dpoupa éopev of GvOpwiror Kat ob det OH EavTov éx Tavrns 
AVew odd’ GrodidpdoKew, péyas TE Tis wow patverat Kal ov 
padios dudeiv: od pévror GAA THdE ye por Soxe?, ® KeBys,. 
eD A€yer Oar, Td'Oeods Elvar TUGY TOUS emuedovpEevovs Kal. 
Mas Tods avOpdrovs ev TGv KTndTwv Tois Oeois etvat. 7 
col ov dSoKket otras; | 

"Epotye, dyoly 6 KéBns. 

Ovixody, 7 & bs, cal ob dy. rOv cavrod xrnudtov et 
TL avTO éavTO ATOKTEWVoL, iy OnUHnVaYTds cov 6TL BovrEt 
abvré reOvdvat, yadetalvos av aitS kai, eb twa exo 
Tyuwplay, TyLwpoto av; 

Tldavy y', éoyn. | 

"lows tolvey rtatrn ioik ddoyov pi) mpdrepoy avrorv 
‘amoxrewbvar deiv, mpiv dvdykny twa Beds éemuméuayn, 
Gonep Kal THY vdv Huiy Tapodoar. 

"ANN? eixds, pn 6 KéBns, rotrd ye halverar. 0 pev- 
rot vuvoy edeyes, TO TOUS Hirocddous padiws dv ebérew 
dmrobuncKew, Zoukey Todro, & Sd«pates, atémw, elmep 6- 
puvdy ed€yomev  ebhdyws exer, TO Oedy re elvar Tov emime- 
Aotpevov Hua Kal pas éxeivov xripara eivat. TO yap ml 
dyavaxrey rovs ppovyswrdrovs éx tavrns ths Oepatetas 
amidvras, év % emiotarotow abréy, olmep dpiotol eiow Toy 
évrwy emordras, Oeol, odk exer Adyov: od ydp Tov adrés ye 
abrod olerar dyewov emipednoecOar édevOepos yevouevos. 
GAN’ avénros pev avOpwros tay’ dv oinbein radra, pevkteov 
eivat and Tod deomérov, Kal ovK dv AoyiCouro Sri ob det ard 
ye TOD dyabotd ghedyew GAN’ OTL pddtoTa ‘Tapapeverv, d10 
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Kal 6 Sipplas, "AAAG phy, pn, © Tdxpares, viv ye por 
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doxet TL Kal avTS Acyew Kens: ti yap dv Bovdduevor 
dvdpes copol ws adnOGs Seordras duetvous avrav pevyo.er 
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x Q , “ v4 € ‘4 J \ € “ 
oe relvew Tov Adyov, St. oftw padlws Pépers Kal yas 
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Aixaa, &py, A€yere’ otpar yap duas A€yew Gre xpy pe 
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mpos Tadra amoAoynoacba domep év SixacTypto. 
IIdvu pev ody, pn 6 Synplas. 
Dépe 57, 7] 8 bs, weipadG miOavedrepoyv mpds byas amodo- 
x (3 
yncacOa. 7) mpos Tous dixacrds. eyo yap,,épn, © Dyipia 
re kat KéBns, ef pev py Ounv fEew ampGrov pey mapa 
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dy ovx dyavaxtév TO Bavaro viv b€ @d tote bri Tap 
dvdpas’ re €milw apiEer Oat, dyabovs—kai Todro wey ovK dy 
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dyabods ew, eb tore Sri eimep Te GAO THY ToLodTwY 
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aomep ye Kal mdAae A€yerat, TOAD Gewvoy Tots ayabots 7H 
TOUS KakKots. | 

Té otv, on 6 Sipplas, © Sexpares; avros éxov Thy. 
f 4. b) a 9 > A x oN CA : , s 
didvotay TavrTny év VO Exes aTieval, H KAY Nl peradolys; 
i n a iy \ Le) \ 
Kowov yap dn euorye SoKet kal juty civar dyabov TovTO, Kat 
dua co. 7 amoAoyia eora, cay dmwep A€yets Huas wetons. 
"AAAG TEipdoopat, ey. mpOtov dé Kpirwva rodvie 
oxepopucda ti éorw 5 BovrAccOal joe SoKel waAau eimety. 
> BN 
Ti €, @ Texpares, by 6 Kpirwy, GAo ye 7 TaAat 
: 4 
por A€yer 6 peAAwy cor ddcew TO hdpyakoy STL xpH gor 
ppacew @s eAdxiora diadéyerOar; dyot yap Oepyaiver Oat 
la ay : x f 
M@dAov Siadeyouevous, deiy 5é ovdév ToLodroy mpooepE 
T® hapudko ef O€ py, eviore dvayKacer Oat kal dis Kal Tpis 
mivew TOUS TL TOLOUTOY TOLOvYTAS. 2 
Kal 6 Sewxparns, "Ea, ébn, xaipew avrdvy GAG povov 
\ ¢ a fof € \ s , 2X N / 
TO €avTOU TapacKevaleTW ws Kal Ols dwowy, Edy O€ dé, 
Kat Tpis. 
"AAAG oxeddv. pev Te On, py 6 Kpirwv> adda ot wWadas 
TpayYPaTa Tape xX el. 
“Ea airév, épn. add’ tiv 87 Tots duxactals BovAopat 
4 \ , 32755 a e 4 : > / 2. oN a 
70n Tov Aoyov arodotval, ws pot Paiverat EikOTwS aVvnp TO 
dv7t év girocodia diatpipas rév Blov Oappeiy peddwv 
3 ” \ wv => Pp) n“ / y 9 XS 
amoOaveto dat kal eveAmis civat exet peyiota otcecOar ayaba 
émeloay tehevTyon. mos av oty db Tove’ obrws ExXOL, w 
Zyypia re kal KéBns, eyo weipacopar dpacar. 
Kwédvvetovor yap Scour tvyxavovow dp0ds amrdpevot 
gitocodias AednO€évar rovs dAAovs: Stu ovdev GAAO atrot 
Ps , Le) Ul \ ee A z > a 
énitndevovow 7 arobvacKew Te Kat TeOVdvat. «i odv TodTO 
adnbés, drovov SHTov ay ely mpoOvpetoOar pev ev TavTl TO 
noes, 7 n mpobup 
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Kai 6 Suyuptas yeAdoas,, Ny rov Ala, ébn, © So&xpares, 
ob mavy yé we vuvd) yedacélovra émoinoas yeAdoat. otyar 
yap ay Trovs ToAAOvs atts Totro axovcavras SoKEly Ev TaVV 
cipijrOat els rods pirocopotyras—xat Tyupdvar dy rods pay 
map juiv avOperovs cal mévv—ére TS dvTe of pidroco- 
ovrres Oavaract, kal opas ye ob AeAHOacw Ore dEvol eiow 
TOUTO TATVXEW. 

Kai adnOn ¥ av A€youev, & Syupla, wAjy ye rod odas 
yn heAnOevar. A€ANOev yap adrods # Te OavarSor Kal h d£iol 
elo Oavdrov kat olov Oavdrov of ws adnOGs Piddcodot. 
eimapev yap, én, Tpds Huas advrovs, xalpew eimdvres éxel- 
vows’ ‘pyobpeOd te Tov Odvaroy éival; 

Ilavv ye, pn trordaBav 6 Syuptas. 

"Apa ma GAAO Te Ti Ths Woyis dnd Tod cdparos 
anadhaynv; Kal evar robro TO TeOvdvat, xwpis pev ard Ths 
Woxns anadAayey airs Kad’ atrd TO cGya yeyovévat, xwpis 
dé rHY Woxnv [dad] Tob odparos amadAayeioay. aitHy Kad 
avTiy elvat; apa py dAdo tt H 6 Odvatos 7 TobTO; 

Ovk, GAG TotTo, Edn. ; 

Lkéwar o7, oyabé, dv dpa kat col cuvdoxs dmep euol: 
ex yap TovTwy paddov ota: fuas eloecOar mept GY cKo- 
nobpev. haiverat cor piroadov dvdpes etvareonovdakévat 
mept Tas Hdovas KaAoupevas Tas Toidode, olod oitiwy [re] 
Kal TOoTGV; 

"Hxiora, & Sdxpares, hn 6 Syiplas. a 

Ti d€ ras Tov adpodicior; 
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Ti @ ras dAAas Tas wept TO cpa Oepameias; doKed vor 
2 Co na an. ¢ a e ¢ 7 a. 
evriyovs yyetoOat 6 rovovTos; otoy ipatiwy siadepovTwy 

, es 
KTHTELS Kal vrodnudroy Kal Tous GAAGuUS KadhAwTTpLOvs 

nm a “A K 
Tovs TEpt TO Toya _wWerepoy Tivay SoKel cor 7H aTipacew, 
Kal? Soov pr modi) avayKy pereX et avTav; 

’Aruacew enouye Soxel, épy, 6 We as aAnOds didd- 
coos. 

Oixoty ddws dSoxed cot, en, 4 Tod ToLOvTOV Tpay- 
Marela ov wept TO cGpya elvat, GAAG Kal Soov divvarat 
adeordvat atrod, mpos dé THY Yyny rerpapba.; 

"Epoye. — 

"Ap ovy mp@rov pey év Tots Tovovrois dHAds EoTLy 
Pinorodos dmolvev ort pddiora THY Wuxiy amd THs To 
c@paros Kowwvias diapepdvTws TOY Gdww av0 porwr; 
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Kal doxet yé szov, © Sypia, trois wodAols avOpamois 
® pndey dv Tév ToodTrav pyde perexer adrdyv odk aLiov 
B pndey 7 pnd preréx 
etvat (nv, GAN’ dee tu relve Tod TeOvdvar 6 pndev pov- 
riley TOV rey al dua Tov owpards ciow. 

IIdvv pev ovv adn Gi Aeyets. 

Ti dé 87) asp QuTry oe ms hpovrirews KThow; 16- 
T€poV eumddto TO cGua 1) ov, dy Tis adro ev TH Carioer 
KOLV@VOV oyumaparau Barn ; olov TS Towvde AEyoo" dpa exe 
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n N ¢ \ Lf a > AN ) “~ @ xy 9 3 7 
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"Ap oby otk .€v TS AoyiferOar elmep mov GAAoOL Kard- 
dnAov auth yiyverat re TOV OVT@V; 

Nai. . 

Aoyierar d€ yé mou tére KddALoTa, bray airiy rovrwv 5 
pnsey rapaduri, pyre axon pyre dys pyre ddynddv pnde 
Tus HO0vH, GAN’? Gre padtora. an) Kal’ atria yeyonrat EO. 
Xalpew TO sepa, kai Ka’ écov dtvarau pi Kowwvotca 
auT@ pnd anTopevn dpéynrat Tod dvTos. . 

"Eore ratra. 10 

Ovxoty xai évraiéa 7 rod pidocdpov Wx} pddwTa” ~: 
arysace. TO cGpya kal hedyer dw adrod, Cyret d& airh Kab” d 
abriy ylyvecOa; 

Paiverat. 

Té d& Oy Ta Toidde, ® Sippla; paper TL €lval dixatov 
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Papéev pevrot vy Nia. 

Kai at pid yé Tt kal dyadov; 
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VAAN’ GAAn Twl ale Fires TOV Oia TOU bel goad abihfeo 
avToV; ae d€ wept mavrwy, olov peyéOovs “rE pt, Byeias, 
loxvos, kal tév GAdwv évi Adyo andvTwv Tis ovolas 6 
tuyxdver éxacrov év: dpa dua Tod odparos a’rav 7d e 
ddAnOéorarov Oewpetrat, 7). de Zyeu bs dv pdAwora Fay — 
kat dxpiBeorata wapackevacytat avTo Exacrov déavonOjvat 
TEpl ob oKoTEl, OvTOSs dv éyytTaTa tot TOD yyOvat ExacToV; 
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SiacKkorreto Oat. 
n 7 
LKepameda S€ adro THE wy, lr’ dpa ev “Aidov eioly al 
t b 
N\ a A an 3 , y XN y \ 
Woxal reXeuTncavray Tov avOpeomev «clre kai ov.  Tadatos 
Mey oty gore Tis Adyos ov pepvyueda, as cloly évbévde 
> 4 3 n 4 / fa) 3 “” N 
apikopmevat exel, Kat maAdw ye dedpo adixvotyra: Kai yt- 
yvovtat €k TOV TEOvedtwv Kal ei TODO otrws éxel, TdAW 
3 n P) , \ n of N 
ylyvecOat é€x Trav dmobavdvrwy Tovs (GvTas, GAXO TL 7} Elev 
i € \ f£ a 3 a > \ of 9 7 \ 
dv at Wuyal nuay éxet; ov yap ay mov mdAw éylyvovTo pi 
ovo, Kal rodro tkavoy texynpiov Tod Tadr’ eva, ef TO 
dvtTt pavepoy yiyvoiro rt ovdapddevy GAAOVevy ylyvovrat of 
~ N n “ 
Cavres 7) €x TOV TEOVEOTwV’ ek SE fy? CoTL TOdTO, GAAOV dy 
Tov d€0L Adyouv. 
IIdvu prev otv, bn 6 KéBns. 
M7) rotyuy kar’ dvOpdéreav, 4 8 8s, oxdmer pdvov TobTo, 
a n / 
ei BovrAer pov padety, GAAA Kal KaTd (oov TdvTeV Kal 
nm \ / 4 4 4 \ f 
guvTov, Kal ovdAAnBdny doamep EXEL yeverlvw Epi TavTwV 
15 3 € N 4 / 3 EA - 9 a 
wey ap ovTwot ylyverat mavTa, ovK GAAOOey | ex TOV 


4a0b 


ro 


5 


\ n e \ 
évavtioy Ta évavria, boos Tuyxdver dv ToLodTdy T1, oloy Td 


KaAOY TH aicxpS évayriov mov Kal Sikxatoy ddikm, Kal dAdra 
67) bupla otrws exe. Todro oty oKeWopucda, dpa dvayKaiov 
Scois €or. TL evavtiov, pndaydbev GAAODEv atts ylyverOau 


s\ 2K n be’ 9 rh e ¢ tov L , TAL ; 
nH € TOU QauT@ EVAYVTLOV. OLOV OTQV JEL : T yryvynt 9 


avaykn mov e@& éAdrrovos évtos mpdrepov emeira jretCov 
ylyvecbat; 


b8 eywye oty B: eywyoty T: &ywy’ oty W CI Kwp@doroids pr. 


T (ut vid.) W: xwpmdioroids Bt c4 ¢B: om. T C6 Adyos 
B: 6 Adyos outros B?T W Olymp.: Adyos otros Stob. dit af 
wuxal quay B: jyav af yuxal TW Stob. d3 ylyvoro BT: 
yévorro W Stob. a8 fdov B Stob.: fpadioy TW Cr Ywuev 
Olymp. Stob.: eauev BTW oftws W wavra BW 
Olymp. Stob.: dmavra T €4 Tovro oty BW Stob.: om. T 


€5 tor: ri BT Stob.: eorwyw W e6 éavre W e 
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MAATQNOS 


Nai. |. ; : 

Ovxody Kav acre ylyynrat, €K perCvos OVTOS mpdrepov 
torepov datrov yevioerat; 

"Eotw otro, Edn. 

Kat pay e€ ioxuporépov ye TO dobevécrepov Kat eK Boa- 
duTEpov TO Oarrov; : 

TIdvv ue | 

Té d€; dy ru xetpov yiyvnrat, oix e& dpelvovos, Kat dv 


Sixardrepov, e&.ddixwrépov; 


THés yap ob; 

‘IkavOs odv, epns € SXOSY TOUTO, OTL TaVTA OUTH yiyveTal, 
é& évavriwoy ra. évayrla mpdypyara; 7 

IIdvv ye. 

Ti 8 ad; eore te kal rouvde év avrois, oiov peragd 
duporépwy mavrov Tov évaytiov dvoiv évrow dbo yevéoets, 
amo pev. tod érépov emt ro Erepov, amd 8 ad rod érépov 
mdAw én ro Erepov: pelCovos pev mpdypatos Kal éAdrrovos 
petady avfyows Kat dOiots, kat kadodyev obrw TO pev av[éd- 
verbal, To d& POivew; 

Nat, én. 

Ovxoiv kat diaxpiverOar Kal ovyKpiver Oat, kal Wy erbar 
kat Oeppatver Oat, cal mdvra obtw, Kav ef py xpepeba rots 
évdpaciv eviaxod, aX’ epyw yodv mavraxod otras eyew 
avaykaioy, yiyveoOal re ara e& dAAnAwY yeveoly re civat 
EKATE pov -€is dddnha; , 

—Tlave lai ovv, 7 0 os. 

Ti , ovv; eon, 7 Chv éori. tr evavtiov, donep TO 
éypriyopeva TO kabevoeww; 

Ilavy peév ovr, » hn. 


Ti; 
a2 cttw toy B: en obra T W Stob. a3 yeT Olymp. Stob. : 
om. B a7 e& BT: ovk ef Wt Stob. a i2 gori rt BT: Zor 
én: B?: éore WwW. be per B: yap T: Bev yep B? W Olymp. 
Dio éxarépov T: ée éxarépov BW bir pev oy B: ye TW 


DAIAQN | 


. Td reOvdvan, Edn. 

Ovxodr . é& Aipdov TE yiyverau TavTa, © dep évavtia, 
éorw, kat at yevéoers eloly adroiy peragd Svo dvoty évrow; 

Ilés yap ov; 

Try pev rolvey érépayv ovdvyliay av vuvdn ereyoy eye 
oor; pn, pO, 6 Swxparys, xal airiy Kal Tas yevéoeiss ov 
d€-yiou THY Erépayv.. A€yw SE TO pev Kadeddewv, TO SF eypn- 
yopévat, Kal éx Tod Kadevdew 7d éypyyopévar ylyveo Oat ‘Kar 
éx tod éypnyopevat TO Kabeddew, Kal Tas yevéoes adroty 
THY pev karadapavew elva, TP & aveyeipecOar. txavds 
col, &py, H Ov; | 

IIdvv pep ovv.! 

Aéye 54 pou kal ov, dn, otro meph Gafis Kat dasdrdi 
ovK évavtiov pev ys TS Chv TO TeOvavar eivat; 

| "Eywye. : 

iyverOar dé && aApduov3 

Nat. 

"EE oby tod GGvtos Ti TO. yryvopevov; 

To reOvynkds, Edn. 

Ti b€, 4 & bs, éx Tod TeOvedros; 

‘AvayKatov, &pn, Gwodroyety Sri Td COv. | 

"Ek rap reOvedtwv dpa, @ KéBns, ra GGvTda TE Kal of 
<avres ylyvovrats 

Paiverat, ey. 

Kioly dpa, €dn, at royal nov ev "Asbov. 

"Eouxey, ; 

Oixoty kai row yeveréow Tov wept tradra ff y €étépa 
capijs otoa Tvyxdver; TO yap amoOvijoKkew capes dion, 
Hj ob; | 

Havy pev our, egy. 

Ilés otv, 7) 38 Ss, momoouer; ovK dvramoddcopen ri 


C7 ab’roity B Stob. : wrap T @IL eypyryopévat « we 12 Kabevdery 
B?TW Stob.: om: B «= di eiray Stob. G5 por Kad od B: kad 


od pot B?T W Stob. @ 2 eloly pa TW stob. : &pa eioly B 
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MAATQNOS 


evavTiay yéverw, GAAG TavTH XoAN Corat | Piows; 7) avdyen 
anodotvat TS aroOvycKew evavriay Tid yéveow; 

IIdvrws ov, edn. 

Tiva ravrnv; 

T6 dvaBidoKxer Oat. 

Ovxoiv, 7 8 bs, elwep ore TO dvaBidcKeoba, ex TdY 
teOvedtwov dv ely yéveots eis Tos CGvTas airy, TO dva- 
BidoKxerOai; 

Ildavv ye. 

‘Opodoyetrar dpa juivy cal radrn tos Gévtas ek Tap 
TEOVEOTWY YEyovevat Ovdev FTTOV 7} TOvs TeOvVEeGras ex TOY 
Cavrwv, Tovrov dé dvros ixavdy mov eddKer TeKpnpiov etva. 
éru dvaykatoy tas rév TeOvedtwv Woyas eival tov, Bev di 
mdAw ylyver Ba. 

Aoxet por, pn, ® Seéxpares, eK TSv @podrdoynuevwry 
avaykatov otrws éxeu. 

Ide rolvuy otrws, én, & KeBys, ri odd ddikws dpo- 
AoyiKkapev, @s éuol Soxel. e@ yap py del dvramodidoln Ta 
érepa Tots érépois yiyvoueva, @omepel KUKAw TepudvTa, GAN’ 


: > al € / - 9 ~ ef , b “oN 
evdeia Tis eln 7 YeVEeois EK TOV ETEPOV MOVOY ElS TO KATAaD-. 


\ 4 \ 93 J 4 9 NS UN of S ‘\ 
TLKPU KGL fn GvaKaunTo. mdAwW ent TO Erepov pnde KayTHY 
ToLoiro, oto O Sri wavra TeAevTGvTa 76 aiTd oyjua dv cxolr 
kat TO avTo waOos dv wdOou kat Tavcairo ytyvdopueva; 

ITés A€yeus; Edn. 

Ovdsev xarendy, 7 8 Bs, evvojoai & A€yw: GAN olov ef 
TO KatadapOavel pev ely, TO 8 dveyelper Oar pr) dvrarodidoin 
yiyvopevoy &k Tod KabevdovTos, oioO Sri TeAEvTaVTA TaVT’ 
<éy) Affpov tov ’Evduplova dmodelEevey kal ovdayod ar 
patvoiro da TO Kal Ta\AG TavTa Tadrov exelvw TenoVOévat, 

, 3 b 4 S ft ‘_ N 
kadevoew. Kav ei ovyKpivoiro pev mavra; diaxpivoiro bé 


a 4 tpa juiv BT Stob.: quiy dpa WS: a6 édéxer B Stob. : om. T 


@iI ofrws B: om. TW b4 rootro B: root T b7 évvojou 
B°TW: évvofcacw B bo wdyr’ bv Bekker: révra BT W 


C3 Staxpivorro T: Staxpivarro BW 


- PBATAQN 


py, TAXY ay 7d Tod "Ava£aydpov yeyovds ety, “ “Opod mdvra 
Xpimara.” acatrws dé, & pire KéBns, kal ef droOvnokor 
vey mavta Soca Tod Civ peraddBou; eredn dé arobdvor, 
pévon ev TovT@ TS oxnwat. Ta TeOvedra Kal py mdAW 
avaBiwoKoiro, ap ov odd} avdykn TedevtavTa wdvTa 
reOvavar kal pydev. Cv; ef yap éx pev tdv GrAdwy Ta 
(Gvra ylyvouro, Ta 8& GGvta OvijoKot, tls ynxavy pr ody) 
qwavTa Katavadwbnvat eis TO TeOvdvat; 

Ovse pla por doce, pn 6 KeBys, © Dexpares, GAAG por 
dokets tavTdmacw ddnOq déyew. . 

"Eorw ydp, py, ® KéBns, os enol doxel, mavTds maAdov 
otrw, kal jets adra tadra odk eLanarépevor Guodroyooper, 
GAN’ ore TG GvTL Kat 7d dvaBidoxerOar Kal éx rv TEOvEd- 
tw Tos Cévtas ylyverOar Kal Tas Tév Tebvedtwv Woxas 
-elvat [kal rats pév ye dyabats dyewor elvat, tats d& Kaxats 
Kaxtov]. | en 

Kai pay, épn 6 KeBns tmodaBov, kat kar’ éxeivey ye 
Tov Adyov, ® Sdxpares, ef GAnOys éorw, bv od clwOas 
Baya, rA€yew, Ore Huy pabnois ovK GAAO TL 7} avdyvyors 
Tvyxdve. Odea, Kal Kara TODToY dvdyKn Trou Tas év TpoTepo 
Tit xpovm pepadnkevat & viv avayipwvnoKdpeba, TodTo bé 
addvvaroy, el un Hv Twov huiy h Wx amply ev. rode TS av- 
Opwttive elder yever Oar are kat ravrn Gbdavarov n Wryx7 
. TL €ouxev elvat. 

"ANA, @ KéBys, on 6 Siptas trorkaBev, rota. rovrwy 
ai dnodelfes; taduvyncdy per od yap opddpa ev TO Tmapdvri 
pepvnpat. 

"Evi pev Adyw, pn 6 KEBys, kadAioT@, Stu épwrdpevor 
ot avOpwrot, édy Tis KaAOS épwra, abrol A€yovow TavTa 7 
éxyer—«xatro. ef pr) ervyxavey adrots emorhun evodoa kal 


es xa T W: om.B da odx) Tb: obx W: rovB 7 abt B: 


Ta avTa TW @ 1-2 kal... «dktoy Secl, Stallbaum ve B: om. 
T Olymp. @6 rovrov B: rovro T al quiv B: yay TW 


a27 BT: 197 W 4 Wwxh 7m gone B (ut vid.) W: te Eoccer  Wuxh 
T b Olymp. 
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MAATGNOS 
dp0os Adyos, ox av ofol 7 ijoav Totro Tothrar-—éererra 
édy ris émt ra diaypdupara ayn 3) dAdo re tév rowdrov, 
evratda cadhécrara Karnyopel Ort Todro otrws éyxet. 

Ei d€ py tavrn ye, bn, welOn, & Syupia, 6 LeoKparns, 
oKeyrar dv THE TH Gor oKoTOYpEVY TUVddEN. - AmtoTels yap 
67) TOs 7) KaAovpevn p.ddnors dvaprnols éorw; 

°*Amord pév [cot] eywye, 7 & ds 6 Siyuplas, ob, ard de 
Touro, épy, Seopa wabeivy wept ob 6 Adyos, avapvyncOjvat. 
kal axeddy ye e& Sv KéBns emexetpnoe A€yew 70H peuvypar 
kat melGowau ovdey pevtdy Hrrov axovoiw. vov wh ob éz- 
exelpnoas Aéyew. ~ 7 

TAS eywye, 7 8 bs.  spodoyotuey yap dymov, €t ris re 
avapynoOnoerat, Oely adrov tobTro mporepdy more értoracbat. 

Tdvv y’, én. | 

*Ap’ ody Kat rdd¢ dpodoyoduer, bray emoripun Trapa- 
ylyonras TpOT® ToOLOvTY, dvduimnow elvats AEyeo dé riva 
Tpdmov; roévde. edy Tis TL hich ed n Wav 1} axovoas 7} Twa 
GAAnv aotqew Reaper yr) pdvoy exelvo yO, GAAG. Kal 
érepov évvonon ov pl) 4 abr émoriun GAN GrAn, Gpa 
obxt Totro dixatws A€youev Gre dve~whoOn, oF Thy evvowav 
chaev; rod 

TIés Aéyeiss 

-Oiov r& rowdde dAAN Tov emery ee kat Avpas. 

[lds yap od; 

Odxody otc6a bru of epacral, drap Ooow Spay} 7 ipdrioy 
i) GN Te ofs Ta TaidiKd adrdv clwbe xphnoOat, TATXOVvet 
TovTO’ éyvwody Te THY Adpay Kal év TH diavola see TO 


@10 rojo Hirschig : rorhoe B:noetvTW > D4 co TW: cot 


‘ay B (sed &y punct. not.) b6 goL B: om, TW b7 mabey 


Heindorf : babeiy BTW b9 pevr’ by B?W: pev dy BT ca] 

ov BT: od wi B? W e1 778 B: ri 5 T C6 rdvde B: 

Touroy T Erepoy T: mpérepov BOlymp. 4 (post érepov) B Olymp. : 

z T a e9 Adyouey TW: erAéyouer B * G6 do. rt B: vt 
AAO 


. PAIAQN 


eldos rob raids 08 Hv.) Adpa; roBro 8. éorw dvdpryors 
donep ye kal Siplay ris dav rodAdis. KéBynros dveunion, 
kal dAXa wrov pupla rotatr’ dy etn. 

Mupia pevros v7 Ala, py 6 Syupias. 

Ovxody, 4 8 8s, 76 ToLodrov dvdpyynols tis éorty pdAtora 
pévror ray tis Tobro mdOn wept exeiva & bd xpdvov Kab Tot 
jay TTL-KOTFELY ia emeNEANOTO; : 

TIdvv pee ovr, eo: 

Ti dé; 4 8 bs €orw innov yeypappévor iddvra Kal 
Avpav Vey papywevny avOpatrov dvayynoOjvat, Kal Sippiav 
iddévra yeypappevov KéByros si 

TIavv ye. . 

Ovxotv Kal Suupiar . radvea yeypapmevoy avrod Siypiov 
bao aa 

"Eott bevrot, Eqn. 

"Ap ovv ov. kata wavTa. TavTa rupBalver THY dvduanow 
elvan pev a’ dpotwy, etvar dé Kal amo avopoton; 

Sup Baiver. 

"AAN’ Gray ye amd TOV opera? dvapupaneknrat Tis. Tl, ap 
ovK apayraiay TOOE mpormanXew, evpoety eire TL eAXEiTEL 
Totro Kara Tv Guoidrnra elre py exelvou ov dvepro6n; 

"Avaykn, ey: 

Skdzew $4, 7 8 6s; ef radra otrws eeu. phapyev mov Tu 
civat tov, ob EtAov héyo EdAw otde AiPovy ALOw odd’ GAO 
TOV ToLOvTwY OvdEeV, GAG mapa TodvTa mavrTa Erepov Th QuTo 
TO loov’ paper TL eivae 7 padev; 

Doyev pevror vy Ai’, py 6 Ziypias, Oavpacres ye. 

"H Kat émuordpeOa avTo 6 EoTw; 

Tldvv ye, 7} 8 Os. | 

T1ddev haBdvres avTou rH emtoriysny ; dip" ouK é€ av 


povdn) éhéyouev, 7 gira 7) AlOovs 7) GAAa. arta iddvres 
do y B?TW:-om. B €9 avrod B: ad-rod FT = =a 10 &AAo 
BT: &ao 71 B7W - BIL ratra wavta B: rdvra tatra TW 


aiz re BL WwW: cre B bi peta B: totyyy T = b2 éorw BT: 
éoriy icov W: tooy in marg. B? T? 
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MAATQNOS 
toa, éx Totrwoy éxelvo evevonoaper, erepov dv rovrov; 7 
obx Erepdv oor galverar; oxdmer dé Kal ride. dp’ ov Aldor 
pep toot kat &dAa éviore radra dvTa TS pev toa datverai, 
T@ 8 ov; 

TIdvv pay our. 

Té 3€; aira ra toa eorw bre dvicd, cou ebdvn, 7) todrns 
avurdrns; 

Oidsendmoré ye, ® Sdxpares. 

Ov ratrov dpa éoriv, : & os, Tadra re Ta toa Kal avro 
To toov. 

Owapas rey) paiveras, @ TexKpares. 

"AAAG pv ex Toray y’, cpr, TOV town, Erépwy OvTwY 
éxelvov rod tcov, duws atrod ry émorhuny. evvevdnkas TE 
Kat etAngas; 

‘AdnOeorara, eon, Adyets. 7 

Odxody 7} éuotov évros Todro.s 7) avopotov; 

Ilavu ye. 

Auacpépes dé ye, 7 8 bs, ode" Ews Ay GAXO ida aro 
rauTns THs Gyews GAAO ewvonions: elTe oueror ElTeE dvdpowor, 
avayKaior,. eon, airé dvdyuynow yeyovevat. 

Ildvv pev ouv. 

Ti dé; 4 8 bs:  mdaoxopyerv TL ToLodTOV mept Ta ev TOtS 
Eddous Te Kal ofs vuvdy éd€youev Tots too; apa palverar 
nuly ourws toa etvar domep abté ro 8 or,  evdet TL 
éxelvou 7 ro.odroy etvat oloy 76 icor, 7 ouden; 

Kal woAv ye, edn, evdet. 

Ovxoty DHOAGY CUED: rap ris tt day evvonon bre Bob- 
Nera pev TodTo 6 viv eye 6p6 elvat olov GAXo Tt TOY vTaY, 
évdel 5& Kal od dSdvarat ToLotroy eivat [tcor| oloy éxeivo, GAN’ 


b6 ica B: ta toa T b8-9 T...7T9Bryp. W: tore... Tére 
TW yp. B C13 ay B: yap dv 2 TW "a I Lean ere Guotov T 


d 4 se3 ‘B: 5¢ 765° T a5 trois W: év rots BT d6 73d W: 
vo pr. B (ut vid.): 8 T: om. B in ras. cory BW: éorw toov Tb 
at TW: 76¢ 8B d7 7] rod Heindorf er Yor secl. Mudge 


GAA? Zor] GAA’ GAAS Cory in marg. B? 


© AIAQN 


éor SOOT dvaynatov qov TOV TOTO evvoodvTa TY ELV 
POS DEE GT exeivo @ pnow avTd mporeotKevat pev, evdeeorépws 
dé Exew; 

°Avaykn. 

Ti ody; 1rd Towodroy mendvOapyev Kal Huets 7) OV wept Te 
7a toa Kat aire 70 toov; 

Tavrdmact ye 

Avayxatov dpa Has mpoewdevat TO troy wpd exeivou Tod 
Xpovov ére TO mparov iddvres TA toa evevorioapien ort 
dpéyerar pev amdvTa radra eivat olov To toov, exer dé 
EVOEETTEPWS. 

"Eott Tatra. 

PAAAG p.xal rod¢ Suohoyotpen, pq) GAAOOev avTo év- 
VEVONKEVAL Hnbe ‘devarov eivat evvonoar ddA’ .1) éx Tod idely 
i) G&xpacbar 7 ék Twos GAAns Tov aloOjyoewy: Tavtov sé 
re Tatra Acyo. 

Tairov yap gorw, ® Zédxpares, mpds ye 6 BovdAErar 
dyAGoat 6 Adyos. 

"AAAG Hey 67 €k ye TOV alo Oirewy det lh OTL 
advTa Ta & Tats aicOyocow éxelvov te dpéyerat Tod 6 
éorw toov, kat avrod évdeeorepa eorw' i TOs A€yomev; 

Otrws. : 

FIpd rod dpa dp£acOa hpas Spay Kat dkovew Kal ia 


alcOdverOa. rvxely eet mov ciAndéras emiorhpyy avrod | 


rod toov bri eorw, ef uddAXNopeyv TA ex TOV aicOnoewy toa 
a A / n a 
éxeioe dvoioew, Ore mpoOvpetrar pev TavTa ToLadT etvat oloy 
3 a 4 S 3 A 4 
€xelvo, ETL. O€ AUTOU PaUNCTEDe: 
-"AvayKn @k TOV TPOELPNMEVOY, POKGARES: 
/ 


Ovxody yevdpevor ebO0s EwpGyev TE Kal HKOvOMEY Kal TAS 
5 
dAAas aic@joes etyouer; 


» 


IIdvv ye. 

e2 truxeiv BT: Toyxdvew BW  e67d)Tb:omB- 4B 
TW: om. B a9 yap in marg. T air ye TW: om. B 
brvreBT: ye W Tou B: rove’ T b4 tovdpaB: yap rod T 


prius cal B: 4 T b 7 road?’ B: rd roratra T 
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WAATQNOS 


"Ede. 6€ Yo paper, mp0 Tobrav Thy Tod toov emer nenD 
ciAnpevar; 

Nat. 

TI piv yeverar a dpa, ws EOLKED, a al nly ary eiAn- 
pevat. 

"EouKev. 

Odvxody ef peéev AaBovres abrhy T7poO TOD yevko bat EXOUTES 
éyevoueba, nmiordyeda Kai amply yevérOa Kal evOds yevd- 
pEvOL OU pdvoV TO toov Kal TO petCov Kat To daTTov GAAG 
Kal ovpmavrTa Ta ToLabra; ov yap TeEpt Tod toov viv 6 Adyos 
Hpiv padddv tei} kal wept abrot Tod Kadod Kal adrod rod 
ayabod Kat dikatov Kai dofov kat, Sep A€yw, TEpl andvTwv 
ots émurppayi(oueba To“ adrd 6 gor.” Kal ey Tats épwrn- 
ceow é€pwravres kal ev tais amoKxpiceow damoKpwopevor 
@OTE AVayKatoy nuiy ToUTAVY TaVTwY Tas eTLOTHMAS TPO TOD 
yeverOar eiAnpevat. 

"Eore rabra. 

Kai ef pep ye na Govnes EKAOTOTE 1) emdedfoueba, 
elddras det ylyverOar xal dei dua Blov eldévary 7d yap 
eldévan Toor corw, haBdvra TOU emtornpny éxew Kal prj 
dmodwAeKéevatr 4 ov TobTo AnOnv A€yowev, © Zyyuiar €TTL~ 
oTnns amoBoAnv; : 

Ildvrws Syrov, épy, & Voxpares. . 

Ei 8€ ye oluat AaBdvres amply yevécOar yeyvopevor amw- 
A€oapev, Borepov S& rails aicOjoeot ypepevor wept avira 
éexeivas dvadaySdvoyer Tas emioTHyas Gs mote Kal amply 
elxopev, ap oux O kadodpev pavOdveww oixelay ay emorhpny 
dvahau Bavew ein; Todro O€ Tov a aL A€yovrTes 
6pOGs dv Eyouuev; 


Tlavv ye. 

Ci roitwy BT: tovrov B? c1i 4} TW: om. B d2 7d aird 
scripsi: touro BT W: rd Jambl. a4 jmiy B: juiy eivaa BPT W 
navrwy B: ardyvrewv B? TW a7 wh éxdorore B?T W d8 ei- 
iédras BW: eiSdres Tb kat aet TW: ka B d Io @ Sippita 
om. T ei rdvrws BT: wavredas B* W e€3 avra BT: ratra 


W e5 & T: om. B e6 ei) T: dv ef) B 


| PATAQON . 


“a : \ 
Avvaroy yap 5).robré ye épdvn, aicOdpuevdv tu 7) iddvra 
A 
i} akovoarra, 7 Twa aAAnv. aloOnaw AaBdevra erepdy Te ard 
TovTov évvonoat 0 éweA€ANoTO, @ TODTO emAnTiacey dvdpoLov 


@ 


dv i} @ Spoiov. Sore, Swep d€ya, Svoiv Odrepa, frou éemt- 
orapevol ye a’ra.yeyovapey Kat emicrdueba 810: Blov Tavres, 
i torepor, ots. payer pavOdvew, oddty GAN 7 dvayiprn}- 
oKovTat ouTol, Kal 7 paOnows dvdpvnos dy ein. 

Kal uddra 57. otrws exer, & Séxpares. 

[Idrepov ody aipf, & Sypla; emorapevovs juas yeyo- 
VEVAL, 7) AvapyHnoKEOaL Dorepoy dy .wpdrEpoy emLoTHUNY 
eiAnddres THuev; 

Ovx. ya, @ Déxpares, ev TG Tapdvre EXéoOau. 

Ti d€; r0de éxers EX€oOau, Kal wi cou doKel TEpt adrod; 
dviip & emuoTdpevos Tepl Gv emiorarar éxou dv dotvar Adyov 
7) Ov; : 

TIloAAH avaynn, ie, @ Susnaares. 

"H xal doxod0t cor mdvres Exew diddvar nae mTept Tov~ 
TWY OV vuvor eA€yomev; - : 

Bovhofuqy pevray, eon 6 Syyslase GANG TOAD pGAdov 
poBotja Ky avpiov ryvixdde odkért 7 avOpaTav ovdeis 
agiws olds Te TOOTO TOLHoL. 


Ovk dpa doxodol co. éenioracOal ye, don, @ Sypla, 


WaVTES AdTG; 

Ovdapas. 

"AvapipyyoKovrat apa & more Euadov; 

"Avaykn. 

dre nasoveas ai yoyat nna THY ETLOTHMNY QUTGV; Ov 
yap 57 ad’ ob ye dvO parrot yeyovapen. 

Ov o7ra. 

IIpdérepov apa. 

Nai. 


-&1 alodaydpevdy W &4 Oarepoy BTW: taerepe BB = 4 ré5e 
w: om. BT c4 & wore B: wore &T c6 airavy B: om. T 


24a 


76 


5 


10 


10 


WC 
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HAATQNOS 


3 » a tes 
Hoay apa, © Syspia, ai wWoxal Kat mpédrepov, zpiv 
9s 3 3 y_. N \ , 
elvat é€v avOp@mov elder, xwpis cwudtorv, kal dpdvnow - 
elxov. : 
\ 5 
Ei py dpa dua yryydpevor AapBdvopev, © Doxpares, 
TavrTas Tas émioTHpas’ ovTOS yap Aelwera ett 6 ypdvos. 
9 5) a of: 
Ete, @ éraipe anddAvpev dé atras év Toiw GAA@ xpdve; 
b) \ 
—ov yap dn Exovrés ye aitas yiyvdpueba, Os Apri Opodroyn- 
a \ 9 , by rr 2. @ ‘ > / a bea a 
TAaMEv—i EV TOUTE. dTOAALPEY ev OTEp Kal apBdvoyier; 7) 
éxets GAAov Tia elmeiy xpdvov; 
Ovdapads, @ Sexpares, GAAG EAaOoyv euavrov ovdéey ei- 
TOV. 
"Ap ovy otras exe, Edy, nuty, @ Syupla; ef pev eorw 
& OpvAocdpev del, KaAdv TE TL Kab Gyabdv Kal Taca 7 ToLatTH 
ovoia, kal ent. radrnvy Ta éx Ty aicOjocewrv mdvTa dava- 
pepowev, Dmdpxovoay mpdTepov avevploxovTes juerépav 
odoay, Kai rabra éxeivn averkd(oper, GvayKatoy, oltws domeEp 
kal ratra éorw, otrws Kal Thy Huerépay Wox7v eivat xal 
\ } ¢ on 9 OX \ » nn BA x ¢ , 
amply yeyovevar nas’ ef O€ wy €oTL TAVTA, GAAwWs ayo AOyos 
ovros eipnpevos ein; ap otrws exe, Kal ton avayKn radra 
Te elvat Kal Tas jueTépas Yruyds mply Kal Nas yeyovevat, 
kal «i pl) TaDTa, ovde Tdbe; , : 
‘Lreppuds, & Sdxpares, py 6 Sywplas, doce? por 7 
» Lom 3 / \ 3 , 4 € , ‘3 
QUT avaykn €lval, Kal els KaAOY ye KaTradevyet O AOyos Els 
TO duolws eivar THY TE Yoy7Y nuav mply yevéerOar Huas Kat 
X > /f a N n L ? x 3 vy: IQ 
THY ovotay Hy ob viv héyets. ov yap EXW &ywye ovdéev 
otTw poe evapyes Ov ws TOTO, TO TaVTA TA ToLAdT elvar ws 
oldy TE wdALoTa, KaAdy TE Kal dyabov Kal Tad\AQ mavTa & 
\ XX \ »# ae ar 9 / 
ov. vuvdn éAeyes’ Kal Euouye Soke’ tkavas amrodederkTau. 
Ti de 6% KéByri; en 6 Swxparns: Set yap wat KeBnra 
meiOew. 
‘Ikavds, én 6 Sipptas, os éywye ota Kxatro. KkapTepo- 


C1r amply ay W e114 dua W: om. BT er5 6 om. W 
a3 & grep B: grep T. 3 on juiy Exee W- 8 ot B*T We 
om. B e8 épn & céxpares W a4 wavTa BT: &ravra B?W 


a5 éuol éddxe: B: euorye B?T: pot ye W 


bAIAQN 


Taros avOpdnwy eotiy mpds Td amioreiy Tots Adyous. GAN’ 
olpas ovx évdeGs robro memeicOa adrdy, Sr. amply yevecbar 
Mas Hv huey 4% woxy-el pévrow xal emeday anoddvapev 
ert EoTat, obde adTG por Soxel, en, & Sdxpares, dmodedei- 
X9at, GAN’ ert evéornxey b vevdy KéBns Aeye,. 7d rev 
TOAAGY, OTaS My aya dnobyyjanovros TOD. a0 pono dia- 
oKedavvurat 7 Wx} Kat aor si Tov elvat Toro TéAOS 7. 

yap Kwdrdver iyverdat pep ari kat ovvlorac bat trrobér 
moQev kai elvat mpl Kat els dvOpdresoy capa diner Oar, 
émevoan dé apianras Kat amadAdrryras TovTov, TOTE Kal adThy 
TerevTay Kai diadOelper Oar; 

Ed Aeyels, En, @ 2yppla, 6 Kens. gaiverar yap 
donep ijuuov amodedetyOa ob Set, Bre mply yever Gat pas 
HV jyGv oxy, det 88 mpooamodeitat GTL Kal émeday 
amobdveoe ovdey irrov eorat 7) amply yevéoOar, ef pédrder 
Téhos 4 darddekis e£eu. : 

"Amodddeuxrar pév, ey, & Symula re kal KéBys, 6 
Swxpdrns, kal viv, ef *Oddere ovvOeivar rooréy tre Tov 
Adyov eis radvrov kat dv apd rodvrov opooyiioapen, TO 
vier Oar may TO (Gv ex Tod TeOveGros. et yap éorw pev 
n wexn kal mporepov, dvdyKn be abrf eis TO Ch ad TE 
Kat ytyvouern pndaydbev Ado 7) ex Oavdrov Kad Tod 
reOvavar ytyvecdat, ™OS OUK dvdynq avTny Kal émeday 
anobaun eivas, ered} ye det avis abriy yiyvecOar; admo- 
déderkrat pev ody Srep Aeyere Kat viv. Syos dé por dokets 
ov TE Kal ans dems dv kat Todrov Stampayparetoas ba 
TOV Adyop ere pone, kal dedieva TO TOV Taldwr, pH os 
aAnOGs 6 dveynos abrhy exBatvoucay éx rod odpmaros d1a- 

2Q éorly... dartor ety in marg. T Tots in ras. T b‘2 doxez 


om. pr. W @ coKpares pn T b4 dua BTW: om. B dia- 
oxedavvita: Matthiae b6 dudbey Bekker = Broder BTW 3 be 


B: Seiy T é7t B: &r1 ef T (ei sv.) W C5 etev T: tyew B 
eg be B: om. T W G2 nal B: re nad ex T 3 airhy Tb: 
ary B (ut vid.) W d4 ye B: 5 T sed punct. not. abryy 


abbis W d5 Aéyere Par. 1811: adyeras BT W 


77% 
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TIAATQNOS 


ued Kal diacxeddvvucw, ddAws re kal Gray TYXN TIS pr et 
vnvenia BAN ey peydA@ Til mvEbpare dm ob vy oT Ke. 

Kai 6 KeBys émtyeAdoas, ‘Os dedu0Twv, én, & SOxpares, 
TEeip@ avatreiOew' padrdov 5 ph Os NUGY SEdidTwWY, GAN’ 
tows eve.tis Kal ev Huiv mats doris ra Tolatra poetrat, 
TovTor ovv TELpPO meraTrelOewy pur) Sedievat TOV Odvaroy SoTep 
TO. popHonketa. 

"ANAG Xp, ET 6 Spicainis engdew avT@ Exacrns muses 
Ems av eLengonre. | 

Iden ody, dy, o Sckpares, TOV ToLOvTwY ayabov em7@dor 
Anwopeba, evrerdr) ov, Ey, Huas amoAclreis; 

TIoAAH pev 4 “EAAds, &bn, & KéBns, ev 7 eveiot Tov 
ayaot dvdpes, ToAAG Sé Kal Ta TOY BapBdpwv yévy, ods 
mavras xpy duepevvacOar Cnrodvras rowdtroyv énwddy, pare 
Xpynedrav edopnevovs pte mévev, @s: ovK gor els rt 
ay evKaiporepoy avadiokowre xphyata, Cyrety S& xpi) Kal 
avTous er’ dAAjAwY: tows yap ay ovd€ padiws ebpoire 
MaAAOY Duav dSuvayevovs Todro Trotety. 

"ANAG Tadra pev 57, eons Smdp&er, 6 Képys: d0ev dé 
ameNropev eTraveAOapmer, et cor HdomEev@ eoriv. 

"AAAG py Hdouevm ye’ TOs yap ov pede; 

Kadds, én, A€yets. | | 

Ovxody rodvde Ti, 7} 8 Os 6 Swxpdrns, del juas dvepécbat 
Eavrovs, TO Toiw Twi dpa mpoojnKer TodTO TO TAOS Tac KEW, 
TO StacKkeddvyvobat, Kal bmép Tod wolov Twos dSediévar pT 
aa0n adré, kal TS tol tit Cod): Kal pera rodro. av 
emurxeacbat mdrepov [fh] wWwoyy éorw, Kal éx rovrey 
Oappelv 7) Sediévan rep ris Huerépas Woyis; 

"AAnNOH, Edn, A€yets, 

"Ap obv TO pev ouvrebévt. Te Kal cuvOéro dvTi pice 

e6 repo peramelBety W: meipaieba, relay BT eg etemgonre 
Vind, 21 T’: efamdonre T: ekergonra W: éfidonra B yp. W et in 
marg. t a I a@yadav pr. T @ 7 by edxapdrepoy T : Gvarykadr epor- 
BW +p: 1 @10 dmrdpie: epn B?T W DI ameAcironey TW 


b4 ati T W Olymp. : bes B b6 73T W Olymp.: rod B 
b 7 ov add. Heindorf b8 4B: om. TW 


BAIAQN 


mpoorjet TOOTO mao X ew, OiaipeOqvat ravrn jmep quyereoy: 
ei 5€ Te, rvyxaver dv dovvOerov, TotvTe ndvg “TpoTnKeEl ea 
TAK EW ravra, elmrep T® dAAY ; 

Aoxet pot, pn, otrws eéxew, 6 KéBys. 

Ovxoty amep det xara radra Kal aoatrws exe, Tadra 
padtora elxos elvar ra dovvOera, ra 5€ dAAOT GAAws kal 
pndeémore Kata Tatra, radra dé cbvOera; 

"Epotye Soxel otras. 

“Iouev 57, py, emt raira ed? dmep ev TO eumpoobev 
Ady@. avri) 7 otola Fs Adyov Sldopev rod elvar Kal épw- 
TOUTES Kal GTOKPLVOPEVOL, TWOTEpOY MoatTwWs del Eyer KATA 
Tatra 7 dAXor dAAws; adro 76 toov, ato Td Kaddv, adrd 


A +f Q y , \ \ e “ 
ExaoToy 0 éoTw, TO 6v; wy ToTe peTaBoARVY Kal HYTWodV 


> / N 9 ON be e A oo» S ‘A oA 
EVOEXETAL; 1 GEL ALYTGY EkaoTOY O éoTL, MovoELoes OV AUTO 
> ef ¢ 4, X > x » \ +g / ed a 
Kad avrTo, ocavTws KaTa TavTa éxeL Kal ovdeTOTE ovdapyj 
qvdauas GrAAoiwow ovdeulay évdéxerar; 
‘Qoatras, pn, avayxn, 6 KéBys, cata rabra éxew, @ 
Doxpares. 
nN: “ n @ ‘ x 
Ti d€ TOY TOAAGY KadGv, olov dvOpeTaV 7 taTeV 7 
\ \ \ las \ 
inarlwy 7 GAY ovtTwavobty ToLotrav, } trwv (7) Kaddv] 7 
n ~ oh a 
TavT@Y TGV exelvots GuOVvipoOVv; Gpa Kara TavTa exe, 7} WAY 
rouvavrioy éxelvotis ovTE avTa adrots ovre AAAHAOLS OVdETOTE 
os émos elreiy ovdauds Kata Tavrd; 
Otrws ad, épn 6 KeBys, ratra: ovdemore Ooatrus exe. 
Ovxody rovrwv pev Kady Expato Kav dois Kav Tats dAAats 
3 f # an X X 3.8 3 l4 3 x? 
ec oy aioGow, Tov b€ KATA TavTA EXOVTMV OVK EoTW 
bro wor dv dA emAdBovo 7 TS THs Stavolas Aoyiopne, 
GAN? 2orw Gon TA ToLadra Kal ovx dpard; 


C4 raira B (sed punct. not.): 7é abrd T C7 7a| & Heindorf 
ec8 de BT: 8& elvat Be Wt d2 xara ravra B°T: nara ra 
ara W: nraravra B d 10 xadéy secl. Classen er 4 ante 
Yrwr om, T } Kady seclusi €3 ot’re BT: nad otre B? W 
ovderémore B? W €4 ta’ra B: raitd éoriy B?T W C5 at 
Tb: om. B- ratra B?T: om. B a4 G57] adds, &157 Constanter 


pr. T Ars, : dedés, de59 Bo dpard B:. épiiras T (sed ex emends).W 
PLATO, VOL. 1. rn 


78°C 


10 


Io 


79 
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IIAATQNOS 


Tlavranacw, én, ddnO7 A€yets. 
_ . Odpev obv Bote, En, dvo0 cldn TGV syrwv, TO pev 
¢ -, A XN 3 / 
Oparov, TO 6€ aLoés; 

Oper, Edn. 

Kai ro peév aides det xara radra éxov, ro d& parody 
NoeTOTE. KATA TavTa; 

Kat rotro, €pn, Odpev. 

Dépe 57, 7) F Gs, GAAO re Huady adrGv 76 pev coud ori, 
A X f 
TO O€ WX); 

Ovdéev GrAo, edn. 

Ilorépm obv duoidrepov 7G elder phapyey dy civar kat 
OVYYEVECTEPOY TO TONG; 

Tlavri, én, rodrd ye djdov, bre 7S 6parG. 

Té d€ y Wuxy; dpardv 7 dudés; 

Ovyx tn’ avOpemav ye, @ Séxpares, Edy. 

3 x ‘\ ¢e n uN ¢ XN \ . \ “A n 3 , 

AXAG pry npeis ye TA Opara Kal Ta pi) TH TOY avOpdrwy 


\ 
1o purer CA€youev’ 7 GAAN Twit ote; 


15 


Ti Tov avOpenwr. 

; a \ a / € \ A 37 a 
Té ody wept Woyts A€youev; Sparov 7H adparov etvas; 
Ovy spardv. 

Ades dpa; 
Nai. 


e , »# AS ? , P] n 9 “A 4M S n 

Opotorepov apa Yruyn copatos éoTw TO adel, TO 5é TO 
opaT@. 

Maca dvdayxn, & Sexpares. . 


Ovxoty kai rdéde mada eA€youer, ru Yuxy, Otay pev 
n , na 9 X na “oh iN na tn ‘N 
7 T@maT. TMpocxpHrat eis TO oKoTElY TL OLA TOD Gpayv 7 
x n 3 , N > X 3 / “ , 
dua TOU akovewy 7 Ot GAANS TLWos aicOnoews—totro yap 
éorw TO Sta Tov oodparos, TO bv aicOjnoews oKomeiy TI— 


a6 BovAer BT Stob.: ef BotAe. B?W ba gapev T Stob.: datuer 
BEus. bog wiv TW Eus. Stob. : om. B bro éAéyouey B?T W 
(ante ptoer) Eus. Stob. : Adyouey B b 12 Aéyouey B T Eus. Stob.: 
gAéyouer B2 W t } adparoy B Eus, Stob.: om. T C2 ére- 
youey BT W-Eus.: Stob, : Adyouey Theodoretus C5 alcbhoews 
B* T W Stob. : aic@hoewy B a 


®ATAQN 


Tore pey EAKerat bd TOO coparos cis TA OvdSéTOTE KATA 
ravTa €xovTa, Kal adr mAavarat Kal Tapdrreras Kat eiAvyyta 
aonep pedvovoa, are Towvrway epanropern; 

Ilavv ye. 

"Oray 8€ ye adry Kad? atriy cKomf, éxeioe olxeras eis 
TO Kafapdy Te Kal det dv Kal GOdvarov Kal waattws exor, 
Kat ws ocvyyers otoa atrot det per exelvov te ylyverat, 
Sravrep atti Kad abray yeévnrar Kat ef adh, kal méravral 
TE TOD TAdVOV Kal wept exeiva del KATA TatTa @oatTws eel, 
&re ro.ovtwy épanrouevy kal rotro attis To wéOnua ppd- 
ynows KeKANTAL; 


Ilavrdmacw, pn, KadGs kal ddnOh A€yets, @ DdKpares.. 


Tlorép@ ody ad cor doxel 7G elder kal ex TOY TpdaOeV Kal ex 
Ta&Y viv Neyouevan Yvy7 Sjoldrepov etvat Kal ovyyeveoTeEpor; 

Tlas ay poe doxe?, 7) 8 bs, ovyyxoppoa, @ Seéxpares, ék 
tavTns THs peOddov, kal 6 Svopabéotaros, Sr. bA@ Kal 
Tavtt Guorepov ear, Woy] TO del woavTws ExovTt padAov 
TB pa 

Ti 5€ ro cpa; 

T@ érépe. 

“Opa.:d4 Kal ride Ore eneday ev TE adrG dor oxi) Kal 
cépya, TS pev Sovrevew kal apxecOar 4 pious mpoorarret, 
TH S€ Gpxew Kal Seond (ew: Kal Kata Tatra ad moTEpov cot 
doxe? SHOP T® Ocio civar cal i ee T® OvyTo; 7H ov 
Soxel cou TO pev Oetovy olov apxew Te Kal nyeHOU ey mecvu- 
Kevat, TO d€ Ovyntrov apyeOal Te kat SovrAcvEW; 

"Eporye. 

Ilorépm obv 4 Wx Eovxev; 

Afra 57, ® Sdxpares, Stuy wey Wx? TO Oeiw, To dé 
cOyua TO OvyTe. 

C6 rére B?T Eus:: 7d B Stob. ¢ dre W d3.7e in ras. B 
a4 yéyra BT Eus. Stob.: yiyynraa BPW od re BT: ye Wt 
a8 aAnd9 BT Stob.: dandoas B? W do mpécbey B2T W Eus. 
Stob.: guxpocdey Be 2 par B: éuorye B? TW Eus. Stob. e€8 dy 


BT Eus, Olymp.: 3¢ W Stob. a2 7TH ex 76 T Kare TaLrTd 
BTW: karavra B ge 


19.¢ 


80 
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TIAATQNOS 


SKdme. oy, Epn, @ KeBys, ei ex TavTwov Tov eipnuévov 
rade Huiv oupBaiver, TS pev Oelw cal Abavdrw. kal vonte 

po ae 3 t pe t ra : | t 

A i“ \ >] 4 \ x A e , Sisk Q a. 4 
Kal povoedel kal adiaddT@ Kal del @oatTws KaTa TavTa 
o € ~ 6 4 i) ? “ \ 3 7 A 
EXOVTL EAUT® OMoLOTAaTOY Elvat WuxXH, TO 5€ aVvEpwTive Kai 
OvnTd Kal wodvede? Kat avojr@ Kal diadvTe Kal pydérore 
KaTa TAUTa EXOVTL EavTG Guowdrarov ad civar cya. eyopuev 

a > ‘@ 

TL Tapa Tabra GdAo Aéeyew, ® pire KeBys, 7] ody otrws exe; 

OvK exomev. . 

Ti otv; tovrwy otras éydvrav dp ody coémari pev 

\ V4 , n iN a A 4 y) : 
Taxv dtadveoOar Tpoonkel, Yroxf S€ ad TO Tapdray adia- 

x 

AvTw elvat H eyyvs TL TOvTOV; 

{Ids yap ov; ca. 8 

’Evvoeis obv, én, éreidav amoddvyn 6 avOpwmos, TO yey 
6paroy avbrod, TO cGua, Kal év épaTr@ Keipevov, & 8% vexpov 
Kadodpev, © mpoonker SiadvecOar Kal diaminrew kal d1a0- 

a ? 2A\ , sy 2\\? 2 a 
amvetoOat, ovK evOvs TovTwy ovdéyvy weTroVOEV, GAN éemletKOs 
TUXVOV ETILEVEL XPOVOY, edY prev TLS Kal xaplevTMs exwv TO 
cdma TedevTHTH Kal év rovadTy Spa, Kal wavy pada’ oup- 

A XN QM “n A / v4 € 3 3 A 
TETOV yap TO TGpa Kal Tapixevdev, Womep of ev AlyiaTo 

, ' 

Tapixevbevres, GAlyov SAov pever duyxavoy 8aov yxpdvov, 
évia d& wépyn TOD owparos, Kal dy canh, doTa Te Kal vedpa 
kal Ta ToLatra mavra, Suws @s eros eineiy AOdvard éariv 
XK 7 
H ov; 

Nai. 


\ “ ‘ 
“H dé Wox7) dpa, 76 dudes, TO els ToLodTOY Témov ETEpoV 


oixdwevoy yevvaioy Kal kadapov kal dudq, eis “Aidov os 


GAn0Gs, Tapa Tov ayabdy Kal dpdvipov Oedv, of, dv Oeds 


be xara B Eus. Stob.: rat xara T b4 dvonre nal rodvede? 
T W Eus. Stob. b6 ¥ Schanz: 7 B: 4 W: és T Eus. Stob.: 4 


é 


marg. t: 7) @s marg. b C2 éredav B: Gre éwesddy B?T W Eus. Stob. 


C3 a’rod 7d B Eus.: adrod T Stob. C4 Kab dtarvetoOac TW b 
Eus. Stob.: om. B c7 &p¢ TWb Eus, Stob. : nuépe B 
G5 &repov rémoy Ars. G6 roy yevvaioy Ars. G7 roy ayabby 


Gedy Cad ppdvimorv) Ars. (ut vid.) of 6% Ars, (ut vid.) 


®AIAQN - 


Ay. : a n los ; a“ 
6€An, aitixa Kal TH eu Woxh iréov, abrn S€ OH jpiy 7 
rolavTn Kal ottw mepuxvia GradAarropévy Tod oeparos 
cvdvs diameptonra: kal dnddAwdrev, &s pacw ot odAol 
f “ nw > : 
ivOpwror; mwoddAod ye Sei, & dire KeBys Te Kal Tyipia, 
GANG TOAAG paddov OS exevr dy pev kadapa dmadAdrryTat, 
pndety tod cdpatos cvvedéAkovoa, Gre ovdéy KoWwvoica 

Lae! n n . 
aitG ev TS Bio Exodoa clvat, GAG hevyovoa adro kal 
ovvnOpotopévyn avy els EavTiy, Gre pereTGoa del TovToO— 

N n n a 
70 de ovdey GAAO éoTly 7) 6p9Gs Pirocodpotoca Kat TO Ovtt 
n . os ; 
reOvdvar pedeTooa. padiws: 7 od Todr’ dy ein pedery 
Oavarov; 
Ilavramact ye. 
Oixody ofrw pev exovoa els Td Syoroy arf To dudes 
5 _f ‘\ Al. \ 2 tf. “A Sf @ 
amépyerat, TO Ocidy te Kat aOavaroy Kat povipoy, ot 
adixopevn trdpxer atrh evdalyov. etvat, wAGYNS Kal dvolas 
pevy VTapX n Me ? 1 
kal ddBov kat dyplov épdrov Kal rév bhAwv KaxGv TOY 
3 , 3 , iv4 x / : XN la 
avOparelwv amndAdaypevn, @omep Se AEyeTAL KATA TOY ME- 
e 9 an A \ , \ n 4 
_ punpévov, @s GAnOGs Tov AoUTOV XpovoY pEeTa DeGy Stayovca; 
an, > \ 
ottw dyer, © KéBys, 7 GAdos; 
Otrw vy Ala, épn 6 KéBys. 
EK S.. PS ? S V4 \ 39  f oe “A / 
ay 0€ ye otpat pepacperyn Kat axabaptos Tov T@paTos 
amadddtTyTal, dre TS cdpars del ovvotoa Kat TovTo Oepa- 
mevoved Kat épGoa Kal yontevounevn tm avtod t10 Te TOV 
emiOuuiay Kat HdovaGv, Gore pndey GAAo Soxeiy eivar adnbes 
GAN 7) TO cwparoedés, ob Tis dy Gatto Kat ido kal mor 
kal pdyor kat mpos Ta adpodicia xpyoatto, TO dé Tots 
éupace cKxor@des Kal didés, vonTov dé Kal pirocodia aiperoy, 
a8 eéxe Ars. : 26éan BT W Eus. Stob. | Q5 avri eis é€aurhy 
(aithv) B?T W Eus. Stob.:-om.B  - €6 7d Ars. : roto B TW 
Eus. Stob. at padtes BT W Ars. Eus. Stob.: secl. Hirschig 
a8 avOpwreiwy BF (sed e ex 1) W: dv0pwrtvwy C Ars. aQ Oeay 
B? T Ars. Eus. Stob.: trav Ocav B br oiwu) ao Ars, 
b 3 yonrevonevy pr. T Ars. : yeyonreuyevn Bt Eus. Stob. bn” abtod 


om. Ars. re om. Ars. b4 jdovav Kal eur W b5 aaa’ 
wAAo Ars. dy wus Ars, garyo. Kad wioe W 67 coda Ars. 
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: nN ° , : n “3 as - 7 he 

TovTO O€ ElOiopEery picEiy TE Kal TpemEe KaL hevyew, oUTw 
dy) Exovoay ole. Wuyi airiv Kad’ adrhy eiAukpwh amad- 
AakeoOai; 

Ovd’ étworody, ey. 

"ADAG [kal] SrecrAnppevyny ye otwar txd Tod cwparoerdods, 
aA + am £ € /. \ ‘4 “A , DS \ > A 
O GUTH 7) OmiAla TE Kal ovvovola rod odparos bia Td Gel 

“ \ X \ \ 4 3 4 4 
ocvvetvar Kat 61a THY TOAATY peAETHY EveTroinge OUUUTO; 

IIdvv VE : 

3 \ Ud > / a ¥ \ > \ 

EpBpibes 5€ ye, @ ire, rodro olecOat xph €tvar Kat 

\ \ “ \ 4 , ad \ \ »” : € 4, 
Bapv Kat ye@des Kat dpardy: 0 dF Kai éxovoa 7 ToLadTH 

\ , , Lo¢ ! > JAN ee A , 
Woxn Bapoveratl re Kai €Axerar TaAW eis Tov Gparov TOTOY 
@dBwo Tod didods tre Kat “Aidov, @omep A€yeral, wept Ta 

, if : \ \ / : / A XN \ 

pynpaTa TE Kal -Tovs Tadous KvAwdovpevn, Tept & OF Kal 
ae 3 > 

Op0n arra YoyGv cKiwedy havtdcpara, oia mapexovrat al. 

rotatrat wWoxat eldwdra, ai ur) KaOapGs amodvOetioa, aAAG 

TOD Sparod perexovoat, 616 Kal dpSvrat. 

Eikés ye, @ S@xpares. 

Eixos pévrot, ® Kens kal ob ti ye Tas Tév dyabor 
avTdas elvat, dAAG Tas TGV ghavAwv, at wept Ta ToLvatra 
) / a 7? ig a , 
dvaykdacovrat tAavacba Sixny tivovoat This wpoTépas Tpo- 
dijs kaxhs ovens. Kat wéxpt ye ToUTOV TAGVGrTAL, Ews av TH 
TOU cvVEeTTAaKOAOVOObYTOS,. TOD THpaToELdods, eTLOvUla ‘wdALY 
3 nn 5 rs 4 aA lA Y. $ oF 9 “a 
evdeboow eis cGpua Evdodvrat 5€, WoTEP ELKOS, Eis TOLAUTA. 
70n émot’ arr dy kal pepedrerynkvias TUXwow ev TS Bio. 

Ta rota 57 Tatra A€yets, & Udxpares; 

Oiov rods pév yaorpysapyias Te kal UBpets kal diromocias: 
pewedeTnKoTas Kal pr) SinvAaBnpevous eis TA TOV GVO yer 

a ‘A 

Kal Tey Tolovtwy Onpiwv eixds €vdterOar. 7 OvK oleL; 

Tlavy pev ovv eixos Aé€yets. 

ec 4 «at B: om. B*T Ars. Stob. diecAnuuévyn pr. B C5 re 
om. W.C8 8 ye rotro (6 pide)? Ars. ote Bal ye W CQ dy 
xa BT Stob. : 4) W d2...xwv gay... Ars. et mox w Tap... 
obever d5 eixérws Ars. & Sdéxpares] %py Ars. a7 abras- 
Ars.: rairas BT W Stob. d8 rpopijs B Stob.: rpupijs T 


@2 roadra BT Stob.: rd rowadra W Eus. @6 drevrAaBnucvous- 
T (sed 7 punct. not.) b: d:evAaBouuevous B Stob. 


®ATAQN 


Tovs 5€ ye dduxias te kal rupavvidas Kal dpmayds mpo- 

reTinKoras els TA TOY AUKwY TE Kal fepdkwy Kal ixrivwy 
, XK n ¥ / XX , a} 
yevn’ 7 mot dy GAdoceE pansy TAS TOLAUTAS Leva; 

"AMEAEL, egy) 6 6 KéBns, eis ra rovatra. 

Oixody, 7 8 bs, dja by Kal TaAAa F dv Exacta tor 
Kara Tas avT@y duoleTnras Tijs eA€erns; 

Ajrov 87, bn: més 8 od; 

Odxody ciBaipoveorarot, epn, kal tovtwv eiol Kai els 
BéAticroy ténov idvres of Thy Sypotikny Kal woduTUKHY 
> N 3 , a \ “~ - \ 
dpernpy emirerndevkdres, Hv dn Kadodat Gadpoctvyy Te Kal 
dtxatoovyyy, e€ eovs Te Kal pederyns yeyorviay dvev dido- 
codias TE Kal vod; 

ITH 87 obroe evdanroveorarot; 

“Ort rovrous eixés éotw eis Tovodrov adhe apeaveirda 
MOALTUKOY Kal HpEpov -yeévos, } Tov peAiTTGy 7 shyKkGv 7 
puppnKkov, kal els tavrdy ye wad 76 -dvOpemwov yévos, 
kat yiyverOar €& avrav tvopas perpiovs. 

Eikés. 

Ris d€ ye OeGy yevos pH dirocodyoavTt Kal TwavTEAGs 
kabap@ amidvre od O€uis adexvetoOar GAA’ 7 TS prropaded. 
GAAG TovTwy Evexa, @ Eratpe Syapia re wal KeBns, of 
6pOGs dirccodo. awéxovrar TGV KaTa TO THpa eTLOUVULd 
aracGy Kat kapTepovet Kal ov mapadidacw avtais EavTovs, 
ov TL oikopOopiay re. kai meviay oBor' zevor, BonEp ot 
ToAAOL Kat puhoxmnparor ovdé at aripiw te Kal ddogiar 
Hox Onptas Sedidtes, Bovep of Pidapxot re Kal prhoriot, 
emer amexovrat avrav. 

Od yap ay TPETOl, pn, @ Zeaxpares, 6 Képqs. 

Od pevro. pa Ata, 7 & 6&3. Totyapror tovro.s pen 
| &3 ye om.: Ww ‘A4 TE om. W a5 iéva: B? T: eva: B 
a7 74 BIW Eus.: 4 Stob. : of rece.. éxaara BW Stob.: éxdory 
T Eus. ait xa B Eus.: re xat T Stob, b5 ér: B?T W Eus, 
Stob.: 87103 Bo. ear om. Ars, adicéabat Ars. - D6 kat 
T Eus. Stob. :.re nat B (hmé)repoy Ars, (ut vid.) b7 Kad 
T:4W: 9 xat Bw Eus. Stob, -. @x GAA’ B: #AAg BTW. Tambl. 
Stob. C3 Prrdcopor T Ars. Iambl. : pidogopoiyres B améxovrTat 


TW Ars. Iambl.: éxovra B C4 macav W C5 otrs BTW: 
obx?) Iambl. : gr: B 
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amacw, a @ Képns, éxelvot ols Tu peAeL THS EavTov Woxiis 
GANG may odpart mATTOVTES (oor, xaipew eladvres, ov 
KaTa TATA TopevovTat airois ws ovK elddow Say EpxovTat, 
avrol 6é Hyoupevot ob dely evavria TH paocaplg metered! 
kat Ti “is Atoes TE Kal KaBapuoe TadTH oi EpemOuees 
éxeivy Errdpevot, n exeivyn bpnyetrat. : 

IIés, & Seéxpares; 

"Eyd ép6, gn. yeyvdcxovor yap, ij 3° 8s, of pidopadets 
ért TapadaBovoa adray thy Woxnv Hh dirocodia arexvGs 
Stadedeuévny év 7G: odpare Kal mpooKeKoAAnMEnY, avayKa: 
Copevyy 5€ domep ba elpyyod ba Tov’Tov oKxoTetoOa Ta 
dvra, GAAG pa adray bv adrys, Kal ev mdon apabia KvdAw- 
doupevyy, Kal Tod elpypod tiv SewdryTa Karidodoa Ste dv 
émOvplas éoriv, ds dy pddtora abros.6 Sedeuevos GvAANTTOP 
ein tod dedé00a1,—8rep ody Léyw, yiyveoKovow ot pidropa- 
Ocis 8rt ofrw TapadaBotoa 7 didocodia éxovoay airév 
THY Woxiy jpgua wapapvOeiras kal ew erixeipel, evderkve- 
méepn OTL amarns pey peoty 4 Sia TOV Oppdtov oKEYis, 
amarns 8& 4 Sia Tov Strav Kat Tov dAAov aicbjoewr, 
nelOovea dé éx TovTwy pev dvaxwpelv, Soov pi avayKn 
avtots xppoOa, avtiy 5& els adriv ovddAEgyecOar Kat 
dOpoiCer Oar TapaxeAevopern, TioT eve SF pndevt GAAW GAN’ 
7) abr abrfiy Ort av vojon adrn Kad? abriy -atrd Kao’ 
ait tov dvtwv: ott & ay bv ddAAwv oKorf éy dAAows Ov 
GdAo, pndey nyetoOar- ere éivat S& TO pev. TOLOBTOY 
aicOnrév re Kat dpardv, & S& aitH 6p vontdv TE Kal. dudes. 
ravTn oby TH Avoet ovK olopevyn deiv EvavTiotobaL 7 TOD ws 


d2 4B: én @ BTW “dg cdépart B: odpara B? TW 
d4 Topevoovrat Ars. ' ° G6 nal +@ Kabeppp Ars. - n Ars. : om. 
BT a7 éxelyy om. Ars. G8 was] m&s Aéyets pn Ars. 
d 9 %pn om. Ars. e1%4BT: om W @2: dedeuevny 
WwW @ 1 roo Heindorf: 7@ BT WArs. a5 drwy 
BT Jambl. :-écoov W_ ral | Ars. a6 aroxwpery W &7 av- 
Tots om. Ars. a8 gaa’ et mox a’ryyom. Ars. © br br by] 


Srav Ars. et mox abTd nad’ aire vt (ut vid. ) be bv om. Ars. 
b4 ve om. Ars. ae bp@] # O.e. Mpogexet Ars, | bs obv] deb 


ry 


PATAQN 


GAnOGs diroaddov ry} otrws améxerar TGV HOovdy Te 
Kal émOvuidy Kal AvTév [Kal PdBov] Kal’ doov Sdvarat, 
LoytCouern Bri, emeddy tis ohddpa HoH 7) HoBnOH [7 
Aum O4] 7 emOuuhon, oddey rooobroy Kaxdy enabey aa 
atrav Ov ay tis olnOeln, olov i) voojoas 7 TL dvaddoas 
bid tas emiOvplas, GAN’ d advrov péyiotéy te KaKdv Kal 
éoxarov coTiy Tobro mdoxer Kal ov AoyiCerar aire. 

Té robro,. @ SONpaTes; edn 0 KeBns. 

"Ori woxt TaVTos dvOpdmov dvaykacerar & ane Te HoOHVvaL 
opétpa 3 7 AvTnOjvat ext Two Kal fyetoOar Tepl O Gv pddora 
TOUTO mao, Tobro évapyéotarév Te elvat Kal adn béoraroy, 
ovx ottws éxov radra 6é pdAwora (ra) 6 épard: ny ab; 

Tlavy ye. | 

Ovxoty év rovTo TO made padiora Karadetrar wox7) 6 o70 
odparos; 

Tlés 67; 

"Ort Exdorn hdovy Kal AVTN GowEp HAov éxovea mpooyAot 


auTnY Tpos TO TOua Kal TpooTEpova Kal ToLed TwparoELd;, 


f “~ 27,. 4° & ed So \ \ an ” 
dogacoveay raira ddnOh etvar Gmep dv kal Td cdyua Of. 
3 Q “ n n an 3 fa) , 
ex yap Tod duodogeiy TS cdpate Kal rots avrots xalpew 
avayKd erat otpar 6udtpomds te Kal dudrpodos yiyveodar 
kai ola pndemore eis “Atdov Kcabapos adrikéo-Oat, dAAG del 

” , 9 Lo 39¢ 7 e \ / 4 3 
TOU g@maros avaTAca etéva, Gore TaXY TaAW ainreL eis 
aAAO ToHa Kal BomwEp oTrErpopevyn eupverat, Kal ex TovTwY 
dy.oupos civat THs ToD Belov Te Kal kavapo Kal povoeidois 
avvovolas. : 


b 7 Auwey kad émiOuuiov WwW kat oé8wv B et in marg. T: om. T 
Ars. Iambl. b8 ris] ris tt Ars. q Aum 6h T: post: 706%) B? W 
(sed kal pro # W) Ars. Iambl.: om. B cr ay BTW: as lamb. 
tts oindeln &y Ars. C2 nxaxav T lambl.: nenby B ~ @3 éort om. W 
C6 opddpa 7) Avan Oijvat Ars. Iambl. : 4 Au@nbijva: opddpa B et marg. 
T: om. T 3] ob Ars: C7 TOUTO... dAnbéorarov| partora Se 
(8})) efvoe rovro Ars. @8 ra add. Heindorf . .d'r ix BT Iambl.: 
bmd‘rov B? W a6 Kat om. Ars,: as ‘budrpopos ead sudrporos 
B? Ww Ars. * do KaBapds els &5ov W Ars.  - wndérore aes sree 
Ars. °° ds: i) avandéa Tov D oéuatros ‘T Me aS fal: os 
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? 5 : 

’AAnbéorara, pn, A€yets, 6 KéBys, @ ToOxpares. 

Tovrwy toivuy évexa, &@ KéBns, of Sixaiws pidropadeis 
kdopol elo kat avdpetor, ovx Gv of woAAOl everd hacw 
XA 
n ov ole; 

Ov dijra éywye. 

Od yap: GAN otrw Aoyicair’ dv Woy} avdpos pidoodgon, 
kat ovk dy oindetn ri pev pirocodiay xpivat avriy Avew, 
Avovons Sé€ exeivns, adriy mapadiddvar Tats ndovats Kat 
Adrats EauTiy wdAw avd éyxaradety Kal dvnveToy Epyoy mpar- 
Tew Iqveddmns twa evavrins tordy perayerpiComevns, GAAG 

, ; a lon 
yadnuny tovtay Tapackevacovoa, éTonevy TO AOYLTLG Kal 
9 \ : n 
det év Tore odea, TO dANnOes Kal Td Oetoy Kal TO add£acToV 
Oewpévn Kat tm éxelvou tpemouévn, Cay te olerar oiTw 
deiv Ews dv Ci, Kal emedav Tedevrnon, eis TO ovyyeves 
kal eis TO TOLOUTOY Adikoueryn amndAAGXGat TGV dvOpwrivey 

“ 3 SN “a 4 n IAN \ XN an 
KAKOD. 67 THS TOLaVTNS TPOdHs ovdEeY ies py Hohn eh, 

“~ 9 \ icy 2 : 
[ratra 8 émirndetoaca,| @ Stupia te kal KeBys, dws p27) 
diacracbeioa ev TH dmadAayf To} odpatos tno THY avE- 

~ \ , ” \ ION # 
pov diadvonbetoa Kal dSwamropevn otxnrat Kal ovdey €TL 
9 a # 
OvVOALLOv ne 
\ n 4 n 

Syn oy eyevero tadra elndvros to} Swxparovs ent 
TodAwW xpdvov, Kat abtds Te Tpds TS Elpnuevw Adyw Ip 6 
Soxparns, ws ideiv éatvero, kal judy of wrelorow Kens 
dé kat Syuplas cpuixpov mpos GrAANAw diedeyeoOnv. Kal o 
Swxpdrys dav aire jpero, Ti; édn, dpiv ra rex OevTa pov 
Hi) SoKel evdeGs A€yerOa1; ToAAds yap Oy ert exer drowfias 
kat avridaBds, et ye by Tis abra pédAAEe ikavds dieLrévar.: ef 
wey oy te GAO oKoretcOov, ovdey héyw: ef OE. TL TeEpt 

e5 & KéBys om. Ars. e6 nal BT: re xa) B?W pac 
om. Ars. . a3 abtiy Ars.: éauryy BT Iambl. 24 avTh 
Ars. as ad BT Iambl.: om. W éyxaradeiy| émc in marg. B’* 
a6 peraxepiCouevns BTW Ars. Iambl.: meraxepi(ouerny vulg. 
a8 7d alterum et tertium om. Ars. br oferat oftws Sev B lambl.: 
oterat Sety ofrwm T Ars.: o¥tws ofera: Seiy W b4 8 B?TW 


Iambl.: 5¢ B b5 3] »’ ci. Stephanus: inclusa secl. Ast 
C6 AdyerOu BT: AcAdxdur B’ Wt e8 dé71 B: 56 T 


P®ATAQN 


TOUTWY GTopElroy, pndévy GmoKynonre Kal avrot eimety Kal 
SvedAOetv, ef my tyiv patvera, Bédrriov Cav) AexOjvai, kal 
avd Kal €ué ocvptapadaBeiv, ef Te waddAov oleoOe per’ éuod 
EVTOPNTELY. 

Kat 6 Siuppias’ egy: Kal pyv, ® Séxpares, TaAnO7 cor 
ép@. mddat yap nuGy exarepos amopGv Tov Erepov mpowHe? 
Kai KeAever eperbar did TO eriOvpely pev axodoat, oxveiv dé 
OxAoy TapeXE, wy ToL andes 7 Sid THy Tapotoay cupdopay. 

Kai ds dxovcas éyékacev re npeua kal dnouw BaBai, 
@ Siypla 7 wov yaderas av rods dAdovs avOpemovs wei- 
Tat ws ov TUUdopay jyodpar THY Tapodcay THXHV, Gre 
ye pnd? tpas Sdvayar welOew, GAAG HoBeiobe pH SvoeKOAG- 
Tepov Te voy Sidkeyuar 7} ev TS mpdoOev Bio: kal, ws Zorxe, 
Tov KiKvev Sox gavddrepos tyiv eivar riv pavTiKhy, ot 
érevday aloOwvrar Sti det adTovs amobavely, Gdovres Kal ev 
TO mpdcbey xpove, TéTe 57 TAEioTa Kal KaAALoTA GdovOL, 
yeynOores Stu péAAOvot Tapa Tov Gedy amevat ovTEp ‘Eicon 
Beparovres. of 8 GvOpwmor 51a 76 abrdv d€os Tod Oavdrov 
kal TOV KUKvwY KatapedoovTal, kal pacw abtovs Opynvobvras 
tov Oavarov b76 Adays eEadewv, Kal ov oyiCovrat br. oddev 
Opveoy Gdeu Gray Tewh 7) pry 4 Twa GdAnv ATHY AUTATaL, 
ovde avTH 7] TE andav Kal xedLOav Kal 6 emo, & 5) dact 
dia AVIHY OpnvodvTa Ge. GAN ovre Tatra por haiverat 
Avrrovpeva Gdew ore of KUKvot, GAN Gre olpar Tod "Anon- 
Awvos évres, pavtixot Té elow Kal mpoeiddres Ta ev “Aidov 


3 \X » \ / 3 ? ‘\ e , , 
ayaa qddovot Kal TEpToVTaL exeivny THY NMEpay StamepovTws - 


A 3 ~ Y , 2 A aN \ La. € “ 

n €v TH eumrpoobev xpdvm. eéy@ b€ Kal avros yyovmat 

Ou.ddovrAds Te Elva. TOV KUKVwWY Kal Lepds Tod avrod Geod, 
\ 3 “A n 

Kat ov xeElpoy exelvan THY MAVTLKTY EXEL TAPA TOD SEaTOTOV, 


C9 trovTwy B: rovrw T dr derOctyv BT: dreferadety B? Wt 
dy add. ci. Heindorf e383 7: om. Stob. aI KdAAwwra W (conie- 
cerat Blomfield) : udAiora BT Stob. et s.v. W a6 pryot BT W 


az é6om. W b3 xal B: re xat TW b 4 ipyotua Tb Stob. : 
wov oluce B (ut vid.) W b5 re TW Stob.: ye B b6 xelpor’ 
Hermann 
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ovde aueduneTepoy atrév Tod Biov amadAdrTecOa.. dAAG 
TovTou y évexa A€yew TE xp Kal épwray Gre dy Bovrno6e, 
€ws dv “AOnvaiov éGow avipes evdexa. 
Kad@s, épn, A€yers, 6 Typpias Kal he TE COL nee 
>) n \ a oO @ 3 >) / 
amop@, Kat ad dde, 7 ovK amodéxeTrar Ta eipnueva.  epol 
yap doxel, ® S@xpares, wept TOV ToLovTwy tows Homep Kat 
n “A \ 
gol TO pev oades eidevar vy TO viv Blo 7H addvvarov civar 
) mayxdAendv TL, TO MEeVTOL ad TA AEyOpEvA EPL A’TOY ji} 
ov \ N , aN 4 N \ : 4 oa \ s 
Xb wavTt TpoT™ eAEyxeW Kal py Tpoadioracba, mpiy av 
TAVTAXH TKOTOY amet Tis, Tavu padOaKod elvar dvdpds- 
ety he mept auTa ev ye TL TOUT) duampagarbat, Fi nH pabeiw 


é 


mn exe t ebpety 7, el Taira dddvvarov, tov yoty BéA- 


TloTOY TOV GVvOpwrivwyv Adywv AaBdvTa Kal dvoekeheyKTE- 
TATOV, emt TOVTOY GxoUmEVOY Gomep ETL TXEdias KWdvVEvoYTA 
dtatAcdoas Tov Biov, ei py Tis dSvvaiTo dodadéorepoy Kat 
dxwdvvdtepov emt BeBaorépov dxnparos, [7] Adyou Oetov 
Twos, StatropevOnvat, Kal 6) Kat viv Eywye ovK eTaLo:xXUV- 
Ojoopa. epécOat, ered) Kal od Tadra A€yets, ovd. euav- 
TOV airidcopar ev DoTépo xpdve bri vov ovK elmoy & pot 
Soxel. enol yap, @ Bebkpares, erreidi} Kal mpos éuavrov 
Kat mpos TOVdE OKOTS TA cipnueva, OU mae pavenayt LKAVOS 
ipo eas 

Kat 6 Swxparns, “lows yap, eon, @ eT ape, aan col 
panera GANG reve om 67) 00x ikavas. 

Tadrn Euorye, 4 8 8s, F 8H Kat wept Gpyovias dy Tis Kat 


Xdpas Te kal xopdGy Tov adrov Todroy Adyov elmoL, Os 7 


Reo Gi y¥. OF Lea: IY A \ f . of ‘ 
Mey appovia adparoy kal doeparov Kal mayKaddy Te Kat 
Geidv éorw ev TH Hppoopervn Upg, adTyH 8 7 Adpa Kal 
bo ews by TW : éws B bio eyo te TW: Eywye Bt CI éyuol 


yap Tb: Epovye B (ut vid.) We 4 pevtot ad 7a B: 7d wévror ra T: 
7d 5é TotavTa ex emend. W C5 oxi BT: ob W e8 Hei Bt: 


i T-. Cg Adyou W SugeAeyntératoy W a3 ¥H secl. 
Heindorf . - G6 & po: Soxe?T BT: & por CSdeee.B?W €3, i oy 
Ws Hon BT <, @4 Adyar ropray W eS adparoy T: Ad pat dy 


7tB fy SEER Sa 


PATAQN 


-e@ \ , , \ “A \ 4 .Y 
ai xopdal compara Te Kal owpaTtoedy Kal ovvOeTa kal 
, b] \ \ n mn a 9 DS ay N\ i] 
yewdyn Corl Kal rod Gynrod cvyyeny. eneday obv H Kardéy 
N “/, s , \ A Ss f ¥ 
Tis THY Avpay 7 Ovare uy KQt duappyén Tas xXopodas, eb TIS 
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éyew. AoylCouar yap, @ pire Eraipe—O€acat ws Teo- 
n n n \ 
VEKTiKGS—el pie Tuyxdver GAnOA dvTa & éyw, KaAGs 87) 
Zyet TO mer Oqvar ef S& pndév eore TeAevTACaVTI, GAN’ odY 
Tobrdy ye Tov xpdvoy avTov Tov mpd TOD Bavarov irrov Tots 
Tapovew andyns ~oouar ddupdpuevos, 7% S& Avoid pot atryn ov 
ovvd.arehet—kakov yap av jiv—aAr GAlyov torepoy amo- 
Aeirat. maperkevacpevos 57, dy, @ Tiupla re kal KéBns, 
€ \ 2 >_N \ , eA f - os 2 ON Sf 
otrwot Epyouar émt Tov Adyov duets pevrot, av Euot Tel- 
Onobe, cpuixpoy gpovricavres Swxparovs, rhs 5€ ddnOeias 
TOAY MadAov, eay ev TL Diy SoxG adAnOes A€yewv, ovvopo- 
, 
Aoyjoare, ef 5é py, mavTl Adyo dytirelvere, evAaBovpevor 
a6 robs Adyous B?T W: om. B dg ciAaBnbauey BT: edaAc- 
Bnréov B? W (sed 6Guer Ss. Vv.) QZ gpidovelxws Bt: idovendow T 
aupirBnrhewow TW a 8-9 Sdter T: Sdin B a8 rpobuujooua T: 
mpobuunOjcopa B bi és BT: écrep W b4 ye BTW: 
d¢ B 


b5 &ow BPTW: didvo B b7 67 B: pev 84 Tb 
C2 Aéyew GAnOés T C3 cbAaBotpevo: B?T W: om. B 


PATAQN 


a \ 3. N\ € AN f. ef 3 4 \ ¢€ aA 3 
érws py eyo td mpobuplas dpa euavrdy re kal tyas. e£a- 
TATHOAS, OTTEP MEALTTA TO KEVTpPOV eyKaTaXiToY oixnoopat. 

3 > a 4 ? na? € , & 3) / ps 

AAX’ iréov, en. MmpGTOV me UTOpPVHNTATE @ EAeyeETE, EAY 
py palvopar peuvnuevos. Syulas pev yap, os éyouat, 
93 n \ nan Q € \ o& A , \ 
amore te Kal hoBeira: py 7H Wry Suws kai Oedrepov kal 

t A a , , 2. ¢€ , ¥ 
KaAXoy Oy ToD TwuATOS MpoaTOAAUYTAL EV appovias EideEt 
otoa: KéBns dé pou ed0€€ Todro pev epol ovyywpeir, 

A , 4) \ , >) XN , 
MOAVYX POVLOTEPOVY ‘ye Elva. Woxnv oTwpaTos, GAAG TOdE 
ddnrov aavri, wy woAAG 8%) coOpata Kal woAAdKIS KaTa- 

4 e ‘\ Q a n ie. “ 
Tpipaca 4 Woxyn TO TeAEvTALoy Toa KaTaALTOVCA VV 

+N P) , , 5 oN n / ” y 
auTyn amoAAvyTat, Kat 7] QUTO TOUTO Oavaros, Wuxis OAde- 
Opos, émet oGya ye det Amoh\AUpevoy ovdey TaveTaL. apa 

\ “A > n a. 
GN 7 tabr éoriv, @ Syuypla re xal KéBys, a Set nyas 
emia Korero Oa; 

Svveporoyelrnv 54 tabr’ eivar dude. 

IIdrepov otv, épyn, mavras tovs eumpoobe Adyous ovK 
3 / NX \ / N\ 3 BA 
amodexXeoHe, 1 TOUS EV, TOUS 6 Ov; 

Tots pév, épdtny, Tovs 8° ov. 

Té otv, 7. 8 6s, wept éxeivov Tod Adyou A€yeTe ev O 
€papev tiv pddnow dvapynow eivat, Kat TovTov ovTws 
€xovtos dvayxaiws éxew GAdAoO. mpdrepov judy eivar rv 
Woxnv, amply év TE copare evdeOfjvat; 

"Ey@ pev, pn 6 KéBys, cal tore Oavpactds ws emetic Onv 
¢.. 9 3 fe Q “~ 3 4 € 3 uN , 
iw avrod kal viv éupevw os ovdert Oyo. 

Kat pay, bn 6 Suyiplas, cal airos otrws éxw, Kal wave 
dy Oavpdcouue ef por ep ye TovTov GAAO Tore Tt SdEEtEv. 

Kai 6 Swxparns, "AAAG avdyKyn cot, pn, @ Eéve OnBaie, 
of 4 A , Ay € x \ ¢ 4 Ss % 
adAa dd€a1, eavrrep peivyn ide 7 olnots, TO Sppovlay way elvas 

4 n ‘ XX n ; 
ovvOeTrov Tpaypa, Wexny S€ appoviay TWA EK TOY KATA TO 

C7 yap B: om. T &s éygua.om., W: éy@uas.v.w tI Kda- 
Awsrov W a5 voy ante 7d reAcvtaioy transp. T d8 dete 
oy T e4 éddrnv Tb Stob.: darnvy BW €5 Aéyere T Stob.: 
” Aéyerar BW @7 BAAoH T: &AAO Tt B Stob.: %AAoGi rou W 
a3 éuuevs W a5 &AAo Tb: #AAa BW Stob. mwoTé Tt SCYipSl : 


more ért T Stob. : wore BW @7 &AAa] BAA Stob. Sdétae T 
Stob. (sed Sofa: ev pr. T): dofdca: BW 
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WAATQNO2 


oN t a 7 > , : ? , > 
copua UreTOMEvOY muyecto tay: ob ydp mov dmodeén ye 
“ : , € 4 
cavTod A€yovTos ws TpdTEpoy Hv Appovia ovyKeevyn, TPL 
éxeiva elvan e€ dv der airnyv ovvteOjvar. 7 dmodeEn; 
7 jvar. 7 amodegen; 

Ovdapds, by, @ Sdxpares. 

Aioddvyn ody, 7 8 Ss, dre TabTd cor ovpBalver Acyeuw, 
04 A aN a: \ S \ \ 79 2 , NA 
Grav is ev etvar rHY Woxnv mply Kat els avOp@mov Eidos 
Te Kal oGpa AdikéoOa, civar S€ adriy ovyKelmevny ex TOY 

39 / yy >: aN XN .t ‘4 / af pea 
ovdérw dvTwyv; ov yap di dpyovia yé cou Towdroy éoTwW 
@ dmeuxd ers, GAG mpdTEpor kai Avpa Kal at xopbal kat. 
of POdyyou ert dvdppooro. évrTes ylyvovtat, Tehevtaiov be 
aévTwv ovvicrarat % appovia Kat mpOrov amoAAvTat. ovTOS 

cane . n f : 
ovv cot 6 Adyos éexeivw TGS TLVATETAL; | 

Owayes, Eon. 6 Zipulas. 

Kat piv, 7 8 os, mpémer ye etmep To UAW Adyo owed 
elvan kal T@ TeEpl apyovias. 

. [Ipémet yap, Edn 6 Sysstas. 

Otros Tolvur, epn, cot ov ouvodos’ GAN’. le TOTEPOW” 
aipf| Tov Adywv, THY pddnow avdyynow eivar 7 Weyny 
Gppoviar ; 

[IoAd paddAov, edn, exetvov, @ Sexpares. dE pev yap 
you yéyovey dvev amodetEews peta eikdTos Twos Kal EvTpE~ 
aelas, 60ev Kat Tots woAXots Soke? avOpemois* eyo S€ Tots 
dua Tov eikdrwv Tas dmodelLers ToLlovpevois Adyots civOLdA 
otow dratéow, Kat dy tis abrovs pH pvddrryrai, ed pada: 
2 n \ 2 f 4, 2 a ef 
é€aTmaTr@o., Kal €v yewperpia Kat €v Tots aAAOoLs aTracw. 
€ \ “ON a9 VA \ , , > ¢ f: : 
6.d5& wept THs dvaprjoews Kal pabhcews Aoyos du VTOOETEwS 
afias dmodéEacOar etpnrar. eppyOn yap mov otrws nuev 
oy € XN \ ‘ 9 n Pp) / ¢ an 
civar ) Woxt Kal mpiv «is oGma adixecda, womep avTns 
D) € > 7 \ P _?2 DS ~ 66a » >> 
éoTw 7 ovola é€xovoa THY eTwvupiay THY TOU “Oo EoTLY 

br ouvrod B2T W Stob. : airod B b4 8: BT Stob. : 8r: 0b} W 
b6 re BTW: ye B: om. Stob. b8& ¢ B?TW Stob.: 36 B 
C3. tuvdoerar B? TW: tvvecera B: bipeiverera: Stob. c8 oo 
ov BTW Stob.: ofov B e9 wxny B?T W Stob.: ux} B. 


CIr épn éexeivo B (éxeivoy B?): éxeivoy eon TW Stob. a7 dro0d- 
tacda: W sed-a supra é A8 abrijs}] adr Mudge 


PBATAQN 


eye) 6€ FavTHY, OS EwavToy TEiOw, ikavGs TE Kal 6pOGs a7o0- 
dédeypar. . dvayKy ovv pol, Os Eolke, 51d TADTA pre epavrod 
pyre GAov amodéxerOar A€yovros os Wuxy eoriv dppovia. 

Ti d€, 7} 8 8s, &. Sysypla, rHde; Soxed cor Gpwovia i) adrAy 
rivt cvvOéoer mpoonxew GAAws mws exew 7) Os dv éxeiva 

én €€ Oy ay cvyKentat; 
——— OddapGs.. | 

Ovse pv moiety Tr, @s ey@uat, ovdE TL TaoXEW AAO 
map & ay éxeiva } moh i TdoxXn; . Vvvédn. 

Ovix dpa nyetoOal ye mpoonKe: dppoviay Tovtwy é€ dv dv 
ouvTedh, aan’ émecOar. . Svvedoxwe. 

TIoAAod dpa det evavtia ye appovia sayy at dy 7 
pbeyEacOar 4} TL GAAO evayTiwOjvat Tots adThs pépeow. 

TIoAAod peévro., épy. 

Ti 8€; odx otrws apyovia mépuxey eivar Exdorn apuovia 
ws dy apyocbh; 

Od pavOave, dn. 

*H odxi, 7 8 Ss, dv pay paddAov. dpyooOf Kai én, whéor, 
elep evdexeTat TobTO ylyver Oat, MadAdOv Te dv apyovia ein Kal 
TAclwy, el 8 ATTov TE Kal em CAaTTOY, TTTwY TE Kal EhdTTwV; 

Ildvv ye. 

°H oty Zort Todro wept Wryny, @oTE Kal KATA TO TMLKpO- 
TaTOV MaAAov érépay érépas ouxis emt wA€ov Kal paddov 
Hn ém@ Aatrov Kal WrToy avTo TodTo ela; Woxnv; 

OVS’ b7worTtovy, en. 

Pépe 57, en, pos Aus Ae yeraat vex v) al vou -TE 
éyew Kat dperny kat etvas dyady, 7 5¢ Gvowdy Te Kat poxOnplay 
Kal eivat Kakh; Kal Tadra GAnOGs A€yerat; 

"AANHOGS MEVTOL. 

at dy éxetva B Stob.: éxetva dv T a2 é& BT: ra e& W 
a8 ay Stob.: om. BT W a14 40m. Heusde bt a B Stob, : 
om. T b2 Hrrwy BT W Stob.: Frroyp al. b44Tb: 4 Bet 
s.v. W: e&-BW B5 maAdoy secl. Heusde foxy Stob. 


b6 ér() BT Stob.: om. W b 8 ép7 B Stob.: om. T TE 
B Stob. : om. TW 
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ITAATQNOS 


Tov oby Oepévwr yroxjv apyoviay etvar ti tis dyoer 
Tatra dvra elvar ev tats Woxats, THv Te dperiy Kal TH 
kaxiay; mOTEpoy appoviay ad Twa GAAnVY Kat dvapyoortar; 

\ X\ AN € 4 XN 3 / \ 4 > tia 
kal thy pep nppocbar, thy ayabyv, Kal éxew & adrif 
apyovia ovon GAAnV Gpyoviay, tiv 5& dvdppoocroy aiTiy TE 


elvat Kal ovK éxew ev adri GAANV; 


Oix éxwo yoy’, fbn 6 Siyuplas, cizety: dSfArov 8 Sri 
Toladr arr’ av r€you 6 exelvo brodEépevos. 

"AAAG mpowpodrAdynrat, edn, pndev padAov pnd’ Arrov 
érépay Erépas woynv wWoyjs elvar totro 8 gore rd Spo- 
Adynua, wndey padrAov pnd emt wrA€ov pnd Frrov pnd ew 
éAarrov érépay érépas Gpyoviay Gpyovias elvar. 7 yap; 

Ilavu ye. 

Thy dé ye mnger paAAov wde 7 ere appoviay ovoay PATE 
MPGAAOY pHTEe Frrov HppdcOar €oTw otTws; 

"Eortw. 

“H 02 pyre padAov pyre Hrrov Hpyoopevyn eorw Ste wA€ov 
7) €datrov dppovias peréxet, ij} TO toov; 

T6 ioov. 

Ovxoty Woy eed ovdéy padAov ov8 irrov ddA 
GAAns adrd Totro, Woyy, eoriv, ovdé d7 MAaAXOY Ovde FrTov 
Hpphoorat; 

Otro. 

Totro d€ ye wemovOvia obdéy mr€ov dvappootias ovde 
dpyovias perexou av; 

Od yap otv. 

Totro 0° ad memovOvia ap’ av Tt wAéoy Kkaxias 7) dperis 
meréxot Erépa Erépas, elwep ) pev Kala dvappooria, Se 
apern dpyovia etn; 

C3 Ceuevay B: ridenevwr Tb Stob. C5 aérepoy B: wétepa T 
Stob. av tiva B Stob.: riva ad T wAAnY | Karhy i in marg. B? 
CQ eywye, pyoly Stob. 6B?TW: 6B 4 apyovias secl, 


Schmidt 6-7 pwhre... phre Stallbaum: unde... wndt BT W 
Stob. do 4#T:7 W: ei B Stob. G12 éreid} om. Stob. 


€ 1 ovd€] ovSty Bekker 


PATAQN 


Ovdsév wA€ov. 
MaAAov 5€ yé mov, © Sypia, xara tov dpOdv Adyov 
‘4 > 4 “ / bY4 ce / 3 4 ¢€ ‘4 
kaklas ovdeula Woyxn pebeber, elmep appovia éoriv: dppovia 
yap Sn1ov mavTeAGs atTo TodTO otca, dppovia, avappoorias 
ovmoT Gy peTaoxot. 
Od pévro.. 
, a “A , 
Ode ye SpTov Wx, otoa TavTEASs Wox7, Kakias. 
IIés yap &k ye roy Tpoeipnuevav; 
> A of “a , ca a \ / 
Ex tovrov dpa tot Adyou nuiy maca, Yoxal wavTwv 
Ca € , P) rf] \ » ” e 4 \ 4 : 
@wv dpolws ayabat Ecovrat, eimEp Opoiws Woxatl Tep~iKaciv 
avTo TovTo, Wryai, eivat 
"Epocye Soxel, by, © SHxpares. 
"H xal Kad@s Soxel, 7 8 Gs, otrw A€yer Oat, Kal TacyXeWW 
N\. “ ¢€ f > > \ € € 4 > ‘\ \ € 4 
av Tatra 6 Adyos et 6p07n n VTOOECIS HY, TO WuxXnV appoviay 
eivat; 
Ov érworody, Edy. 
Ti d€; 4 8 bs: Tav ev dvOpdrmm mdvrwyv eo Sri GAdO 
NX 
A€yers Apxew 7 Wox7v GrAws re Kal Ppovysov; 
Ov éywye. 
ce a “a / \ 
IIdrepov cvyxwpotcay trols. xara To cGpa Tadeo 7 Kat 
évavTioupevnyv; A€yw d5& TO ToLdvde, Cioy KavpaTos evovTOS 
\ id oN 3 ‘4 ef \ \ 4 \ 4 
kat dhibous éxt rotvavriov EAkew, TO py) Tivew, Kal meivns 
évovons emt TO py ecOlew, kal GAAa pupla ov Opepmev 
n \ n \ ” 
€vaVTLOUMEY THY Yuyny Tos KaTa TO TOGA 7 OV; 
Ildvv peév odv. 
n 9 n A > s&s 
Ovxoty ad @podoyjoapey ev Tots mpdcOev pyToT av 
aitny, dppoviay ye ovoay, évaytia adew ois émireivotro 
ag Wuxal secl. ci. Heindorf @1I0 TovTo TW Stob.: rovzo 
7) Bt — elvar yuxat Stob. bi ay Stob: om. BTW TW 
Stob.: om. B b7 rddeow BT: wadquaciw W Stob. } rar 
B?T W Stob.: om. B b8 évayriovperny T (sed add. in marg. 
nadnuacw) W Stob.: évayriovpéevny mabjpact B 7 BT Stob.: 
om. W otov T W Stob.: &s ei B: doel et ds ravuaros in marg. b 
bg 75 BT: rod W b I0 mov pupia Stob. — C3 mpdcbey BT 


Stob.: gumpocber W anor by avryy BPTW: wnmrote radrny 
B Stob. 
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WAATQNOZ 


Kal xaA@ro kal WdAdotro Kal GAAO Grioty TaGos maoxor 
éxelva e€ Oy Tvyxdvot ovoa, GAN’ ExeoOat exeivors Kal odTor’ 
ay nyemovevew; 

‘Qporoyjoapev, py was yap ov; 

Ti obv; viv od nav Tovvavtiov Hyuiv daivera: épyacouévn, 
nyepovetovod te exelvoy mavrav e& ev dyot tis adrivy 
eivat, Kal évayriouuevyn OAlyou mavTa d1a TayTos Tod Biov 
Kal dermdlovca TavTas TpOTOUS, TA MEV KAAET@TEPOY KOAA- 
Covoa kal per dAynddvav, Ta TE KATA THY yuuvaoTiKhY Kal 
Tip larpixyy, Ta dé mpadrepov, kal Ta pev amedodoa, Ta dk 
vovOerovaa, tats émiOvpiais Kat dpyats kal doBois ws GAA 
ovca GAA® mpaypart Siadeyouern; oldy ov Kal”°Ounpos év 
’Odvoceia TeTmoinker, ob A€yer TOV "OdvdcEa’ 

oTnOos d& wAnéas Kpadinv jvinate pt0e 

rérAabt 37, Kpadin’ Kat kévrepov GAO Tor érdys. 
ap ote. avrov ratra moijoat dtavoovpevov ws apyovias 
a’ris ovons Kat olas d&yeoOat ind TGV TOD odyatos TaOn- 
Marwv, add’ ovx olas ayew te Tatra Kal decrdCew, Kal 
ovons attns modd .Oevorépov Tivds mpdyparos 7 Kad’ 
&ppoviav; 

N7 Ala, ® Zeoxpares, cmouye OOKEL. 

Otix dpa, ® apie, nuiy obdaus KaA@S éxeEL ae 
Gppoviay twa pdvat evar otre yap av, ws éoixev, “Ounpo 
Oel@ Toinrh Spodoyoipev ove adrol ney avrots. 

"Exeu otras, én. 

Etev 67, 7 8 Os 6 Swxpdarns, Ta pev “Apyovias nuiy ris 
OnBaixns tred ws, ws Eorxe, perpios yeyover' Ti dé dy Ta 
Kadpou, pn, ®-KeéBys, wHs thacdueba kal rive Ayo; 

“3d poe doxeis, pn 6. KéBys, ekevpoew: rovrovi yoty 


© 5 dAdorro pr. T (ut vid.) Stob.: wadratro BTW c6 TUyXavor 
T : ruyxdvet B Stob. C9 viv BT Stob.: om. W Gir éevariov- 


pévn B? TW Stob. : évayriounévny B d3 TE BT Stob.: 5 W 
C3 radnudrwy B* TW Stob. : raddv B @5 mpdyuaros B: om. T 
Stob. @7 guorye B Stob.: éeuol T a3 éxe. TW Stob.: 


exer Bt &7 rovrov! B: rodrov T 


®AIAQN 


A 4 : A , \ SON e@ ? eee 2 a Be Sane 
Tov Noyov Tov Tpos THY Gpuoviay OavyacTGs OL. Elwes WS 
mapa ddfav. Sysplov yap Aéyovros bre Hadper, wévu ead- 

: : - xz an an ~ & 
watoy ef te e£er Tis Xpjoacbar TS Ady adrod* mdvu ody 
po. adromws edokev ebOis tiv TpéTnv epodov od déLacbau 
Tod cod Adyov. ravira d7 odk dv Oavydoare Kat Tov Tod 
Kddpuou Adyor ef dO01.- 

> / 4 4 “a 

OQyabe, En 6 Swxparns, py péya dA€ye, py Tis Huty 
Backxavia wepitpéyn tov Adyov Tov pédAAovTa eoecOau. 
“n . n “ / n € a 

GAG On Tadra pey TE Oe pedrjoes, juets Se ‘Ounpikds 
b] \ 37 iA y > » 2 / > ? aN ‘\ \ 
eyyus lovTes Tretipopeda ef Apa Te A€yets. or. Se 5H TO 
kepddatoy Gv Cyreiss Gols emidetxOqvar juay thy wWoxhy 
avadeOpdv te kal dOavarov otcar, ef pirdcodos dvyp per- 
Awv anobavetcOa, OappGyv Te Kal nyovpevos amoOavev ext 

‘ 

eb mpdgew diadepdvTws.i) ef ev GAA Bio Buds éredrcdra, 

\ >) , , \ eb] / / / \ XN >) 
Py avonrov TE Kat HALOLov Oappos Oappyoer. _TO dé ao- 

/ x4 + LE GER EANO’ Cae eS Neo N \. on 3., »¥ 
aivew ort toxvpov ti éorw 7 Woy7 Kal Oeoedés Kal Hv ere 

, 3 : \ <€ ia) P) | ha / ION 4 
Tporepov, mplvy nuas avOpwTovs yeverOat, ovdéy KwdAvEew 
pis wavra tadra pyvbtew ddavactay pev pH, Gru d& ToAV 

is pnvberw & pay pa, moNv- 
Xpovioy Té eoTw Yux7) Kal iv mov mpdrepov apunyavoy bcov 
xXpovoy Kal oer Te Kal Exparrey wOAAG Grra GAG yap 
ovdey TL padAov iv GOdvarov, GAAG Kal aird 76 es dv- 


, A 3 es See 9 an 3) 4A. , te 
Opwnov cGpua édOety apx7 Tv abrf odA€Opov, domEp vdoos 


\ / “yr A \ ? / \ a , 
kat TaAaiT@w@povpervy Te On TodTOY Toy Biov Con Kal TeAEUTOCE 
9. aw / aed P) ‘y , N S 
ye €v TG Kadoupevo Oavarw dmoddvotro. dtadépew Se O7 
NX: ION 54 e 3 fal # y / 4 
gis ovdév etre Grra€ els cGuya Epyerar etre wodAdkis, mpds 
“ : an , “A 
ye TO ExacTov Hyav poBetoOar mpoonker yap oBeicba, 
el pay Avdntos ein, TO pH elddre pnde exovre Adyov diddvar 
e nf , > a> > 4 > > , 
ws adavaroyv €or. Tolar’ arra -éoriv, oiyat, & KéBys, & 
a9 gre] 8 7 ci. Forster bt xphoacba: B: xpjoba T oi T: 
pev ody B b5 jiy W: joy BT 06 ececdu BT: AéyeoOa: 
B’eWet ec3 eB: om. T C5 iv BT: br: Fv B?W C7 is 
&yin marg.b —woAvxpovidbrepdy W C8 dbcov xpévoy B: om. T 


4 diapdpe al. Heindorf a6 spoojxew Baiter " @L roair’ 
&érra B: rowadra TO 
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A€yerss kat e€emizndes moAAaKis dvahapBdvo, tva pu re 
4, en: x U / a N\ 9 / 

drahuyn NMas, et TE Te BOUNEHs mpocbijs y apedns. 
\ / 3 3 =e n 4 . 

Kal 6 KeBns, AAA’ ovdéy éywye ev TO Tapdvti, én, 
ovTe ddedcivy otre mpooOeivar déomar or. S& Tadra & 
Neyo. 

¢ 4 / N 4, b] X \ \ @ 4 

O otv Swxparns cvyvov xpdvov éemirxa@v Kal mpds Eavrov 
Te oxeapevos, OV dadrdov Tpaypa, pn, & KéBns, Cyreis: 
dAws yap Set wept yevérews Kal POopas tiv airiay ds1a- 
mpayparevoarOar. eyo ov cor dies mepl adtdy, dy 

vA f 3. ON if 4 of 4 , 
BovaAn, Ta ye ua maby Emerra ay the cot xpnomor 
gpaivnta: av dy r€yw, Tpds THY TELOd TEpl OV 8H Aé€yels 

, 

XPNGN- 

"ANAG pv, En 6 KéBns, BovdrAomal ye. 

"Akove Toivuy ws epotvros. . éya ydp, by, & KéBys, 
véos ay Oavuaords os eneOdpynoa tatryns Tis codias jv 
on Kadota. wept gioews toropiay' taepydavos ydp pot 
eddxet civat, eidevar tas airias Exdorov, da ri ylyverar 
Exaoroy kal dua ri amdAAvra kal dia Ti ort. Kal woAAdKIS 
€uavToy dvw KaTw peTreBaddov oKoTdv mpGrov Ta rode 
€é TA > 3 XN \ N \ \ \ , “\ 

p émedayv To Oepwov Kal TO Wuyxpoy onmeddva Tia 
AdBn, Bs Twes ereyor, Tore Sy TA Ga ovvtpéderar; Kat 
eo @ nn \ ‘A nn Dt 

mOTEpov TO aiva éorw @ hpovoduev, ) 6 ANp 7H Td wep; 7 
TovTwY pev ovdev, 6 & eyxedadds eorw 6 Tas aicOjnoets 
Tapexwv TOD akove Kal Spay kal dodpaiverOat, ex TovTwr 
dé ylyvoiro prnun Kat ofa, éx b& prnuns Kal dd€ns da- 
Bovons TO Hpepeiv, Kara Tatra ylyvecOar emiorHunv; Kal 
av tovTwy Tas POopds cKoTOy, kal Ta wept TOV ovpaydy 

€3 dsiaptvyn W: Siadpedvyo: BT @€9 Se BT Stob.: 6) W 
&3 gaveira T 57 Aeyes Baumann: dy Adyys B: Adyers T Stob. 
5-6 BovAoua...KéB8ns om. B: add. in marg. B? a5 ye B? We: 
te T a8 imephpavos BT W (irépppwy schol.) : irephpavoy Eus. 
Stob.° ag eiiéva: B?TW Eus. Stob.: om. B aitias BW 
Eus, Stob, et in marg. yp. T: isropias T bi xpérov B? TW 
Eus. Stob. : om. B b 2 Kal rd Yuxpby T Eus. Stob.: cal puxpdy 


BW: secl. Schanz: xa) rb bypdy Sprengel b8 Kara tatTa BW 
Eus. Stob. : kal rat’ra T: xara raird Heindorf 


bAIAQN 


m~ nw “ ! z A 
Te Kal THY yhv waOn, TeAEvTGY obTws euavTe edoka pos 
> n la 
TavTHY THY okey aduys civae @s ovdéy xXpHma. TEKUN- 
ptoy S€ oor ép& ixavdy: eyo yap & Kat mpdrepoy cadpds 
’ f ef 3 a \ a bY Paw ? 
NTLOTAMNVY, OS ye EMavT® Kat Tots GAAols edoKoUY, TOTE 
dT TavTNS THs TKEeews otTW THddpa eTUPAGONY, Hore 
anépabov Kat ratra & mpd ToD Oyny cidévat, Tept GAAwv TE 
id \ \ , + > J : fal XN wv 
TOAAGY Kal 1d Th GvOpwnos advEdverai. TodTo yap pny 
wpo Too mavrTl SHArov eEivat, Ort bua TO eoOlew Kal alvew- 
évenday yap ex Tév oirlay tals pey cap) ocdpKes Tpoc- 
yevwvrat, Tots 5& datots doTa, Kal otrw Kara Tov avrov 
Adyov kal Tots GAAOts TA adTav oikeia ExdoTots mpooyevynran, 
4 X A 3\ 7 wv yay ¢ ‘ / 
Tote Oy TOV dAtyov OyKoy éGvTa YoTrEepoy ToAvY yEyovEeval, 
kal otrw ylyverOar Tov opikpoy GvOpwrov péyav. ovTrws 
, 4 3 ~ f 
TOTE @UNv? ov d0Ko cot peTplws; 
” 
Epouye, pn 6 KeéBys. 
SKewar 37 Kat rade rt. Spynv yap tkavGs pov doxety, 
e , \ BA x , a la 
omote Tis haivoito dvOpwros Tapacras peyas opixpO pellwy 
a In An na .¢ ¢f : \ ¥ , 
elvat avuTi TH Kepadf, Kat tmmos tmmou: Kat ére ye TovTwr 
3 / X f 99 7 “~ > ‘ / » XN 
EVAPYEOTEPA, TA OEKA POL EOOKEL TOY OKT TA€ova etvat bid 
woN a “ n “A 
To Svo avrois mpoceivat, Kal Td dimnxy Tod myxvalov petor 
— a 
etvat d1a TO Hloer adrod trepexeu. 
Nov dé 87, bn 6 KéBns, ri vou Soke? wept airav; 
IIdppm mov, én, vn Ala eve etvar rod olecOar . rept 
TovTwy Tov THY airtay eidévat, 6s ye OVK aTodéxouat ewavTod 
a \ a e ; 
ovdé ws emedav evi tis mpocbh Ev, 7) TO &Y © TpoTETEOH 
dvo yéyover, (i) TO TpooTEbév>, 7) TO TpooTEOey Kal @ TOT 
» YeY PNY p » 7 p p Tpo0T- 
fn. aN DS , : mn ¢_f ~a ¢_/ , > 
evcOn Oia THY TpOTHETW Tod ETEPOV TO ETEPH SvO EyeEVETO® 
Bavpatm yap ei ore pév Exarepov airav yxwpis ddAdjAwv 


iy a ry 
nv, &v dpa Exdrepov nv Kal ov yorny Tore vo, evel B - 


cr re B?T W Eus. Stob. : om. B C5 trd ravrns BT: in’ ad- 
tis W Eus. C6 drduadov cat traira B® (in marg.) TW Eus. 
Stob. : dor guadoy B e8 7d B: rod T Ar wpooyevovTa 
B?TW: apocyervarvTa B 8 yap B: yap eyo T: yap &ywye b 
dg rapacras &vOpwmros W @ I avrq| avrot Wyttenbach tmmov 
B: trrg Tb e3 7d BT: 73 7a W mpoceiva: B?T W: 
apoobeiva B - @4 nuloee BP? TW: Fuso B e7 tov Wt: 
tou BT =—s @-) Td apoorebty add. Wyttenbach 


g6c 
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TTAATQNOS 


ee | 
evAnoiavay dAAjAots, attn apa airia avtots éyévero Tob dvo- 
yeverOat, 7 ctvodos Tod mAncioy GAAnA@Y TEORvaL. . OddE 
c of A , , ] , sf ? 
ye ws éay Tis &v dtacxion, dtvapyar ere TweiPecOar ws airy 
ad airia yéyover, 7 oxiots, Tod SUo yeyovevar' évavtia yap 
4 ‘\ 4 37 n / 4 , \ X v4 
ylyverat 7 TOre airia Tod bvo yiyverOar. Tére ev yap Ort 
, 4 > 4 \ / 4 cf 
cuvnyeTo tAnoiov GAAHAwY Kat mpooeTiOeTo ETEpoy ETEPY, 
a) , 
viv & &rv dmdyerar kal ywpiceras Erepov ad’ Erépov.  avdE 
> @f A 4 ¢ ie Ley A + / 3 4 
ye Ov OTe Ev yiyvetat ws emtotapat, éTe wet\Ow EuavTor, 
bs \ ‘nN 
ovd’ GAAo ovdéy Evi Adyw Sv bru yiyverar 7 AmdAAVTAL 7 
€oTL, KATA TOOTOY Tov TpdTOY THs wEOddov, GAAG TW’ GAAOV 
, 3 A > ee! , ie) aN 3 “~ v4 i 
TpOTOY avTOs cikf HUpw, TovToY SE oVdauA TpoTtemaL. 
3 3 4 € 3 
ANN dxotoas pév wore ék BiBAlov TiWds, ws pn, ’Ava€- 
aydpov dvaytyvecKovTos, Kal A€yovTos ws apa vods éorw 6 
n \ , wv 4 \ n > 7 ae 
OLAKOOPGY TE Kal TAaVTwDY aiTLos, TaUTH On TH aitia NoOnv TE 
\ / 4 aN Hp 3h \ ‘ “n / 
Kat €0€€ ot Tpdmov Tia ev éxew.TO TOV Voby eivaL TaVTWY 
yf : / ~ n 
aiTiov, Kal nynodyny, et Todd’ ottws exer, TOV ye vodbv 
Koopotvra mavra Koopeiv Kal Exaorov TiOéva tavtn San 
x / 3 e > a 7 \ 77 ¢€ n 
av BeATioTa éexy’ et ovyv Tis BovAoiTO THY aiTiay evpeEiy 


/ \ \ n an 
mepl.éxaotov Orn ylyverar 7 amodAvTaL. 7} EoTL, TodTO Sety 


“A n. ie) \ \ 
mept avrov edpeiv, Orn BéAtictroy atte eorw 7 Elva 7 
BA nn \ a n 
GAO Orioby Taoxew H worety: ex S€ O27) TOD Adyov TovTOV 
2O\.. ¥ a , 9 , \ \ 9 a 9 + 
ovdev aXAO oKOTEtY TPOTHKELW aVOPOT™ Kal TEpt aVTOU “Exel- 
vou. kal Tept TGV dAAwY GAN } TO dpiotoy Kal TO BEATLCTOV. 
a n n , 
dvaykaiov dé eivat Tov a’rov TodToy Kal TO xeEtpov eidevat: 
n n XN 
THY attTny yap «iva. emioTHunv wept avTov. Tatra o7 
oyiCopevos dopevos nopynKkevat @ny SiddoKadoy THs aiTias 
ry elo THEvos NUpN pun . Ris air 
n fal “A N 3 4 4 
mept tay évtav Kara, voty euavTe, Tov ’Avataydpay, Kai 
n i las an aN 
pot dpacew mpGrov pev morepoy 7 yn wAareid eoTw 7 
. 4 
oTpoyyvAn, emeLdy Se hodcevev, emeKdinynoeoOa THY airiay 


a4 abrois aitlaT Tod dt0oW: dt0 B: dvoivT- a6 &ixdon W 
a7.avom. T br 4¥4W:7BT peey om. W b2 7d wAyoior 


et mox 7d €repovy W b3 id’ W b5 évl Adve B: ev 
daly T Q ylyvera W c2 5) B Eus.: %5n T ve B 
Eus.: om. T G7 San 7) Eus. c8 até B?TW Eus.: ‘ad- 
Tov B =. d2 mpooqvey B?TW: xpoofce Bw éxetvov B: om. 
TW Eus. d3 réy B? TW Eus.: om. B a8 ésrw om. W 


Er érexdinyjoacda W (et mox e 4, b 3) 


PAIAQN’ 


Nn hot er ~ LY oR 
Kal THY. GVAYKHY, A€yovTa TOGpEwoV Kal OTL AVTHY GpeEwwov 
9 , = 09 2. oF r = > 7 3 
nv ToravTny siya Kal ef ev perm gain etvar avTnv, émex- 
, coy 5 9S 9 t \ oy 
dinynoecOat ws Gyewvoy jv advTyy ev peo@ elvar Kal Et pot 
nn , 
tabra admodaivor, taperKevdopny es. odkeTt modeadmevos 
airias GAAo.€tdos. kal 67.Kal wept HAlov otTw TapEerKev- 
’ n 4 
adopny @oavTws Tevodmevos, Kal ceAnvns Kal TOY GAdwV 
lf , “ a 
dotpwy, Taxovs Te TEpt mpds GAANAG.Kal TpoT@Y Kal. TOY 
dhAov Trabnudarov, mh wore tadr dGyewdv éoTw EKxagTov 
kal oveiy Kal maoxew & maoyxe. ov yap dv more airov 
+ , / | nn 9 NN n g AAA: “ 
OunV, ParKovTa ye bro vod avra.KexoopHoGa, GAAnY Twa 
La) 9 7 3 ~n xX , DS 4 ov 
avrots airtay éneveykely ) 8rt BeATICTOY avTa obTws Exew 
éotly Somep exer ExdoTw oy airGv anodiddvta THY aitiay 
kal Kown Tao. TO ExdoT@ BEATLCTOY @ynY Kal TO KOWOY 
macw émeKdoinynoerOat ayabdv: Kal ovk av dmedopnyv ToAAOD 
tas eAmidas, GAAG.mavy orovdn AaBav Tas BiBdovs ws 
TaxloTa olds T  dveylyywokov, iv os Tdxiora eidelny TO 
BeATiotoy Kal TO xEipov. 
3 \ \ “ 93 / Sy e ~ 3 l4 , 
Azo 6 Oavpacrins EATriOOS, @ ETALPE, OXOUNY PEpopevos, 
; \ oe ‘ las “a : nn 
emeid}) mpoioy Kal dvaytyyéoKkov 6p@ avipa TO pev VG 
ovdevy xpepevoy ovdé Tivas airias émaitidpevoy. eis Td 
duakoopely Ta mpdypara, d€pas Sé Kal aldepas Kat Vara, 
airuduevoy kat @AAa ToAAG Kal Groma. Kat po. edokev 
€ , , 9 x ”, , oe t 
Guotatoy TmemovOevat Gomep Gy et Tis A€Eywv OTL DwKparns 
f a Sf / 
ndvra 600 TpaTTEL VO MpaTTEL, KaTEITA ETLXELpNoAS AEE 
Ss >. / € , o / / a XN v4 XN 
Tas aitias éxdotwy Gv TpaTTwW, A€yo. Tp@Tov pey OTL Sid 
n ca 3 f f i ? , ‘ n p] 
rabra viv evOdde. KdOnpat, bru ovyKerral pov TO cGpa e€ 
doTéy Kal vetpwy, kal Ta pey doTa éeoTW oTEeped Kal 
duapuds exer xwpls dm. adAnA@v, Ta Se vedpa ota émt- 
teiveoOar Kal dvierOat, meptayméxovTa Ta. doTG META TOV 
capkév Kal d€pyaros 5 cuvéxet adta: aimpovpevwor ody TOV 


doTév éy tats atrév cupBodrals xadGvtTa Kat ovvteivovTa — 


BI axopaivo: Tb: amopaivorro B mapeckevacduny W (et mox) 
roGecdpevos T Eus.: trobéuevos Bet yp. T : drobnoduevos W a8 ai- 
tiav avrots B2 W BéATriov W bt avrévy B Eus.: atrovy T 


 b7 & éraipe eAridos TW Eus. C3 Aéyo pr. W 


g7€ 
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MAATONOS 


XN “ , A Lome 3 iy bs “~ aN 
Ta vedpa KdunrecOal tov Torel oidv tr’ etvar eue viv ra 
BéAn, Kal 1a radrny thy airlay ocvyKapdels evOdde Ka- 

; aA n , 

Ona Kat ad wept Tod dSiadéyecOar tpiv érépas rovavras 
>. 7 / / \ a7 \ 3 XS \ # i“ 
airias AEyol, mwas TE Kal Gepas Kal aKods Kal GAAa pupia 

‘ “ 3 4 3 , X\ e 3 fol > a 4 4 
TOLAUTA ALTLOLEVOS, AuEeAnoas TAS ws AANOGs airias AEéyeL,, 
Sri, emerdy "AOnvatois do€e BeArioy elvar euod Karayn- 
picacbat, 51a tradra 57 Kal euolt BéArioy ad dédoxrar evOdde 
kabnobat, Kai dSuxaidrepoy Tapapyevovra bméexew Ty dSixny 
a oN 4 2 \ \ \ 4 ¢€ 7 & f oN 
nV ay KeAgVTwWOW: ETEL VY TOV KUVA, WS EYAL, TadraL ay 

n SN a “8 X 3 a on \ / ‘ \ 9 
TavTa Ta vEetpa Kat Ta dora 7 Tept Méyapa 7 Bowwrods jr, 
bro SdEns pepdueva rod BeAriorov, ef pty Sixasdrepoy w@ynv 
Kal KdAALoy etvas mpd Tod detyew te Kal dmodibpdoKe 
€ / n , / e > / 3 3 yy N 
UMEXEW TH Wore. Otkny nvTW Gy TaTTn. wa QITLA fev 
\ “ n , A 
Ta Tolatra KaAely Alay Gromov: ei S€ Tis A€you Gri avev 

a XN “A # \ 9 a \ n \ @ A ¥ 
TOU TA TOLAVTA EXEL KAL OOTA Kal VEevpa Kal Ooa GAAa EX 
ouK ay olds r 7 motety TA Sd€avTa pot, GAnOH dv A€you as 
péevrot 51a Tadra 7016 & Tro1G, Kal Tatra VG TpaTTwY, GAN’ od 
TH TOD Bedriorov aipéoet, TOAAH Gv Kal pakpa pabvuia ety 
TOU NOyov. TO yap pr SeA€oOat oidy 7 etvat Gre GAO pev 
tt éore TO airioy TO dvTt, GAO Se exetvo dvev ob Td alrLov 

# a 
ovK av tor etn alriov: 5 64 por daivovrar nradavres of 
TOAAOL Oowep ev TKOTEL, GAAOTpio dvdpaTL TPOTX pwpeEvol, 
€ > A . UA \ N\ \ ¢ / iA 
@s aiTiov avTd mpocayopevew. 810 57 Kal 6 pev Tis divny 
\ “~ a ©€ AN “~ 3 ~ 4 \ “a \ a 
mepE wets TH yi UO TOD ovpavod peEveLy 3H move Ty Yiiv, 

e \ ij 3 € ‘4 
6 6€ womEp KapddTmm TAaTela Babpov Tov dépa Vrepeide: 
Thy S€ TOD ws oldy Te BéATLCTA adTa TEORVaL StvapW ovTe 
vov xetoba, ravrny ovre Cyrodow ovre Tia olovrar dat- 

, a 5 
poviay icxtiv éxew, GAG Hyodyrat Todrov “AtAavra av 
a Ul 
mote ioxupdrepoy Kat adavarerepoy Kal paddov amavra 


d4 mov om. W €r@som.pr.T @5 nreAevwowT at kal 
T.W Eus.: re cat B a6 wAAa boa W 27 aAnd7 bv Aéyo om. T 


a8 woe & B?T W Eus.: wody & B nxpartrwy Heindorf: rparrw 
BTW Eus. br a TW Eus.: om. B (post fgbvpia recc.) 
b3 éore me T éxervo BT Simpl. Stob.: éxetvod B? Wt D5 oxétTy 
Ww éyéuare T Simpl. Stob.: dupars BW b8 adpa BT 
Simpl. Eus, Stob. : dépa xdrw W Cr BéAriota aitdé T Simpl. Eus. ~~ 
Stob.: a’ra BéAriotra B?W: BéAticroy avra B C3 &y morte | 


éraAavta T W Eus. Stob. 


— PATAQN 


auvexovra eeupely, kal os. aXnOGs TO Gyabov Kal dor 
avvieiy Kat. cuvéxew oddev oloyrar éyd pev ody THs 
both a7. ’ N \ €.. a ? rN 
to.avrns airias San more. Exes wabytns dtovodty noir av 
? 5 X XN 4 3 f \ a 9 4 € lal 
yevotunve emecdn O€ Tavryns eorepyOny Kal ovT avros evpelv 
wv 3 + n , 3 , \ /. 
ovre map GAAov padeiy olds te éyevounv, Tov SevTEpoY 
mTAoby él tHy Ths aitlas Cyrnow 7 Tempayparevpat Bovr€ 
d ee Ro ne pay- iM 
gol, edn, emiderEw rorjoopat, @ KéBys; 
€ an 
Treppvas pev ody, Ep, ws BovdAopat. 
¥V : > a 
Eéoée rotvuy pot, 7} 8 bs, pera Tatra, ered) amreipnKky 
Ta 6vTA oKOTOY, Seiy ELAABNORVaL pH waOOLL GrrEp. ob TOV 
jAtoy éxAelmovra Oewpobyres Kal oKoTovpevon TAaTXOVT LW" 
duahbelpovrar yap. Tov evior Ta Supara, cay py ev BdaTL 7 
TIL TOLOUT® ocKOTOLTaL THY elkdva avTod. ToLodrdy TL Kal 
eye SrevonOny, kal eeica py Tavrdtace THY Woxny Tuprw- 
4 / \ DS / a ¥ \ ¢ 
Oeinv BrAérrav mpds TH Tpdypara Tois Guyact Kal Exdory 
n 3 , 2 an ed aA IN , 
trav aicOncewy emiyeipav GnrecOar adrdv. kote df por 
Xpfvat els rovs Adyovs Karadvyovta év exelvors cKoTelv 
tov dvrwy Thy ddnbeay. tows pev ody @ cixddw tpdrov 
Tiva. ovk Zorkey* ob yap Tdvy cvyyaps Tov ev [Tots] Adyots 
n a K* : 
oKoTovpevoy TA OvTa ev elkdot padAov oKoTeEly | TOY ev 
[rots] 2pyous. GAN’ ody 8} Tadrn ye Spunoa, kal brobewevos 
@€ , : ; , A ‘4 3 , ey SN 
Exdototé Adyov dv av kpivw éppwpevéeotaroy eivat, & pev 
Gy por doxq TovTm cvpdwveiv tlOnut @s adnOn dvta, Kat 
mept airias kal wept Tov GdAAov andvroy [évrwr), & 8. dv 
un, @ ovK GAnO_. BovAowar d€ cor cadéorepoy eimety 
& Aéyw* olwat yap oe viv ov pavOdvew. 
Od pa tov Ala, éby 6 KéBns, 0b odddpa. 


2 
°"AAN', 7 8 Os, Ode A€yo, ovdey Kawdy, GAN’ arep dei 


C7 roatrns B Stob.: airas T dt 4 TWb Stob.: 7B: 
fv b G2 movhowna recc.: rorhoouce BTW Stob. d3 otv 
om. W a4 dmeiphen T (yn ex et): areiphret Stob.: admrelpnea 
BWt — a6 éxAunévra T racxovow B? TW Stob. : om. B. 
G7 %0: BT Stob.: éviore B? Wt er & rm T e6 g@ Tb: 
@s B Wt Stob. az trois BW: om. T Stob. a2 évom. W 
a3 rots B Stob.: om. TW aa $v B?TW Stob.: om. B 


 @6 bvtrwy BW: om. T Stob.: ray dyrwy vulg. 
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MWAATQNO2 


re GAAoTE Kal év TS mapednrvOdr. Adyw oddéy TéTavpar 
Adyar. pxopar [yap] 5% emixeipGv cor emidelLarOae Tijs . 
airlas 7 eldos 8 menpaypdrevpar, kal clus mdAw én éxeiva 
ra moAvOpvAnra Kat dpyouar an’ éxeivwr, brobewevos etvat 
Tt Kadov avrd. xa’ atrd Kal dyaddv kal péya kat TahAa 

/ if & 4 4 \ in i a 3 / 
ndvro: & ef por dldws Te Kal ovyxwpels elvar Tadra, édmicw 
co. éx rovray thy airlay émbdeifew Kal dvevpjoew ws 
P) f € , 
aOdvarov [7] Wry7. : 

"ANAD pv, on 6 KéBys, ws SiddvTos cou odK av 
POdvois Tepaivwv. 

, yo» S en. 37 ow ae 

Skdrer 54, hy, Ta ELS Exeivous Eay Gor ovvdoKH WomTeEp 
euot. atverar ydp pot, et tl eorw AAO Kaddv TAjv aire 

. ‘\ 

Td Kaddv, ovde 5° ev GAAO Kaddv etvar H Sidre peréexet 
3 7. n n \ / XS 4 4 n n 
éxelvou Tod Kadod: Kat wdvTa 57 otrws Ey. Ti ToOLddE 
> 7 : i “a 
airia cvyxywpets; 

Svyxop@, edn. 

Od rover, 78’ 8s, ere pavOdvw odde Stvapyar Tas dAdas 
aiztias Tas sodas Tatras yryvdoew: GAN édy ris pow AEyy 
7 ¢ , 3 ¢ a ‘\ a 3 iN >? N a 
50) Sre Kaddv éorw 6TIOdY, } xpGpa evavOes Exov 7 TXNNA 
No e€ n a , \ S aN ? 77 
h GAAO Stiody TGY ToLovTMVY, TA ev GAA Xalpew Ea, 

f SN 3 n A a n X ¢ a \ 
—rapdttopat yap év tots GAAols waoL—TobTO Oé ATAWS Kat 
aréxvws Kat tows ebiOas exw Tap’ euavrG, Stu odK GANo Tt 

n oN x, kh € 9 , n~ ~ UY f # 

move avTO KaAdv 7) 7H exelvov TOU KaAod Eire Tapovola EiTE 
kowavla etre San 8) Kal Stws Trporyevouevn’ ov yap ert 
robro SucyxvpiCoua, GAN bre 7G KadG Tavra Ta Kara 
[ytyverat] add. Todro ydp pot Soxel dogad€oraroy civas 
kal euavtd daoxpivacOar Kal GdAw, Kal TovTov éxduevos 
hyoduas odk dy more weceiv, AdN’ dodadrés civat Kat épot 
kal ét@odv AAW amoxpivacOa ST. TE KOAP Ta Kana. 

7 / x b) \ 4 an 
[yéyverau| KaAds 7 Ov Kal col OoKEl; 

b2 re BTW: cat B b3 yap B: om. T bs cu B: oe T 
ry BT: thy re W bog 7 om. pr. T C4,5 wAhv... Kadov 
Ber W:om.B dr (bis)B: %ou B2TW 4 etndes W 
d 6 mpos-yevouévn| mpocaryopevouern Wyttenbach d7 ravraT Wb: 

d 


om. B 8 ylyvera Tb: om. BW dg amoxpiverdu T 
e3 ylyvera T et (post nara) W: om. B 


PAIAQN 


- Aokel. 
Kai meyeder ¢ dpa Ta peyada iievinae Kal Ta preiCo eto, 
kat opixpdrnte Ta éAdTT@ eAATT; 
Nai. 
Ovsée ov dp’ dv dmodéxowo et ris Twa dain érepop ercpoM 
Th Kepady pelo elvat, Kat Tov éAdtTw TO abTo TotT@ 
4 / 
€AdTTw, GAA Stayaprdpo.o av Gti ov pev oddey GAO hEyess 
\ \ a o e 3 \ 9 ‘Nfl 9 
n OTL TO petCoy Tay ErEepoy ETEpou ovdEVi GAA® pei(dy EaTW 
N\ n “a 4 
n peyeder, kal da Todro peifov, bia TO peyeOos, TO e 
> N n 
éAarrov obdevt GAAw EAdaTTov 7 opiKpeTyTL, Kal ba TovTO 
# XN SS , ‘ 4 o vA S 
éAaTTov, 61a THY TpLKpdTnTa, PoBovpevos oluar pH Tis cot 
3 , td 3 , 98 “ n , , ‘ON 
evavTios AGyos anavTnoy, éav TH Kepadn pelCova Tiva gns 
elvat Kal €XdTTHO, TpPGTov pev TS alT@ TO petov pretCov eivar 
Kat TO éAarrov édatrov, émetta TH KEpAAH TMUKpaG ovo TOV 
- Hi n MiKpg Hf 
, n \ / S \ nn 
mei(w pei(w etvat, kal rodro 67 Tépas elval, TO TMiKPS TiWL 
/ \ > KN 9 x n a 
Meyay Twa evar’ 7 ovK av hoBoto ratra; 
/ 
Kat 6 KéBns yeAdoas, "Eywye, én. 
Ovxoby, 7 8’ 6s, Ta Séxa TGV OKTo Svoty TAEiw Elvat, Kat 
dua TavTnv THY airiay bwepBadAew, doBoto dv r€yew, GAAS 
\ 4 n ~: 
i mTANOE Kal 61a-TO manos j Kal TO dlmnxy Tov. 7HXvalov 
nploes Helgou elvar GAN’ od peyeber; 6 abros yap mov ddBos. 
Ilavv y’, eg. 
Ti d€; évl Evds mpoorebévtos tiv mpdcbeow airiay etvat 
“n 4X n 
rob dvo yevéerOar H diacxobevros THY oxlow odK evrAaBoto 
4 / : s 
av A€yew; Kal wey av Bogns étt ovK oloba GAAwS TS 
éxaoTov eVOuVOR 7 werarxoy ris idlas ovoias Exaorov 
ob dy merdoyn, Kal év Tourots ovK €xets GAANY Twa airiay 
Tov dvo yevérbar adAN 7 THY Ths Suddos perdoyeow, Kal 
dely TovTOU peTacyeEly TA peAAOVTA dVoO EcerOal, Kal jovddos 
A SN é . n 
0 dy pedAN Ev EvecIat, Tas S¢ cxioels TAbTAS Kal mpocOéceELs 
\ by ELA XN 4 V4 3 7 +d 4 N 
kat Tas aAXas Tas TotavTas Komweias éwns ay xaipew, Tapels 


€6 éadrrw alterum in marg. t e8 &pa ty TW: dpa B 
a276 BT: 7d pov W a 4 gAarrov (ante i) om, T be eiva 
B: eidéva: T C2 péya B?T W: peydrda B oicba T: 


oiducba B: oidéucda W C4 perdoxn Tet 5. v. W: perdoxo: BW 
10* 


roo e€ 


Io1r 
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WAATQNO 


amokpivacOat rots weavTod codwrépois' ov bé dedum@s dv, Td 
Aeyopevov, THY cavrod cKiay Kal THY dreiplay, .exdpuevos 
exeivov Tod aoghadrods ris brobecews, OUTwWS AtoKpivato dy. 
ei d€ Tis abrhs Tis tmoPécews exolTO, xalpew eons av Kal 
ovK amoKpivato €ws dy Ta dm éxelyns épunbévra oKéato 
ef got GAAHAOLS Cuudwvel 7 Stahwvel? ererdy Oe exelvys 
aris d€ou oe Siddvat Adyov, @catras dv didoins, GAAnY ad 
vrd0eow bnoPepevos Aris TOV Gvobev Bedrricry daivoiro, 
Ews emt re ixavoy EdAOous, Gua dé ovk av dvpoio Somep of 
avTiAoytkot mept Te Tis apxns Siadeyduevos Kal Tov e& 
exelyns @ppnpévov, elmep BovdowW TL Tév dvTwv cdpeiv; 
éxeivors pev yap tows odde eis wept rovrov Adyos ovde 
gpovris: ixavol yap bd codias éuod mavra KuKGvTEs Gyws 
dvvac Oat avrol adrois dpéokew o0 0’, elmep Ef TGV Hirocdgar, 
otwat av as eye A€yw ToLots. 

"AAnbéorara, dn, A€yets, 6 TE Sypplas Gua cai 6 KeBys. 

EX. Ni Ala, & Baldor, eixdrws ye Oavuactds ydp 
po doce? Os evapy&s TO Kal opixpoy vobv exovri eimety 
€xelvos TAvTA. 

@AIA. Ildvy pev ody, & “Exéxpares, Kat maou rots 
mapodow edokev. 

EX. Kal yap jiv rots dotor, viv 8& axovoyow. . ddAd 
tiva dn Hv Ta pera Tadra ex evra; 

DAIA, ‘Os pév eye oipat, evel adtd tabra cvvexwpnOn, 
kal @poroyetro elval te Exaotov Tov «idGv Kal TovTwY 
TaAAG peTadapBdavovTa a’rav TovTwy Thy emwveptav. toyewy, 
TO 6%) peTa Tadra npora, Ei dy, 7 8 8s, Tabra otrws A€yets, 
ap ovx, Sray Siyspiav Twxparovs Pijs pellw eivat, Paldwvos 
d& éAarrw, A€yes TOT. eivar ev TS Syppia apddrepa, Kat 
péyebos Kal opikpornta; — 


CQ ceavrod B7>TW : éavrot B Qi cavrov BTW: éavrod B 
d 2 amoxpivoio pr. TW d3 gporro Madvig ad6aB:38'T 
€3 dpuwpévwy pr. T @ 4 ovdé eis B: ovdels TWh C5 duws 


B?T W: das B b5 tér’ B: rére W: raidr’ T 


®AITAQN 

"Eyoye. | 

"ANAG. yap, 4 8 Gs, Guodoyets Td Tov Suyypiay drépéey ew 
ZwKparovs odx ws Tols phuact A€yerar otrw Kal Td dAnOes 
éxew; ob ydp mov Tebuxévar Sysplay bmepexew TovTo, TO 
Dyupiav eivat, GAG TS peyeOer & rvyydver Exov: odd ad 
Dwxpatovs vrepexew Stu Swxparyns 6 Swxparns éoriy, adr 
OTL opikpdrnra Exer 6 Swxparns mpos Td exelvou péyeos; 

"AANOF. 

Ovwée ye ad td Paldwvos imepexecOar tS Gri Daidwv 
6 Daldwv éoriv, adr’ Sri péyeOos exer 6 Paldwy mpds Thy 
Zipptov cpukpornra; 

“Eovrt ratra. 

Otirws dpa 6 Siplas érwvuptay exer opixpds te kal 


péyas cival, ev péow OY auorépwr, Tod wey TS peyeOer. 


OmEpeXEW THY TyLKpdTnTA bréxwV, TS FE TO peyeOos Tijs 
OuiKpoTytos mapexav trepexov. Kat dua pedidoas, “Eouxa, 
Egy, Kal ovyypapixGs épety, GAN ody exes ye Tov as A€yw. 
Leuven. ? 

Aéyw 87 TodsS evexa, Bovdduevos dSd€at ool dmep epol. 


éuot yap datverar od pdvov adtd 6 péeyeOos ovdéror ebéA Ew - 


ia péya kal opixpoy etvat, GAAG Kal TO év Huty péyeOos 


ovdémore mpoodéxecOat TO cpuiKpov ovd eOcrEw trepexerOan, - 


>) \ a \ a N 4 \ ¢ 524 aon 
adda Svoty To Erepov, n pevyew cr UTEKXwpely OTAaY avTo 
ampoocin TO évaytiov, Td opikpdv, 7) TpooeAOdvTos exeivou 
3. / e Pe gt JN / ; % , 
anodwdevar’ Drouevov 5& Kal SeEduevoy thy opixpdrnra 
? 7n/ a a No 3 ch 2 NS , 
ovk eOedew elvar Erepov 7 Step iv. Gomep eyo de€dpevos 
Kal tropelvas THY opiKpdrynTa, Kal ere Gv Gomep ell, obros 
a . \ 
6 abros opixpds ei exetvo S€ ov TeTdApnKEY peya Ov 
oMikpov etvar os & atrws Kal TO opiKpov TO év Huiy ovK 
€0€deu ore peya ylyverOar ovde etvat, ovd GAAO ovdey TGV 
C6 76 BT: roirm W Ait bréxov TW: irepexov Bt = re 
dé ex 7d S¢ T et mox om. 7d ds 5) Tb: dW a6 ovd€- 
zor(e) BW: otmore T @1 mpoocin Tb: mpocein B: mpooyee W 
‘€4 domep W €5 exevo B?TW: éxeivos B ov B?TW: 


om. B €6 acatrws T e7 yevécda: W ovde BT: ore 
Bwt 
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MAATQNOS 


\ 
évavtiov, ért Ov Sep jv, Gua rovvavriov ylyveobat re 
: Bt a 
kat elvat, GAN’ Frou amepxerar 7 amMdAAVTAL ev ToUTY TE 
Tadnuart. . . 
Ilavranacw, édy 6 KeBys, otrw datverat pou 
Kai ris eime rOv tmapdvTwv dkovoas—éoTis 8 iv, ov 
n / \ “ 3 3 a , € an 
capes pepyynpat—IIpos OeGv, ovk e€v Tots mpocOev npiv 
Adyous aro TO évavrioy TGv vuvi AEyouevav Gpodoyetro, Ek 
Tob éAdtrovos To petCoy ylyverOar Kal éx tod pelCovos To 
Be n / aA 
éXarrov, Kal drexves atrn eivar 7 yeveois Tots évayrTious, 
3 an 3 ,. a wi a , rg a b) 
€K TOV evayTioy; viv dé pot Soxet AEyerOaLr OTL TovTO OUK. 
dy Wore yevotro. 
Kal 6 Swxpdtns mapaBarov tiv Kehadjv Kal dxovoas, 
3 n 4 3 , 3 f 3 na : \ 
Avdpixkds, edn, amreyvnuovevkas, ov pevTor évvoeis TO 
dtaepoy Tod re viv eyouevov Kai Tod TéTe. Tore peV 
“ \ nt 
yap ed€yero éx rod évayriov mpayparos TO évavtioy mpayya 
yiyver Oat, viv dé, Sri abro r6 evaytiov EavTd evavrioy ovK. 
BA 4 vy . 3 en wv . 93 n , 
dy wore yevowro, ovre TO ev nuiy oute TO ev TH vot. 
TOTE pey ydp, ® pire, wept TOY éxdvTwr Ta evavTia. edéyo- 
pep, eTovopacovTEs avTa TH éxelvov éeTovupula, viv dé rept. 
éxelvor atTOv Ov évovTwy exe. THY eTHVUUlaY TA dvOUACC- 
lal # / a 
pevas avTa 0 éxeiva ovK ay Tore hayev COeAfoa yeverw 
e 4 : 
Gd\AnAwv dé£ac0a. Kal dua Bréwas mpds tov KeéByra 
> / ‘ / 
eivev, "Apa pn tov, @ KeBSns, edn, xal o€ Te TovTwr 
of @ ” ey : 
érdpacev av bbe eimev; | 
Ov’ ad, pn 6 KeBys, otrws Exw* kairou- ors A€yw 
@s OU TOAAG ME TAPATTEL. 
Svvwpodoyjkapev apa, 7 8 6s, awtAGS Todro, pydewore 
évavriov EavtS 76 evavriov Ever Oat. 
/ Bi 
Ilavraracw, edn. 


e8 ér bv TW: atriov Bet yp. W a5 juiv W: bu BT 
@II wapadaBov W b5 wore om. T C2 mpos B: eis B?T W 
C3 &pn & KéBns TW C5 008 ad Wt: 68 ad BT et yp. W 


xatrot ott: B*: kad rowodrd 71 BT W c8 greobau ante éavrg@ T 


~ PATAQN 


“Ere 89 pot kal rdd€ oKéyan, épn, el dpa ovvopodoyjoess. 
Oepucy Te KaAEis Kat wWoypov; 

"Eywye. 

"Ap Orep xidva Kal wip; - 

Ma A?’ otk éywye. . 

"AAN’ Erepdy tu tupds Td Oeppov Kal erepdv TL xLOvos T6 
ux pov; 

' Nai, . 

"ANAG rddE y’ ofuai dokel cot, oddémoTE. xidva y’ OdoaY 
deLapevny Td Oepydv, Gomep &v Toits mpdcOe éd€yopuer, 
ére &veoOar. Step Fv, xidva Kal Oepydv, GAA pooidvros 
TOD Oeppod 7 DmeKX opto at i} dmodeto Oa. 

Idvv ye. 

Kai 76 wip ye ad mpoousvros TOD Wouxpod atrd 7 
brevevar 7) dmoAcicOa, ov pévTon ToTe TOAMHOEW bebd- 
mevoy THY Woxpdrnta ere etvar OmEp Hv, Tp Kal wWoypov: 

"AA On, epn Aeyets. . 

*Eotw dpa, 7 8 és, wept &via tay Towtrwr, doreE pay 
povov aitTd 76 etdos GEtodc0at Tod abrod évdyaros eis Tov 


del xpdvov, GAAG Kal GAAo TL O EoTt pey OK ExElvo, eet 


d& rHv éxelvov poppy del, Graymep H. Ere SE ev THdE 
4 BA A : A f \ XN \ 9 7 
LOWS ie Paperreper 0 i a TO yap wepitrov dei Tov 
def TovTOU Tod dvoparos TUyX avew Omrep viv A€youev’ 7) ov; 
Idyvv ye. 
an “ n ‘ 
"Apa povoy tév dvrav—robro yap épwré—i Kal Ado 
A » S bd ir \ , 57g S a 2 \ 
TL O €OTL MEV OVX OTEP TO TeEpITTOY, Opws HE Set auTO 
Beta ToD éavtod dydwaros Kal TotTo Kade del dia Td otrw 
meRpunevar QOTE TOU Ee pand€étrore dmohetmer Oat; . eyo 
d€ avrd elvar ofov Kal 7 Tptas mémovOe kat GANa ToAAd. 
oxore O& wept THs TpLados. Gpa ov doKel oor TO TE avdTHs 
e13 xidva B: iby T d 5 xidva ry’ W: xuva BT dé apo- 
obey T : %umpocbey B 8 airG TW: aivd B 9-11 wav. 


G@rovcioOa: om. T dsr roAnjoev B? TW: rodAuhoeey B 
6@5 rede T: roicde B 
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dvdpare del mpooayopevtea elvat kal TO Tod TEpiTTOd, GvTOS 
ovx Sep THs Tpiddos; GAN’ Guws otrws TéehuKe Kal 7 
Tplas Kal 7 TeuTTas Kal 6 Hutovs ToD apiOuod amas, Sore 
ovk @y Smep TO TepiTTOV del ExaoTos avrGy ear. mEpirrds 
kat ad Ta dvo Kat [ra] rérrapa Kal das 6 repos ad orlxos 
TOU dpiOuod otk ay Srep TO Aptiov Guws Exacros airaev 
dprids éorw del: ovyyapeis 7) ov; 

IIl@s yap otk; Edn. 

‘O rolvuy, édn, BotrAoumar SnAGoat, GOper. Eorw Se 
70d€, Ore hatverar ov pdvoy éxeiva ta évavtla dAAnAa od 
dexOueva, GAAG kal boa od« dvr’ adAnAots evavria Exer det 
Tavavtia, ovdse Tadra oie Sexopevors exelvny thy idéav 4 
dv Th év avrots oton évavtia 7, GAN emovons adrijs rot 
dmo\Avpeva i} trexXxwpobyvra, 7}. od dyjocouey Ta Tpla Kal 
dmodeicOat mpdrepov Kat GAdo orioby treloecOal, mpiy tro- 
peivat ert tpla évra apria yevéor Oar; 

Ilavv wep oun, ove 5 KeBns. 

Ovdse mies no bs, évavriov yé éor. dvas rpidd.. 

Od yap ouv. 

Ovx dpa povov ra cidy ra évaytia ovx dropever emlovTa 

ddAnha, - GANG Kal GN’ Grra Ta évavtia ox UTOMEVEL 
eT LOVTO. 

‘AdnOéorara, ton, reyets. 

BovAet oty, 7 8 Gs, av _olot T Omer, Opto@pyeda drole, 
TavTa éoTw; 

Tldvv ye. 

*Ap otv, oy, ® KéBns, rade ein dv, & Oru Gy KaTdoxy 
yy povov avaykacer tTHy adrod idéav atré toyew, GAG kal 
évavriov avTd ael Twos; 

@7 obwep Heindorf ofrws T: oftw Tos Bt b2 ra om. T 
b 4 del om. T b8 ded éxe: T DIO avrois rece. : ari sea 
C2 apy TW: xaplv 9 B es obdt B7T W: od 3h) Bet} s:v. W 
ec8 raom.T _--- Gtr #8 ds] pn W di 4&B’?W: om. BT 
d2 dvaryndCet BTW: dvarynd Ce B avr) BT: abrots W  toxew 


TW: oxey B d3 abré del ros B: del rivos adtG@ W: Bet 
avT@ Tivos T 


s bAIAQN 104d 


IIGs Aéyets; 

“Qonep aprt éhéyouev. otoOa yap dymov ore & dv 4 Tav § 
Tpiay idea Kardoyxn, avayKn adrois ob pdvov tpiol etvat 
GAAG Kal TeEpiTTots. 


Ildvvu ye. 

‘Ent 16 rowdroy 87, payer,  evavria id€a exeivyn Ti 
poppy 7 dv rotro dmepyd¢nrat obdémor dv eGo. 10 

Ov ydp. 

BRipyacero o€ ye H mepitTy; 

Nai. 

“Evaytia 8& tadrn % tod dprlou; 

Nai. 15 

"Emi Ta tpla dpa 7 Tod dprlov id€a otdémore HEEL, e 

Ov dra. 

“Apoipa 67 Tod dpriov ra rpla. 

*Apoupa. 

"Avaptios &pa 7 Tpids. 5 

Nai. | 


a a 
O roivuy édeyov épicacbat, mota ovK évavria tivi dvta 
bums ov déxerat adtrd, 6 evavtiov—otovy viv n Tpids TO. 
dprio ovk otoa evaytia obdév TL paAdov adbrd Séxerat, Td 
Si Si s 2 300 3 t \ ¢ . . n ‘ 
yap evavrioy det atT@ émipepet, kal 4 Svas TS TepiTTS Kal 10 
TO wip TH rxypd Kal GAAa mdpmoAdA\a—dGAr’ Spa 6H ef 105 
4 ¢ 7 \ , \ 3 , \ 9 / \ of 
otrws optty, mi movoy TO évayrioy 7d évaytiov pH déxerOau, 
GAAG Kal éxeivo, 6 ay emihepyn ti evavtion exelvo, ed’ Gre 
en > 4 ¥ > A \ 9 , 7 s _ A 3 / 3 
dy auto in, avto to émipépoy riy tod émiepopevov évay- 
TiTnta pndeTote SeEacGar. amddAw Se dvapiyyoKoy od 5 
f " 4 XN i 
Ss n - ~ 3 
yap xetpoy moAdakis axovely. TA TEVTE THY Tov apTiov 
ov deferat, ovde Ta Séxa THY Tod TEpiTTOD, TO SiTAdoLOD. 
robro peéey ovv Kat attTo dAdo evavriov, Buws Se Thy 


do émB: ére T dioy#W: # BT ~— e7 éploacdu BT: 


épicacda Sety W € 10 avrg ael TW @2 uh déxeo0a 7rd 
évavrioy T (add. sign. transp.) a3 én BT: érqm B?W a4 in 


T: 7B: en W a5 defecOu Madvig a8 aitd TW: aire B 
et gs. v. W , > ; 
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TOU TEpiTTod ov déEeTa ovde 57 TO HuLdALOY OvdE TaAAQ 
Ta ToWWdTA,. TO Tutov, THY Tod GAov, Kal TpiTnépLoy ad 
kal wavra Ta Tovadra, elmep Eryn Te Kal cuvdoKel cot obTws. 
IIdvv odddpa kai ovvioxe?, én, cal eropau. 
TIdAw 67 pot, pn, e€ apxais A€ye. Kal pn por 0 ay 
’ na 20 f° 2 BS 4 2 / , S\_ > a 
EpwT® amokpivov, abAa pipovpevos eve. AEyw On Tap HV 
TO Tp@Tov EXeyov andKpiow, THY aomadh éxeiynv, ex TOV 
vov Aeyopevov GAnv d6pGy dodddrcav. et yap Epo pe 
dv ti év TO oopare eyyevntar Oepudy Eora, od THY 
> pary oo é 8} ) , 3 ? \ 9 An ig 2 
dopadhn cor ép@ amdkpiow exeivyny Tiv dpabh, Sri o dy 
, a n e 3 an 
OeppoTns, GAAG Kopporépay ex THY viv, ri O dv Tip’ OvdE 
ay épn Q ay ToHpare tl éyyevnrar voonoe, ok ép@ Stu 
@ dy véoos, GAN @ dv muperds: 008 & dv adpiue ri 
> , ‘ x BJ > ere. fa ‘4 3 b 
eyyevntat mepirros oral, ovk ép@ & av Tepitrdrys, GAA 
@ ay povds, kal radAa otrws. ddA Gpa ei Fon tkavds 
olo@ Ste BovAopat. 
"AANG advv ixavds, Edy. | 
’"Amroxpivov 07, 4 8 8s, @ dy Ti eyyerntat cobuate Cov 
éoTal; 
& , sf 
Qu dy yoyn, pn. 
Odvxody det rotro otrws eye; 
IIlés yap ovxl; 7 8 bs. 
»' ¥- v4 ‘ oN 9 \ of 9.9 3X A 
Pox dpa or ay airy Katadyn, det tke. en’ éxeivo 
depovea Cwnv; 
“Hrew peévrou, én. 
a KA 
[Idrepov & gore te (wh evavtiov 7 ovder; 
“Hot, én. 
Ti; 
br 6)T: om.B b5 pot py T d dy épwra BW: 6 bv epwrd 
T: dy dy épwre ardxpiow yp. W b6 GAAa BW: Gard dAAq T: 
GAA’ SAAnY yp. W 5) B?TW: dé BE b7 éke BT: aan’ pv ex 
WwW b8 dépav Tb: 6p4 B bo T: 6 BW et mox ev TH 
secl. ci. Stephanus éorw W sed as. v. C3 g@wltimwBWw: 
g@ 5¢ T vi om. W: voonoe...C5 éeyyernra: B7TW: om. B 
c4 ¢T:3B*W C5 wepirroy pr. T cg @ T Stob.: 3B 
(et mox C11) C1Il ép7n B Stob.: ey @rra: T a3 Wuxi T: 
h Wuxh B Stob. 


oa) 


PATAQN 


@avaros. 


® 


Ovxody Woy TO evavriov © abrHn emupeper det od pn 
more S€EnTat, @s ek TOV TmpdcOEv @poddynTal; 

Kat pada odddpa, pn 6 KeBys. 

Té otv; 7d py Sexdpevor Thy Tob dptiov idéay ti vuvdy 
OVvOLACOMED ; 

"Avapriov, én. 


TO d& dfkatov put) Sexopevov Kal 6 dy povotKoy pr) SExXNTAL; 
"Apovoor, én, TO 5é GduKov. 
Eies: 6 8 dy Odvarov ph d€xnTat Tt Kadodpev; 
"Addvarov, épy. 
Ovxcody Wuxi od dexerat Odvarov; 
Ov. 
’"Adavaroy dpa Wry7. 
’A@Oavarov. . 
tev, Egy Todro pev dH dodedely Oar Hoyer; 7) THs doxel; 
Kat pada ye ixavds, © Soxpares. 
Ti ody, 7 8 8s, & KéBns; «i TS dvaptio dvayxaioy jv 
avodéOpw eivat, dAdo TL Ta Tpia 7) dVOACOpa av Hv; 
Ilés yap ov; 
Odxody ef xal-rd AOeppov dvayxaioy jv dvddcOpov elvan, 


, x 
énére Tis em xidva Oeppov emdyou, breEner av H xidv oto. 


oy \ # > XN \ >] , , 393 oe € 
aes kat drnxros; ov yap av ame@deTo ye, ovd av vTo- 

f DIN 4 NN XN , 
pévovoa edé€aro dv thy Oepporyra. 

"AANOH, Edy, AEyets. . 

°Os 8 atrws ofuar Kav ei TO GuKTov av@rcOpov jv, 

A / J 

énére em), Td Tip Woxpdv Ti emjer, odor dv ameoBevvvro 
obd’ GmdAduTo, GAAQ cGy dv amehOdv OxXETO. 


dio wx} B Stob.: 4 yuxy TW d13 vov 5) B* TW Stob. : 
yuyd} ravra B (14 dvoudCouey B et in marg. T: amoroyhoaper 
T: dévopdCoupey W Stob. e4 wx} TW Stob.: 4% yxy B 
e6 wx} T Stob.: 4 yx) BW €10 dvaptig Bt Stob.: aprig T 
at # Bet post 7: t Stob.: om. T 23 Hcpuov t: Oepudsy BT W 


Stob. a4 endyo. TW: éndye. Stob.: emarydyo: B ovoa o@s 


kat] pévovoa Stob. as ds 8 afrws TW Stob.: acaitws B 
&purrov BT W: wxpov Stob.: &puxpov Wyttenbach 
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"Avaykn, én. 

Ovxody cal b€, dn, dvayKn wep Tod abavarov cimeiv; 
el wey TO AOavarov Kat advadeOpdy eat, addvaroy Worx‘), 
4 / 39 9 \ ¥ 27 , rt noe \ . 
oray Oavatos ém avTnyv in, amoAAvobat Oavaroy pev yap 
07) ex TOY TpoELpypEevwY ov Se€eTat ovd eorar TEOvyKvia, 
ee XN v4 > o ot ” 97 > i \ 
womep TA Tpla ovK eoral, Ehapev, ApTioy, oddE y ad TO 

, ION \ “ , Ig / €¢ 9 “A ‘ 
MEpLTTOV, ovde OY TOP WuyxpOoV, ovde ye N EV TH TPL Gep- 
porns. “AAG th Kwdvet,” hain av tis, “ dprioy pev TO 
mepitrov py ylyverOat emidvTos Tov dpriov, oTEp @MoAdyN- 

P) / XN b] “~ 9 > 93 , BA / 33 
Tal, aToAOEVOU SE aUTOD aVT ExkElvoV ApTLOVY yEeyovEeval; 
T@ Tadra A€yovT. ovK av Exomev Siapaxécacbar Gre ovK 
> 4 \ S > 7 > > + , 5) > A 23 
amoAAuTaL’ TO yap avapTiov ovK av@dcOpoy eoTW* ETrEL Et 

a ¢ , ec on ¢ / h - , 4 > 
TOUTO @podoynTo nul, padiws ay duewaxoyeba OTL éTEA- 
Oovros Tot apriov TO mwepirTroy Kal Ta Tpia olxerat amuvTa: 

\ \ \ \ ~ \ ~ A (v4 . , 
Kal Tepl. mupos Kat Oepuot Kat Tav GAAwY OvTwS av dLEeMaxo- 

‘\ 
yeOa. 7 OU; | 

Ildvu pév odv. 

Ovxody kal viv rept rot dbavdrov, ei pev Hiv éuodoyetrat 
Kal Gv@AEOpoy eivat, rx av ein mpds TS AOdvaros eivar 
Kat avedeOpos: ei Sé py, GAAOv av d€or Adyov. > a 

"AAN oddev Sel, Edy, rovrov ye évexa: TXOAF yap av 
Te GAAo POopav py Sexotro, ef Td ye AOdvarov aidiov dv 

. t 
pOopay de€erat. 

€ f n 

O 5€ ye Oeds otuat, py 6 Swxpdrnys, kal avro TO Tihs 
Cwns eidos kal ef Te GAAO AOdvardy eoriW, Tapa mavTwV dv 
Oporoynbetn pndémote amdAAvo Oa. 

Ilapa wdavrav pévro. vy A’, bn, GvOpemav té ye Kal 
€Tl MAAAOY, OS eyouat, Tapa OeGv. 

t 

€ , Q R 
Ondre dy 7d GOdvarov Kal ddiddOopdy eorw, GAO 
bt efrely B: om. T Stob. b6 wip B: rd wip T Stob. 
CI amoAouevov BT: &moAAvpéevou W Stob. C2 diapaxécacbat 
TW: dtapdxecda: B Stob. C4 dpoAdynro B: &modoyeiro T Stob. 
C8 ravu pev ody Bt: om. T C9 Oavdérov pr. T Stob. Huey 
om. W cio 7g B?T.W Stob. : 7d B d3 créye BTW: 
ei 7d re Stob.: ef ye 7d B aidsiov dy B Stob.: kab aidicov T 


a4 détera: B Stob. et ¢, ar s.v. W: Sétaro TW d8 réye B 
Stob.: re TW sedys.v. W 
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Te Woxy 7, € GOdvaros Tvyydver ovoa, Kat dvdA€Opos 
av etn; : 

TIoAAy) avayn. 

’"Emidvros dpa Oavdrou én tov dvOpwroy TO pev Ovnrer, 
@s éoxev, adrod anobvncKe, TO 8 aOdvaroy odv Kal 
a5i6Z0opor oixerat anidy, trexxwpfioay TS Oavdro. 

Paiverat. 

Tlavros waddov dpa, ébn; ® KéBys, Woy} a0dvaroy Kai 
dvddcOpov, Kal TG dvre Evovrar judy ai yoxat év “Ardov. 

Ovxovy éywye, & Sexpares, En, exw Tapa radra aAdo 
TL A€yew .ovdé my amiorety tots Adyous, GAA’ ed SH TH 
Siyuplas de 7 Tus GAAos exes A€yew, ed Exe py KaTactyH- 
oat @s ork olda eis OvTWd Tis GAAOY Kaipdy avaBadAotTo 
) Tov vov TapdvTa, wept TOV ToLoOvTwy BovACweEvos 7} TL 
eimety 7H GKodoa. 

"ANAG MHV, 4 & ds 6 Siyppias, odd adros exw Ere San 
amore &k ye TGV Aeyopévev: b76 pevtot TOD peyéeOous Tept 
év of Adyot eloly, kat THY dvOpwnlyny dobeveray aTysacor, 
dvaykdCouar amotiay ru gyew map’ euavtd wept tdv 

? f 
ELPNMEVOY. 

Od} povov y, pn, & Siywpia, 6 Lwoxparns, Gd\dAG Tatra 
re €} déyes Kal rds ye trobéces Tas mpdras, Kal el 
mortal tiv cow, dpws emiorkentéa capéotepoy' Kal eau 
abras ixavOs biéAnre, @s eydpat, dkodrovdyjcere TH AO, 
cad’ 8cov dvuvarov pddtor avOpdm@ emakodovOjoau Kav 
robro aiTo capes yévntar, oder CyTHoETE TepatTepe. 

’"AAnOH, edn, AEyets. 

"AAG réde y’, Sh, & dvdpes, Sixasov dSiavonOjvat, ort, 
elmep Wx) GOdvaros, emmmedcias 52) detras odvx UTEP TOU 


e2 Wx} BT Stob.: 4 wx) W 4 B: post vt Stob.: om, T 
a3 med BT: ovdér, W a4 ge BTW: om. B a5 Ts 
BT: vis dy W avaBdAoro W (in marg. avaxpovorro) a6 #7 


BT: Fro W a8 21TW: om. B DI ode arid¢wy in marg. 
RB bs ye BTW: om. B b6 emoxenréa Seager b7 deé- 


axanre B2W : SiéAnra B: €rnra T (eS.v. t) . dxodovdhoere B? W : 
qecnovenaeial BT (es.v. t) b8 cy BWt: nal T Cr 7é5e 
vy BT: réd3e W: 7d ¥y’ Stob. c2 a0dvaros BT Iambl. Stob.: 


a0dvards éorw B? W 
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e@ “A la 9 “A 
xpdvou Tovrov pdvoy év @ Kadodpev TO CHV, GAA’ Urép rod 
ld \ e 4 n \ SN , oN Q a 
mavros, Kat 6 kivduvos viv by Kal dd€erey dv Sewods etvat, 
yy 9 A 9 , > 4 . 8 ens A 4 
el TLS aUTAS dmeAnoEL el pey yap Hv 6 Bavaros Tov TavTos 
dmahAayn, eppaiov av jv tots Kakxots aroOavoto. Tov Te 
copatos Gy amnd\AdxyOat kai ths atrev Kaklas petra Tijs 
Woxjs: vdv & éreidy aOdvaros daiverar otoa, ovdeucr. dv 


ely adr GAAn arodvyh KaxGv odd cwrnpia TAH Tod ws 
. BeAriorny te kal dpoviswraryy yeverOat. . ovdéev yap dAdo 


oo > @ € \ of ‘ mn / ‘ 
éxovoa eis Aloov 1 Wux7 Epxetat TAY THS Taldetas TE Kat 
n n > 
tpodjs, & 67 Kal péeytora A€yerar @percivy | BAaTTEW Tov 
redevTnoavra evOvs- ev apy Ths exeioe Topelas. €yeTat 
XN v4 ¢ + 4 e € ¢ / 4 
dé otTws, OS dpa TeAevTHCOAYTA Exacroy 6 ExacTouv Saiuwr, 
oe a“ 9) / @ of 3 a 3 A 
domep (GvTa eiAnxel, oTOS Gyew emtyeiper eis 3 TWA 
témov, of Set Tos ovAAEyevTas SiadiKacapevors eis “Aiwdov 
mopever Oar pera Hyeudvos exelvov © 51) MpooTéraktat Tous 
evOevde exeioe Topetoar TuxdvTas Oe exel av OH TUXELY 
\ 4 aA eee , sf a / ¢€ “ 
kal meivavras Ov xpn xpovovy GAAos devpo TaAW nyEweov 
ia 3 “ / \ a , La S 
Komicer év woAAats xpdvov kai paxpats mepiddos. ore de 
apa » mopela ovy ws 6 Alcydvdrov THredos Aéyerr Exelvos 
Mey yap amdhy oiyov dyow eis “Aidou dépew, 7 8 obre 
ra a # , , , @ ION ‘ aN e , 
andj ovre pia paiverat pot civar. ovdé yap dv iyeuoven 
édeu ov ydp mov tis dv dtaydpro. ovtdaydce pues dd08 
4 nN i 
ovons. viv dé éorxe oxloels TE Kal Tpiddous TOAAGS eyeELY 
3 \ fad “a n . . 
amo TOY Ovoley Te Kal vopiwv TOV evOdde TeKpalpdopevos 
f : a 
Acyo. 1 pev oty Koopula te Kal ppdvimos Wey? Emeral Te 
\ bd n n a 
Kal OUK dyvost TA TapovTa’ H OD emOvpntiKGs Tod obparos 
f “A ™ n 
éxovoa, OTep ev TH Eumpocbey eimov, wept éxeivo modby 


C5 dmeAhoe: BT Iambl. Stob.: dueAfoeey B? W c6 jy Bt 
Iambl.: om. T Stob. kakots| Kak@s Stob. 4 péyiora Aéyerau 
B: Aéyerat wéyiora T W lambl. Stob. a7 dorep.. . ovros| Scmep 
- +. o8Tws Stob. e2 év0évde B Stob. : evOdie T Twopevoa B 
Stob. : ropeveoOar T exel @y T: exeivwy Gv B: éxelvwy Stob. 5h 
Stob.: Se BT W @2 ovde| ovdév Stob. ay B Stob.: om. T 


sed add. post Ze a3 0b BT Stob.: oft B7W — Biaudpran B: 


auapro. TW Stob. @4 tpiddovs Olymp. Proclus: zrepidd5ovs B TW 


Stob. &5 duciy TW Stob. : éciwy B et yp. Wt a6 oty 
B?T W Stob.: om. B a8 gumpoobey B Stob.: mpdcdev T 


SATAQN 


, 3 4 \ \ \ @ A , SX 
Xpovoy eEnTonNeyn Kat wept Tov s6pardv tdénov, TOAAG 
avriteivaca Kat ToAAd Tabodca, Bia Kal pdyis bd Tod 
MpooreTaypevov Saipovos olyerar dyopevyn.  adixouévny de 
dOimep ai GrAa, THY pev AKdOaprov Kat Te wemouKviay 
To.otroy, 7 pdvev ddlkov hypéevny 7) GAN aArra roadra 
elpyaopéeny, & rovrwy adehod Te Kal ddeddov Woydv epya 
Tuyxdver dvra, ravrny pev amas pevye. Te kal drexrpémerat 

\ wv. / + € X spAn/ , oN 
Kal OUTE GUVvELTOpOS OUTE HyEMOY EeOEAEL ylyverOal, AUT? 

XN n > / 3 A >) 4 ed x , 
d€ mAavarar ev mdon exouevn amopla &ws dv dy Twes 

lé / . 

Xpovor yévwvrat, Gv ehOdvtwv tn’ dvdykns éperat els Thy 
avr} mpénovoay otknow: % d& Kabap&s Te Kal perplos Tov 
? ce) \ , \ @ 2 , n 
Biov dsie€ehOotoa, Kal ovveundpwv Kat Fyeudver Oedv 

fe) AA A 3 A € t , , 2 ON 
TUXOVTA, OKNTEY TOV AUTH ExaoTn TOTOY TpoonKovTa.  eioly 
SX : a nn 3 NX 
S€ TOAAOL Kai Oavpacrol Tis ys Témol, Kal aiTH obre ola 
otre don do€dCerar ind TSv mept ys elwOdrav héyew, ds 
€ya Um TWOS TETELT MAL. 
n n , oS 

Kat 6 Supias, lds ratra, egy, A€yets, & Sd«pares; 

\ f ~ \ >A Ds \ + 7? 3 / 
WEpt yap TOL ys Kal avTos ToAAG 87 aKyKoa, ov pévToL 
Tavita & o& weiOer Hdéws ody dv dxovoaipt 


"ANAG pévrot, & Siyypla, odx % TAavcov réxvy yé por - 


e 


doxet eivar Simyjoacba & y éorly os pévror adnOh, 

’ re 3 / XN \ N\ lA fo \ 
XaAret@repov por haiverar n Kara rHv TAavKov réxvnv, Kat 
dua wey eyad tows obd3° dy ofds re etny, dua dé, ef xal 
nmotdpnv, 6 Bios por doxet 6 euds, & Sywpla, TO pacer 
Tod Adyou ovK é£apkeiy. tiv pévtor idsfay ris yhs olay 
TéTELTpaL €ival, Kat Tos Témovs atrijs obdéy ME KwATE! 
deyew. 

ANN’, En 6 Siupias, cal radra’ dpkei. 

br moAA&] &AAa Stob. ba puéats T Stob. b 4 ofmep Cobet 
b7 smwexrpémerat] tbroxpurrerat Stob. - C4 Gedy B* TW Stob.: 


dowy B C5 éxdorn T C8 rivos BT W: 8€ twos Stob. (fort. 
5% Tivos) G2 yijs B Stob.: ris ys B°T d3 ovv av B: dy oty T: 


obv Stob. | d4 obx 7 BT W Stob. : ody) # Eus.: odx) Heindorf 


Téexvn yé wot BT Eus. Stob.: yé wor réxvn W a5 ay T Eus.: 
dye W: & re Stob.: 57 B a7 ov8’ BT Eus. Stob. : oth W 
kal ef Eus. do éeéapxety TW Eus. Stob. : éfapre? B 
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Tléreiouar rolvev, 7 8. 6s, éy@ was mpOtov pev,: et. €or 
év péow TS otpavO mepipeprs ovoa, pndey adrH dely pyre 
depos mpos TO pi) Tevely pyre GAAns avayKns pydemias 
rovavTns,. GAAA ikavhy eivar avrnv toxew Thy dpoldrynra 
rod otpavod abrod éavr. rdvtn Kal Ths yijs a’ris Thy 
icoppontay: iodppomov. yap mpaypya spolov. Twos ey peo 
reOev - ovx . Ee paddov odd Frrov ovdaydoe KALOHvAL, 
Guotws 8° éxov akAwwes pevet. mpOrov. pev Tolvev,.7.8 ds, 
TOUTO TEMELT UAL. 

Kai 6p0&s ye, by 6 Siypias. 

"Ere toivuv, ébn, mappeya Te etvar avro, Kal pas oiKeiv 
Tous péxpt “HpaxAelwy orndGy and Dacidos ev opixpo 
rive poplo, donep ep TéApa pvpynkas 7 Batpdxovs Tept 
rHy Oddarrayv oixodvras, Kal dAdovs GAAoOL ToAAOUs ev 
ToAAotet ToLovTols TOmols oikely. Elvar yap TavTaXy Tepl 
Thy yhv TOAAG KolAa Kal wavrodand Kal ras idéas Kal ra 
peyeon, eis & ovveppunkévar Td Te Bdwp Kal tiv dputxdAnv 
kat Tov dépar. avTiy Ot Tiy-yhv.Kabapday év Kabap@ KeioBar 
TG ovpav ev Onép eats Ta dorpa, dv dH ald€pa svopacew 
TOUS TOAAOVS. TSV Tept TA ToLadTa elwOdTwv éyeww ov 97) 
broordOunv.tabra elvar cal ouppety dei eis Ta KotAa Ths 
yiis. teas ody olxobyras év Tots KotAois atris AeAnOévar 
kat olecOar dvw emi ris yhs olkelv, donep Gv et tis ex 
péow TS TvOpeve Tod TeAdyovs olkSy otowrd Te ent ris 
dardtrns oikety Kat 81a.T0d Baros. 6pGv Tov 'HALovy Kal Ta 
dda dorpa tiv OdAarray Tyotro ovpavdy eivat, dia Sé 
Bpadurird re kat dodéveray pndendmore ent Ta dxpa ris 
Oadarrns aduypévos pynde éwpaxas ein, exdds Kal dvaxipas 
ék THs Oaddrrns els Tov evOdd—¢ Témov, bom Ka0apwreEpos 
Kat KadAlov tuyxdvet Sv Tod mapa odiot, pndée dAdov 


-@4 el] yh Stob. € 5 Tov ovpavod Stob. &3 avris Bt Stob.: 


avryy TEus. © &6 péever BT W rolvuy T W: 8} Eus.:: om. 
B Stob. ht 3’ ds B Eus. Stob.: om. T (add.inmarg.)W b4 moa- 
Aotot T: woAAots B Eus. Stob. C4 ris BT Eus.: om. Stob.. 


G1 ovderérore W a4 KadAlw pr. T 
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3 N\ y “A e l4 > A \ “ \ ec “~~ 
AKNKOWS Ein TOU EwpaKoTos. TavTov b7 TovTO Kal as 
meTovevat oixodyras yap év te Kolkw Ths ys olerOa 
émdva airns oikelv, kal tov dépa oipavoyv Kadelv, os did 
TOUTOV ovpavod dvTos Ta dotpa xepoure TO O€ Elvat Tav- 
tov, oT aobevetas Kat peeeUniz OS oux olovs Te etvat nuis 
dueeAdety ¢ en SOX arey TOV alia emel, ef TIS avTOD eT” fixpa 
Ehdoe 7} TINVds yevduevos avdmrotro, Karidely Kav) dvakd- 
avra, dovep evOdde of ex rhs Oadrdrrys lyOves dvakd- 
cia \ 3 f e »¥ \ \ 3 na a 
NTOVTES OpOot TA EVOAE, OtrwS AY TLIVAa Kal TA Exel KaTLOELY, 
\ > ¢ - € XN ¥ b) / a n rN 
Kat el 7 vols ixavy ein avaoxéobat Oewpotoa, yvovar dv 
Ott exeivds éotw 6 GAnOGs otpavds kal TO dAnOwwdv ds 
Kal 7 @s GAnO@s yh. de pev yap H yh Kab of AlOor Kal 
dtas 6 rémos 6 évOdde diePOapyéva éoriv cat xaraBeBpw- 
ld e XN 3 “ f e eA “ f \ ¥ 
veva, WomEep TA EV TH BaraTrn UO THs GApns, Kal odbre 
pverar G€iov Adyov oddev ev rh Oaddrry, obre rédcwov ds 
¥ b] Nn 39 / 3 Fs XN \ a” \ A 
eos elTely ovdev EoTL, ONpayyes 5€ Kal Gupos Kal mnAOs 
? , y \ l4 , bd isd N\ ¢€ a F \ 
aunxavos Kal BdpBopot «ciow, Smov dy kal [H] yi Th Kal 
Q . > ¢ a ij a. : 99 fC Nn wv 
m™mpos Ta Tap nuiy KadAn KptveoOar od 6rwctiody aéia. 
exeiva 6€ ad Trav Tap’ Huly word dy &r wA€ov davein dia- 
pepe eb yap 52) Kal w5Oov A€yew Kaddy, G£tov axodoa, & 
Depypla, ota Tuyxavet Ta emt Tijs ys b76 TO ovpav® dvra. 
"ANAG MHD, egy 6 Snupslas, @ LéKpares, mets ye Tovrov 
TOU pvdov mews a ay dKovoarysev. 
Aéyerat roivuy, én, ® éraipe, mpOrov pev etvat saan 
1 yi adriy idety, ef tis dvwbev OeGro, Somep at dwdexdoxv- 
ToL odaipat, morxiin, xpopacw srernppévn, Ov Kal ra 
evOdde elvat xpduata domep delypara, ots di) of ypadis 
e2 uxpa BT Eus. Stob.: dicpov W e3 ay Stephanus : 5} Eus. : 
om. B T W Stob. €6 avacxecba Wt: ay dvacyxéoba T Stob. : 
avexeo Bat B Eus. et es. v. W @ 7 aAndwdy B? TW Eus, Stob. : 
&Anbas B ax #de B?T W Eus. Stob.: #5n B @4 ovdev 
post Ad-you T Eus. Stob.: ante &oy B: utrobique Ww a6 ral 
om, Stob. : #7 om. recc. a8 road T W Eus. Stob.: woadAos Bt 
br 5} T (e 5e7) W Eus. Stob. : Se? B kaddv B?T W Eus. Stob. : 
‘om. B &btoy BT Eus, Stob. : kal &&iov B? W ba rijsom. 
Stob. — "pb 6 ef 71s B?T W Eus. : H71s B Stob, Oegro T Eus. 


Stob. : Oe¢ro ty B: begro abrhy B? Ww 
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kaTaxpevrat. éxet S& Tacay THY yiv ex ToLovTwr elvat, Kal 
\ 9 3 s / s f K 4: bs 
modu ére éx Aaprporépwv Kal KkaBapwrepwv N TovTw@Y: THY 
yey yap adoupyh elvat [kal] Oavyacriy rd Kaddos, THY Oe 
a“ Se X. o& N / x 4 f 
ypvooeon, THY d€ Gon AEvKH yuYyov 7 XLOVvOs AEvKOTEpaY, 
kal é« Tov GAAwY xpopdrov ovyKeevny @oadTws, Kal ETL 
: ., : % _ Now: @€ an ra , \ N 
TAELOVWOV Kal KAAALOVOY 7) OTA NMELS EWPAKaYEY. KAL Yap 
9 NN “n Xs n In iA 4 \ 97 Mv 
atta Tatra Ta KotAa avTins, oaTos TE Kal Gepos EKTAEA 
dvra, xpémards te eldos wapéxerOar otiABovra év Tn TOV 
» XPM PEX ™ 
x, ‘ ? ied : e oA 6) : aN 
GAwv xpopdtrov ToiiAla, dore Ev Te avrijs eldos cuvexes 
nouxtdov gavrdcecdar: ev d& ravrn ovon ToLavTn ava 
Adyov Ta hudpeva gierOa, Sévdpa Te Kal GvOn Kal Tovs 
, , 8 NY q , \ N ? ” a a. 
Kaptovs' Kal av Ta d6pn Goadrws Kat ToUs Aious EXEW ava 
roy airov Adyov Thy Te AeLdTyTAa Kal TH diiddvetay Kal Ta 
ypepara KadAtw: Sv kal Ta evOdde ALOidia elvat TadTa Ta 
“ 7 . ‘ : f 
dyandépeva pdpia, cdpdid te Kal idomdas Kal opapaydous 
kal wdvra Ta ToLadTa éxel be ovdey OTL Ov ToOLOUTOY Eivat Kal 
# 4 4 4 ‘ 3 wy 4 ® [eg 3 n : € 
ért rovrwy KadAtw.- To 8° alrioy Tovrov etvat Ste Exetvou ot 
diOor etot KaPapol Kal od Karedyndecpevor oddé SrepOappevor 
Sonep of evOdde t16 onmeddvos kai GAuns 10 Tdv Sdedpo 


ate se “ . e n m~. . 4 
cuveppunkdrar, & kat AlOors Kal yn Kat Tots GAdots Cwors Te 


an rn a n _¥ iB 4 QA , - 4 XN NN Lad z > XN 
Kat ‘purots atoxn Te Kal vooovs Tapexel. THY O€ ynVY avTHV 
Kexoopjodat rovro.s Te dtract Kal ert xpvoG Te Kal dpytpo Kat 

n _#® a y 5 n ‘ aS ees f 
Tots GAAots av Tots ToLoUTOLsS. EKPavy yap avTa TwepvKevat, 
évra TOANG TAHOE Kal peydra Kal TavTaxod THs ys, OoTE 
airiy ideiv “elvar Sapa cidaydvav Oearév. (Ga 8 er 
airy civat Gdda Te TOAAG Kal avOpamTous, TOUS meV EV 
peroyala oikobyras, Tous 8& mepl Tov dépa Sonmep Hpeis 

e3 «at BStob.: om. T Eus. C5 eyremernyW és BT W:: 


éml B C7 éerAea, BT W Eus. Stob.: gumreq al. ° Gr map- 
éxec0a: B?> TW Eus. : wapéxera: B Stob. d4 &vém BT Eus. Stob. : 


tAcn B? W A6 xx % x % chy Te ActétnTa T (reAccéTnTa B 
Stob.) er 6ri0v BT: ériovy Eus. (et mox ovr efvat): drt wy B? W: 
4 wh Stob..  —- 3, ela) ‘kaBapot B: Kaéapot cio TW Eus. Stob, 
e5 &s.v. T:'om. Stob. Alois] rots in marg. B? €7 drace 
B Eus. Stob.: waow T .. te ka) T Eus. Stob.: xa B &2 wraye 
raxod TW: woAAaxyod B Eus. Stob. & 3 Oearay om. Stob. 


a4 aith B: abthy TW: abrijs Stob. 
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\ oN / \ 9 9 f ‘a : oa \ af 
Tep. THY Badarray, Tovs d éy VyoOLS Gs TEpLppEty TOV aépa 
3 ‘ “a 3. la yw XY e@.y v4 c¢ sn \ o@ 
mpos TH Nrelpw ovoas’ Kal évi Ady, STEep Huty Td Vdwp Te 
kat 4 OdAatTa eo. mpds THY HueTépay ypelay, TobTO éxel 

Xo A gy € an. O7 > ae \ ye Sst of 
TOV dépa, 0 O€ Nuly anp, éxeivots TOY aiOépa. Tas d€ wpas 
avrois Kpaci €xew ToLavrny Gore exelvous dvdaovs civat Kat 
xXpovov re hv TOAD TAciw TGV evOdde, Kal der Kal axon Kat 

7. n n n na “n 
hpovnoer Kal Tao Tois Towdros Hav ahectdvar TH airy 
3 ? @ 97 v4 > 4 : a Ps 3 / 
anoorace: ymep anp Te VoaTos adeotynkey Kal aidijp dépos 
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pevra, émedav adrois mapayyeiAm mivew TO dappaxor 
dvayxa(évtwy tév apxdvTwv. ce b€ éym® Kal GAdrAws 
éyywxa év tovTo TS xpdvm yevvatoTaToy Kal mpgdrarov 
\ LA ; y n A n > f \ 
Kal dpiorov avdspa dvta TGV TeTOTE SEetpo adikosevwv, Kal 
5%) kal viv ed otd bre obk Euol xadenaivers, yryveokers yap 
rovs airtovs, GAAG. éxelvois. viv ody, oicOa yap & HAOov 
ayyé\Awr, xaipé re kal weipG ws pdora Pepe Ta davayxaia. 
\od / , > 7 
Kat apa daxptoas petactpepopevos amet. 
/ \ > 2 
Kal 6 Swxpdryns dvaBAéwas mpos abrov, Kal ov, én, 
xatpe, Kal icis Taira wojcouevr. Kal dua mpos npas, 
¢ >) “~ # ¢ xv \ ‘ / \ 
Qs aoretos, pn, 6 avOpwmos' Kal Tapa TavTa mo. ToY 
4 / \ / 27 \ 3 >] na “ 
XpOvov Tmpooyer Kat dved€yeTo eviore Kal vy avdpGv AGoTos, 
N “~ e , 3 4 3 > »# , eS 
kal viv ws yevvatas pe amodaxpver. adkAN aye on, w 
Kptrov, meOdpeba ard, kal eveyxaTw tis TO pdppakor, el 
rérpinrau ef Sé wy, Tpupdatw 6 GvOpwros. . 
Kat 6 Kptrwv, "AAN’ oipat, edn, Eywye, ® VHxpares, E71 
AAtoy ¢ivar em rots dpecw Kal o¥amw SedvKevar. Kal dua 
éy® otda cal GAdovs mdvv de aivovras, émedav TapayyeAOF 
avrots, Sermvnoavrds Te Kal midyras €U pada, Kal ovyyevo- 
pevous y eviovs Ov dv Thywow emOvpodvres. GAAG pydev 
evelyou' ETL yap eyxwpel. . 
Kat 6 Swxpdrns, Eixéras ye, pn, & Kplrav, éxeivot re 
rabra Tolwdciv, ods ob A€yets—olovrar yap Kepdatve Tavra 
mowuoavres—kal €ywye tadra eikdrws ov Toujow" ovdey yap 
‘“b7 &rra B? TW: om. B C1 ye TW: om. B’ C3 mapay- 
yelAw T: mapayyédrw B c8 oty T: om. B & Bt: om. T 
di pgora BAT. W: dpiora B e5 ay TW: om. B eg eixdrws 


ravra IT i 
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oiuat “kepdaveiy dAtyov torepov miay GAO ye 7 yéAwra 
épdjcew rap épavT, yAuydpevos Tod Cav Kat pewddpevos ov- 
devos ert évdvros. AAN’ 10, pn; welOov Kal wy GAAws Tole. 

Kai 6 Kpirwy dxovoas évevoe 76 Taidl TAnoiov éorOrt. 
Kat 6 mais e£ehOav Kal ovyvev xpdvoy diarpipas Kev d&ywv 
TOV MeAAOVTA deoeW TO Hdppaxor, év KUALKL PéporTa TeTpYL- 
péevov. idav 5¢ 6 Saxpdrns tov dvOpwrov, Etev, eon, & 
BéAriote,.ov yap TovTrwy emoripov, Ti xph Tovey; 

Ovdey adAo, Edy, | midvra Tepuevat, ws dv cov Bdpos 
év tots oKxéAeot yevyntal, éneira KataxeloOau Kal ottrws aird 
mowmoe. Kat dua wpe€e Thy xtduka TS DSoxpdret 

Kat ds AaBov kat pada trews, ® "Eyéxpares, ovdev 
Tpeaas ovde diaPOeipas odre TOD ypeparos ovre Tod TpoC- 
énov, GAN domep €idOer Tavpnddov tnoBAdpas ‘pds Tov 
avOpwmov, Ti rA€yets, pn, wepl robde Tod. wepaTos mpds TO 
anoonetoal tin; eeotw 7H ov; 

Tocotrov, én, © Sdxpares, tplBower Scov oidueba 
merpiov elvas ameelv. 

Mav6ave, 4 8 bs: add’ ebxenOal yé mov tots Oeots éLeori 


\. la \.- rd : bie P) / 3 “ > n f 
TE KQL XPN, THY peToiKnoOW THY EevOEeVvdE ExEloE EVTLXT YEVE- - 


ny & or > a See + , \. / 4 \ ead 3 
cla & On Kal éyd ebxopual Te Kat yévowro tatrn. Kal dy 
> N Fas i 3 n \ b 
eim@y Tabta émoxomevos Kal pada evxepOs Kal evKdAwS 
f/.: ‘ \ ef oa e ‘ \ ._? SN 2 n o sf 
e€emievy. Kal uGv of moAAol Téws pev emeikds -ofol Te 
fy f A ‘\ : , € NX f f ‘ 
yoay Karexew TO py Saxpvew, ws 5€ eldomev trivovTa TE Kal 
3 ,_: 3 / 3 > i) fol 4 SAN 3 nN 3 ee ND oP 
TETMKOTA, OUKETL, GAA Eo ye Bia Kal AVTOU AOTAKTL Ex@peEt 
DS f v4 b] f ; ? f/f °9 , b 
Ta Oaxpva, @ote EykaArvapevos awéeKNaov eyavTév—ov 
XN \ 3 a? >) \ Noes 2. . nn ae ¢ >) 5 
yap on éxeivov ye, GAAa THY esavTod TvynV, olov dvdpos 
€ f 3 ne A ¥ € oy Sf oH. as ? 3 n 
eTaipov ecrepnmevos einv. 0 O€ Kpitwy €rt aporepos epod, 
] \ > @? 3 cy f XN f... 3 / 
emelon] OvxX olos T Hv KaTéxew Ta Sdkpva, eLavéorTn. 
“AToAAdO@pos O& Kal ev TS EuTpocev xpdve. ovdéey énavero 
daxpvov, Kat 6% Kal rére dvaBpvynodpevos KAdwv. Kal 
ai KepdSavety B*: nxepdaiverr BT mov B't: moov BT: amaov W 
a3 meiOov TW: ridod B a6 dSécevy B2TW: d:5dva B a8 cf 
BT: elwé ri W b4 post Siapdeipas add. otre rod céuaros W 
C3 dua Aéyor W C7 ye Big xa abrot B: abtrot Bia nal T: re kad 
avtov Bia W dorakr(e)t BT: dorarancr) W: yp. nad aBacraktt 
kal Bia, W G1 mapérepoy pr. W éuov B: pou T 


7a 


17d 
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9 n 99 / v4 : bd / lan ,. , 
dyavakTay ovdéva 6vrTiva ov KarexAace TOV TapdVTwY TANY 
ye avrod Swxparovs. 
’Exeivos 5é, Oia, én, moteire, @ Oavpdowol. eyea pevror 
ovX HKLoTa TovTov Evexa Tas yvvaikas ameTeupa, tva py 
as nn \ A 3 , [v4 3 > ‘4 A 
TolatTa TAnMpeEAOtEy* KaL yap aKi}Koa OTL Ev Evp~ypia xpi 
TeAevTay. GAN Hnovylay Te ayere kal Kaprepetre. 
\ ¢£ n P) 4, > 4 / \ 3 f “a 
Kal nets axovoavres noxvvOnpev TE Kal eTETXOMEV TOU 
4 
daxpvew. 6 d& TEepteAOar, érerdyn of Baptver Oar edn ra 
oKéAn, KarekAlyyn trrios—otTw yap éxedevey 6 dvOpwros— 
\ ee b] Ld bd a e ¢ \ \ / 
kal dua édanropevos avrod otros 6 dovs TO apyaxor, 
diakim@v yxpdvoy emeckdTEe. Tos mddas Kal Ta oKEAN, 
5A , / b) Le. \ , of > 3 / 
Kamreita opodpa TiEcas avTod Tov dda npETO ef aicBavoiro, 
€ 3 > \ >S ~ * X 4 \ 3 \ 
6 8 otk py. Kal pera TotTO avOis Tas Kynpas* Kal eTavioy 
nw v4 ‘ 
otros july émedelkvuro bre Wvyourd Te Kal WHyvuTO. Kal 
x’. AN e \ a ig 3 \ QM n / 
avros imrero Kal elev Ori, émerday Tpos TH Kapdla yernrar 
avr@, TOTE oixnoeTal. 
"Hd ovv oxeddv Te avrod yv Ta Tepi TO Nrpov Wuxopeva, 
kal éxxaduydpevos—evekxexddutto yap—elmev—o 87 Tedev- 
“a 3 / > 7 + “an 9 ; a 2 / 
raiov epbey£aro—'Q Kpirwyv, én, TO "AokAnmd dpelrouev 
9 , bP) X\ 3 , \ \ 93 , 
aANexTpvovas GAG amodoTEe Kal pn apeAnONTE. 
"AAAG Tabra, Edn, Eorat, 6 Kpirwy' GAN pa ef re GAAO 
| 
héyets. | 
Tatra épopévov avrod ovdey ert amexptvaro, GX’ dAlyoy 


e 


xpdvov diadimav éxwyOn tre kal 6 advOpwros e€exdduwev 
avrdv, kat Os ra dupara eornoev: dav 5¢ 6 Kpirwy cuvedaBe 
TO oTdpua Kat tovs ddOadpods. 
"Hoe H teAevTn, @ "Exéxpares, rod éralpov nuiy éyevero, 
> , € e “a nA ww fas , e. 3 / > 7 
GaVOpOS, WS NETS Patpev Gv, TOY TOTE OV ETTELPAOnMEY Apiorou 
ares. sf \ f 
Kal GAAws hpovipwratov Kat diKaLoTarov. : 


d5 narékAace T: rarékAavoe B e3 re BT: ye W én- 
éxouevy pr. T C5 narexrAlln BTW &2 oltws jpiy B: 
nuty obrws juiy T: ofrws juiv airots B? W ahyvuro BT W, 
@8 dianeajonre W AQ Taira Fora py T arg xa B: re 
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NOTES 


Introductory dialogue in dramatic form, 57al—59C7,. 


The scene is the Pythagorean ocuvédptov at Phlius. The only 
Pythagorean who speaks is Echecrates, but the presence of the 
others is implied (cp. espécially 58d7 and 102428). The time is 
not long after the death of Socrates; for the Pythagoreans have 
not yet heard any details. As Geddes first pointed out, it would be 
natural for Phaedo to visit the Pythagoreans of Phlius on his way 
home from Athens to Elis. It is not far off the road. | 

For the Pythagoreans of Phlius, cp. Diog. Laert. vili. 46 reAevratoe 
_ yap eyévorto tév TvOayopetwv, obs kat ’Aprordéevos cide, Revddidds re 6 
Xadxededs amd Opakns kal Pdvrav 6 Pridotos kal "Hyexpadrys Kai AcoxAjjs 
kat Tlohvpvacros, Sdidovot kal avrol. joav 8 dxpoarat @idoddov Kal 
Evpvrou trav Tapavrivey (cp. E. Gr, Ph.? p. 320). | 

Phlius lay in the upper valley of the Asopus (893 ft. above sea- 
level), where Argolis, Arcadia, and the territory of Sicyon meet. It 
was surrounded by mountains 4,000 to 5,000 feet high, ‘ under whose . 
immemorial shadow’ (Sackioug SAeodyros ev ayvyiows specu, Pind. 
Nem. vi. 45) ‘the high discourse is supposed to be held’ (Geddes). 
The territory of Phlius, which was only a few miles square, con- 
sisted of a triangular valley with its apex to the north. The town 
was on the eastern side of the valley and built in the form of an 
amphitheatre. A few ruins are still left. The people were Dorians 
and faithful allies of Sparta. aes : 

Tradition connected Pythagoras himself with the place (E. Gr. 
Ph.” p. 94, 2. 1), and he is said to have assumed the name of 
giAdoogos for the first time there or in the neighbouring Sicyon 
(E. Gr. Ph.? p. 321, 7. 2). 

Phaedo of Elis is said (Diog. Laert. ii. 105) to have been a 
prisoner of war brought as a slave to Athens, where he attracted 
the notice of Socrates, who secured his liberation. At the time of 

1251 I B 


57 a1 


a5 


a 7. 


57 NOTES 


this dialogue he is quite a youth and still wears his hair long 
(89b5). At a later date he founded the school of Elis. We 
know nothing of his teaching; but, as the school of Eretria was an 
offshoot from that of Elis, and as both are commonly mentioned 
along with that of Megara, it is probable that he busied himself 
chiefly with the difficulties which beset early Logic. For us, as 
Wilamowitz says, he chiefly represents the conquest of the most 
unlikely parts of the Peloponnese by Athenian culture, which is 
the distinguishing feature of the fourth century B.C. 


-Aités xt. We seem to be breaking in on a conversation 


already begun; for j#xovoas has no expressed object. Perhaps 


Phaedo has already spoken of something Socrates said or did on 


the day of his death. 


mapeyivouv: the verbs mapeivat and mapayiyvecOa are specially 
used of Jeng at hand to support any one in times of trouble or 
rejoicing. So in Lat. adesse alicuz. We should say, ‘Were you 
with Socrates?’ Cp. also mapakahdeiv, advocare. 

+6 ddppakov, SC. Td Kovetov. It is nowhere expressly stated in the © 
Phaedo that it was hemlock; but that was the drug commonly em- 
ployed, and the symptoms described at the end of the dialogue 
(1r7esqq.) correspond to those elsewhere ascribed to it. It has 
been doubted whether hemlock-juice would really produce these 
symptoms, but see Appendix I. 


Tl... éorw Gra: this is the regular construction (cp. 58c6), 


though in 102 a 9 we have riva... qv... Tas... AeXOévra. 
5 dvqp is an emphatic avrds or exetvos. Cp. 85c8; 61¢3, and 
note on 58 e 3 dvzp. 
| [rav moAttdv] SAcaciwv: Riddell (Dig. § 36) defends this by 
making @dctacioy depend on ovdcis rv moderGv, ‘for neither of the 
Phliasians does any citizen,’ which seems unnatural. Most editors 
bracket SAeaciwy, but I think v. Bamberg is right in suspecting 
rather rév wodtrayv. In Stephanus of Byzantium and elsewhere we 
regularly find notices like Ofos* of woNtrat, Oiatou Kal rd eOrtkdy dpoiws, 
and we can understand how, in the absence of capital letters, such 


an explanation might seem desirable. Further, the form @Aedovoe 


is exceptional (cp. however ’Avayvpdovot), and Cicero tells us (ad AZz. 
vi. 2) that he himself wrote Ph/iuntz by mistake. A similar case 
2 


- 
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is possibly Jeno 70 b2 of rod cod éraipou [woXtra] Aapicaio. The 
absence of the article with the ¢@mxév is normal, and the form 
;  derdovor (SAtdovoe MSS.) is guaranteed by inscriptions and coins. 
a7, odSels wdvu tm, “no one to speak of.’ The phrase does not neces- 
‘sarily mean ‘no one at all’, though it tends to acquire that sense. 
Cp. ov wdvv (Riddell, Dig. § 139) and the English ‘not very’. It is 
unnecessary to discuss, as most editors do, why communications 
between Athens and Phlius were interrupted. There is no state- 
ment that they were, and it must often have happened that no 
Phliasian had business in Athens and no Athenian at Phlius. 
There was, however, at least one such (58 a 3). 
emywpidfe... "AOtvafe: there seems to be no other instance of 
entxwptd¢ew in this sense. It usually means ‘to be native’, and is 
used of local dialects, customs, &c. Here apparently it is equivalent 
to énidnpety and takes the construction of that verb. Cp. Parm. 
126 b 3 éewednpnoa Sedpo ex Kralopevar. . : 
br  oadés tr: In Such expressions ca¢ys means ‘ sure ’, ‘ trustworthy ’ 
(not ‘clear’). So cadis didos, cadys payris. 
b 3. etxev, sc. 6 ayyeiAas. He has not been mentioned, but he has 
‘been implied. 
aI 7d wept ris Sixns: the normal construction would be ra epi ry | 
dixny (cp. 58 c 6 ra wept airdy tov Odvarov), but the prepositional 
phrase is influenced by éruéeo@e. UHeindorf compares Xen. Cyr. 
V. 3. 26 émet motto Ta Tept rod ppoupiov, Anad. ii. 5. 37 Gras pdbou ra 
wept Ipogévov. 
a4  woddAg torepov: Xen. Mem. iv. 8. 2 dvdykn pev yap éyévero aita 
peTa THY Kpioty TpLdKovTa Nmepas Bi@vat. 
a6 Tym has always the implication of cotzcidence, which is here 
made explicit by the cognate verb érvxyev. In most of its uses, the 
meaning of rvyxdvew is best brought out in English by ra te the 
adverb ‘just’. 
eruyev .. . éoreppevn, ‘had just been crowned.’ The Ionic on 
is only used in a ritual sense in Attic prose. So, with mock’ 
solemnity, in Aef. 398 a7 é€piw crévayres. The common word is 
oredavovr. 
a8 wépwovow. In the Bodleian (Clarke) MS.(B) Bishop Arethas, for 
whom the MS. was written, has added car’ éros in his own hand (B?). 
These words are also found in the Vienna MS. (W). The correc- 
3 B2 
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tions of B? were taken throughout from a MS. very closely 
resembling. W. The additional words may well be an ancient 
variant. 

aio 76 wAotov: i.e. the Gewpis. For the Delian Oewpia, cp. Aristotle, 
"AO. mod. 56 Kablornat dé Kat (6 dpxwy) eis Andov xopryots Kal dpxibéw- 
pov T@ Tpiakovropia TO Tors HO€ovs ayovrt. The seven youths and 
seven maids were technically called the 7@eo: (masc. and comm. of 
napOévet), The story is told in Bacchylides xvi (xvii), a dithyramb 
entitled "Hideo. Cp. also Plut. Thes. 23 16 d€ mdoioy ev @ pera TOY 
qibéwv émdevoe Kal mad éaw@On, THY TpraKdyropoy, aypt Tod Anpnrpiov 
Tov Badnpéws xpdvov SevdAarrov of ’A@nvaior. Of course none of the 
original timbers were left, and Plutarch tells us the philosophers 
took it as their stock example in discussing the question of identity. 
Was it the same ship or not? 

aAIIl tovs “Sis érrd” éxelvovs: this was also a traditional name. Cp. 
Bacchy]. xvi. (xvii.) I Kvavdmpopa peév vats pevéxruroy | Onoéa dis éxra 
T GyAaots dyovea | kovpous *ladvav | Kpnrixdv tapve médayos. In the 
Laws (706 b 7) Plato says it would have been better for the Athenians 
to lose mdeovdas Extra... waidas than to become vavuttxoi. 

b2 Oewplav, ‘ pilgrimage’, ‘mission’. A Oewpéds is simply a ‘ spectator’ 
(deafépos, Dor. Geapds), but the word was specialized in the mean- 
ing of an envoy sent by the State to the Great Games, to Delphi 
or to Delos. The @ewpiat were Anrovpyiat (cp. Dict. Ant., s.v. 
Theorta). = 

b 3 dardéew: the dmo- has the same force as in drod:déva and arogepenr, 
that of rendering what is dve. Cp. the technical dwdyew rov dédpor, 
dépov arayoyn, and Ditt. Syll. p. 43 riv dmapxnv annyayov. 

b5 xaapevew, sc. pdvov, ‘to be clean from bloodshed.’ Cp. Plut. 
Phocion 37 xabapetoat Snpociov dévov ry wodw éoprafoveay. So Xen. 
Mem. iv. 8. 2 8a 1rd Andta pev exeivov rov pnvos eivat, rov dé vdpov 
pndéva av Snpocia amobvyoKkey ews av 7 Oewpia ex Andov eravénOn. 

b 7  8eGpo, ‘to Athens.’ It is true that Phaedo is speaking at Phlius, 
but he is quoting the Athenian vdpos. 

b 8  & oAAG xpdvo ylyverat, ‘takes a long time.’ This meaning of 
év, which is not clearly explained in most grammars, is well brought 
out by an anecdote Plutarch tells of Zeuxis (Iept wodv@irias 94 f) : 
6 Zed&is airtopévoy aitdv rivev bri Cwypapet Bpadéas, ‘Oporoyd, cizer, 
€v TOAAG xpdve ypaeww, Kat yap eis wodvr. 
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D8 Srav tiywow... amoAaBévres, ‘at times when the winds detain 
them’ (synchronous aor. pcp.). The regular term for ‘cut off’, 
‘intercept ’, is droAapBdvew, especially of ships ‘detained’ by con- 
trary winds. Cp. Hdt. ii. 115. im’ dvépov Hn drodappbévres, Thuc. 
Vi. 22 fv mou vd dmdolas droAapBavapeba, Dem. Chers, 35 vdo@ kai 
Xela. Kat modépots amroAnPOerros, Plato, Menex. 24302 ameirnp- 
pévey ev Mutirnvy tev vedr. 

C1. avrovs: the Greek thinks of the crew rather than the ship. In 
Thucydides and elsewhere a plural pronoun often stands for woXts, - 
vavs, and the like. 

C3. éruxev... yeyovés, “had just been done.’ Cp.a6z. 

C6 7a Tepi adtov Tov Odvarov: cCp.a lI 7. 

vi iv: cp. 57a52. W has rira here also, and: B? corrects accord- 
ingly. . 

C7 ol mapayevopevor: cp.57a1”. So mapeiva just below. 

c 8 otk elwv, ‘would they not allow?’ ‘Did they not allow?’ is ox 
elagav. The difference between a negatived imperfect and a nega- 
tived aorist may generally be brought out in some such way as this. 

ot dpxovres, of evdexa, aS we shall see. 

d1_ kai woAAol ye, ‘ quite a number in fact.’ There is something to be: 
said, however, for the division indicated in some MSS., ®AI. Ovéa- 
pas. EX. ‘ANAG mapiody tives ; BAI. Kai moddoi ye. Cp. Euthyphro: 
2b 3, Ov-yap ovv, EYO. ’ANAG oe GAXos 3 SQ. Iavv ye.. | 

d 3. ei pi... TUyXdve oto, ‘unless you are engaged just now,’ 

ds TO pepvijo0ar Swxpdrous: cp. Xen. Mem. iv. 1. 1 émel Kal rd ékeivou 
peprioOat 2} Tapdvros ov pixpa opera (a characteristic Xenophontean 
touch) rods elwOdras re abté ovveivat kat drrodexopévous éxeivor. 

d 8 . to.vtrous érépous, ‘just such others’ (pred.), cp. 80d 5, ‘ Well, 
you will find your hearers of the same mind.’ The enthusiasm of 
the Pythagoreans for Socrates can hardly be an invention of Plato’s. 

ss... akpiBéorara, ‘as minutely as you can.’ 

€ I wWapayevépevos (synchronous aor. pcp.), cp. 57a1#. and mapdyra 
just below. 

e 2. otre: the second otre does not occur till 59 a3 after this sentence 
has been resumed by 6:4 67 ratra xra.. 

pe... eioyer: we can say déos, éheos, edmis eioépxerai pe, as here, 
or eicépxerai pot, as at 5g al. : . 
€3 dvip: cp.57a52. The MSS. have nowhere preserved this form, 
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but write either dyjp or 6 dynp, though we see from examples in the 
oblique cases (e.g. 58c8 ; 61c 3) that the article is required. The © 
existence of the crvaszs is proved: by the metre in Aristophanes. | 

kal rod tpémov kal Tv Adyov, ‘both in his bearing and his werds’ 
(Church). Here evdaiyov éedpaivero takes the construction of «ddat- 
poview, for which see C7z¢o 43 b 6 quoted in the next note. (The 
reading rév Adyov (TW) is better attested than rod Adyou, which is 
a mere slip in B corrected by Arethas.) 

bs a8e3s ... éveXetra, ‘so fearlessly and nobly did he pass away.’ 
Such clauses are best regarded as dependent exclamations. Cp. 
Crito 4306 wodAdkis. .. o€... nvdatporca Tov Tpdro0Vv,.. . as padios 
avutnp (SC. rTHv rapeoTacav cup popav) pépes. Cp. below 89 a2; 179. 

ore por... waploracOar, ‘so that I was made to feel’, ‘so that I 
realized’. In the act. maptordvat ri tum is ‘to impress a thing on 
some one’s mind’. Cp. Dem. Cor. 1 rodro mapacrijaat rods Oeovs 
bpiv, ‘that the gods may put it into your hearts,’ 1/zd. 72 rd Sewvov 
mwapaorioat Tois dxovovow, ‘to make the audience realize the out- 
rage. In the mid. we can say défa po wapiorara, ‘the belief 
impresses itself upon me,’ ‘the thought comes home to me’ (cp. 


’ 66b1), or the verb may be used impersonally as here and Ak.’ 


59 a 2 


a 3 


a4 


143€8 ef cot adrixa pdda mapectain, ‘if it should come into your 
head.’ 

dvev Qelas potpas, lit. ‘ without a divine dispensation’, The mean- 
ing is that ‘ Providence’ would watch over him on his way. The 
phrase 6eia potpa is common in Plato and Xenophon as the religious 
equivalent of rvxyn. Hadt. iii. 139 says Gein rvyn. Cp. Xen. Afol. 32 
épot pev ovy Soxet Oeodudovs poipas reruxnkevat (Soxpdrns). 

mapévru tévOer, ‘one who takes part in a scene of mourning.’ The 
meaning of mwapeivae was so fixed in this connexion (57a1.) that 
no Greek would be tempted to take it as neuter in agreement with 
mwev0et. It is dependent on eiorévar to be supplied from eioye:, and 
governs révGet. 

otre at: the first ovre is at 58 e2. 

év ptAocodia dvtwv, ‘ occupied with philosophy.’ Heindorf com- 
pares Xen. Cyr. iii. 1. 1 6 pev 84 Kipos év rovrois Hy, iv. 3. 23 of pev 
57 €v rovrots Tots Adyas Hoav. See below 848 dei ev rovr@ (7 Aoyt- 
Ope) ovoa. 

TovovTot tives, i.e, philosophical. 
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a4 4Grexvas, ‘ just.” The phrase is equivalent to dreyvds droméy re 
éraGov, for which cp. Symp. 198 c2 date areyvas 16 Tov ‘Opnpow 
enerrovOn, Arist. Clouds 408 vn AU éya yotv drexvas erabov routi nore 
Ataotoow. In this connexion the adverb means that the description 
of the waéos is to be taken ‘literally ’, as we say. 

a8 yeAdvres... Saxptovres: the participles explain ovre, and are not 
dependent on d:exeiveba. 

éviore 8€: a variation of the usual roré d¢. Cp. Theaet. 150a9 
eviore pev ... ott © Sbre..., Soph. 242d1 éviore... tore O€... 
Plato avoids formal symmetry with pew and 6é. 

&Q Kai Stadepdvtws, ‘quite exceptionally’ (kai as in kat pada). Cp. 
Greil; 117¢ 4. 

"AwoAASSwpos is mentioned as a disciple in Apol. 34a2, and 
Plato has chosen him as the narrator of the Symfos.um. In that 
dialogue, the friend to whom he narrates it says (173 d 4) ’Ael 6potos 
el, & ’Arodddowpe’ det yap cavrdy Te Kaknyopeis Kai To’s dAXous, Kal 
Soxeis pot dreyvas mavras aOAious jyeioGat mAHY Soxparovs, dd cavTov 
dp&dapevos. Xenophon mentions him along with Antisthenes (AZem. 
iii, 11.17) "AmoA\bSwpdv re révde kal Avriobévny oddéroré pov atronel- 
meoOat), so he seems to have belonged to the Cynic section of the 
Socratic circle, which agrees very well with the tendency to kakn- 

. yopia and with other traits mentioned in the Symosium. In the 
Xenophontean Afology 28 we are told that he was émOupy- 
THS pev LaxXupas avrov (Zwxparovs), dAros & edyOns (zai, ‘silly’). In 
most editions of the Symposium we read that he had the nickname 
(err@vupia) of parkds (173 d 8), but padakds has better MS. authority 
and suits the context better. His friend says he does not know how 
Apollodorus got the name of ‘soft’; for he is always savage with - 
himself and every one but Socrates. Certainly his conduct here and 
at 117 d 3 is padakia rather than pavia. 

b 6 trav émywplov, ‘of native Athenians.’ Cp. Prot. 315 b2 jaa o¢ 
rives kal trav émxopioy év ro xou@ (as opposed to the gévor, whom 
Protagoras brought in his train), Red. 3274 4 9 TOv émtywpiov opm 
(as opposed to the Thracian procession). 

b 7  KptréBovdos, son of Crito, was chiefly known for his beauty. In 
Xenophon’s Symposium Socrates undertakes to prove himself to be 
more beautiful than Critobulus. 

.& natip abrod: W adds the name Kpirop, and so B’; but he was 
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so well known that this is unnecessary. Crito was of the same age 
and deme (’AomexjOev) as Socrates (Afol. 33d9 Hrtxidrns Kat 
Snpdrys), and Plato has drawn a touching picture of his devotion 
here and in the Cvito. We gather that he watched over his friend 
and master’s worldly interests without fully understanding his 
philosophy. 

‘Eppoycvys, brother of Callias son of Hipponicus, who had 
spent more money on ‘sophists’ than any man of his time (AZo/. 
20a4), and in whose house the scene of the Protagoras is laid. 


: Hermogenes is one of the speakers in the Cratylus, where the 


b 8 


poverty into which he had fallen is alluded to (Craz. 384.¢5), and he 
isincluded in Xenophon’s list of the inner Socratic circle (AZem. i. 2. 
48). In Mem. ii. 10 Socrates ‘persuades his friend Diodorus to 
assist him, and in iv. 8. 4 he is quoted as the authority for the trial 
of Socrates, which took place after Xenophon left. Athens. 

‘Emvyévys = cp. AZol. 33 € 2 ’Avripay 6 Kyduoteds obroot, Eneyévous 

marnp. This Antiphon must not be confused with the orator, who 
was tay Onpey ‘Paprovotos. There is a conversation with Epigenes 
in Xen. Jem. ili. 12, where Socrates says-to him os idtwrikds (‘in 
bad training’) 76 c@ua exes, & “Emiyeves, and urges him to take 
more exercise. 
_ Aicyivys: i.e. Aeschines Socraticus, so called to distinguish him 
from the orator. Cp. Afol. 33 €1- Avaavias 6 Syrrios, Aioxivev 
rouse matnp. After the death of Socrates, he appears to have fallen 
into great poverty, but was given some place at the court of Diony- 
sius II on the recommendation of Plato (or Aristippus). He was 
one of the most highly appreciated writers of Socratic dialogues. 
The Axiochus, the Eryxias, and the Iepi dperjs were at one time 
ascribed to him and have been edited under his name, but are 
certainly of later date. 

"Avra Gévys is the well-known founder of the Cynic school. The 
date of his birth is uncertain, but he certainly belonged to the 
generation before Plato. He is probably the source of a good many 
things in Xenophon’s account of Socrates. It has been held in 
recent times that many of Plato’s dialogues were directed against 
Antisthenes, and references to him have been discovered in a great 
many places. It is well, however, to be sceptical regarding these. 
We really know very little about Antisthenes, and it is not safe to 
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reconstruct him from doubtful allusions. So far as the Phaedo is 
concerned, we may be sure there are no attacks upon him in it, 
seeing that he is supposed to be present. 
fv, ‘there was also.’ Though it is true that compound verbs are 
repeated by the simple (60b34.), it is not necessary to take 7» 
here as equivalent to mapny. Cp. Prot. 315 € 3 rovré 7 HY TO petpaktoy, 
kai ra ‘“Adetpdvtw apdorépa, Rep. 61507 joav dé xai idcarat tives, 
Kriourmos: in the Euthydemus he is called (273 a7) veavioxos . 
zts Tlatamevs, udda Kadds te kayabds thy dvow, doov wy bBpiorys dia 
ro véos elvat. He also appears in the Lysis. : 
Mevétevos: the same after whom the Memexenus is called. He 
was son of Demopho and cousin of the Ctesippus just mentioned, 
as we learn from the Lysis (206d 3), in which dialogue he plays 
a leading part as the young friend of Lysis. He must not be 
confused with his namesake, the son of Socrates (60 a2%.). 
TlAdrov 82 ofpar jobéeve. Many strange things have been written 
about this simple statement. Of course, it is an advantage from 
a dramatic point of view for Plato to keep himself out of his 
dialogues ; and, as a matter of fact, he only mentions his own name 
in two other places (Aol. 34 al and 38 b6). At the same time, 
it is hardly credible that he should represent himself as absent on 
this occasion unless he had actually been so. It has been said 
that, had Plato really been ill, he would have had no occasion to 
make the reservation implied by ofjua. He must have known 
whether he was ill or not. That is so; but it does not follow that - 
Phaedo was equally well informed, and he is the speaker, not 
Plato, | 
Sipplas...xat KéBys. These are the chief interlocutors in the 
Phaedo. We shall see presently that they were disciples of 
Philolaus at Thebes, which, like Phlius, was a city of refuge for the 
Pythagoreans (E. Gr. Ph.? p. 99). From the Crito (45b3) we 
learn that they had brought a sum of money from Thebes to aid the 
escape of Socrates, another case of Pythagorean devotion to him. 
It is all the more important to observe that Xenophon confirms 
this by including Simmias and Cebes in his list of true Socratics 
(dem. i. 2. 48). Cp. also Mem. iii. 11. 17 (immediately after the 
mention of Antisthenes and Apollodorus) dea ri dé (oter) kat KéByra 
kal Sippiay O7nBnbev mapayiyverGa ;\ It is probable that Siuias is the 
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correct form of the name (from oepds), but I have not ventured to 
introduce it. — | 

Pavsovbys: the MSS. vary between this form and Sacdwvidns. 
Xenophon (AZemm., i. 2. 48) mentions him along with Simmias and 
Cebes as a true Socratic, giving the correct Boeotian form of his 
name, Padevdas. 

EixAelSys: Euclides was the head of a philosophical school at 
Megara, which held a form of the Eleatic doctrine. He is also 
represented in the Zheaetetus as devoted to the memory of 
Socrates. | 

Teppiwv. All we know of Terpsion is that he is associated with 
Euclides in the dramatic introduction to the Theaetetus, which 
serves to dedicate that dialogue to the Megarians just as the Phaedo 
is dedicated to the Pythagoreans. 


C3  ‘Aplormmos. Many anecdotes are told of Aristippus of Cyrene, 


which may be apocryphal, but agree in representing him as a 


"versatile cosmopolitan (omnis Aristippum decuit color et status et 


C4 


res, Horace, Ep. i. 17.23). Many allusions to his doctrine have 
been found in Plato’s writings; but the same caution applies here 
(cp. b 8z.) as in the case of Antisthenes. \ 

KacépBporos : Callimachus has an epigram (24) on Cleombrotus 
of Ambracia who threw himself into the sea after reading the 
Phaedo, and he has often been identified with the Cleombrotus 
mentioned here. Nothing, however, is known of him. 

év Aiyivy ydp «tA. In antiquity this was supposed to be an 
innuendo. Demetrius says (epi épunveias 288) that Socrates 
had been in prison for a number of days and they did not take the 
trouble to sail across, though they were not 200 stades from Athens. 
To make this more pointed, Cobet inserted ov before wapeyevovro, 
and took the clause as a question, which only proves that the 
innuendo is not very apparent in the text as it stands. We must be 
very careful in reading such covert meanings into Plato’s words. 
Athenaeus (504f) makes it a grievance that he does not mention 
Xenophon here, though Xenophon had left Athens two years before. 
If the words WAdrey dé oiuat nodéver had been used of any one else, 
that would have been set down to malice. As we shall see, it had 
only become known the day before that the ship had returned from 
Delos, and we learn from the Cv7/o (43 d 3) that the news came from 
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Sunium where she had touched. Aristippus and Cleombrotus could 
hardly have heard this in time, if they were in Aegina. There is 
no evidence that they had been there during the whole of the thirty 
days, as Demetrius suggests. 


Introductory Narrative.—The attitude of Socrates towards death 
(59 c8—7o ¢ 3). | 
(1) Preliminary Narrative (59 c8—63€ 8). 


d8& ‘7... mporepaia: Attic usage seems to require either 17 mporépa 
nuépa Or ‘ry mporepaia, I have therefore followed Hermann in 
bracketing jpépa. 

€4 trakotav, ‘to answer the door.” Cp. Crito43a5 Oavpdlo bras 
nOedyc€ cor 6 tov Seapwrnpiov PirAaé€ braxovcat. 

elev mepypévev, ‘told us to wait.’ T has émipéve, which seems 
less suitable. It would mean ‘to stay as we were’ (Riddell, Dig. 
§ 127). 

e 5 ws dv: we should expect mpi dy after mpérepov, but kal yy mpdrepov 
maptévat is merely a ‘polar’ antithesis placed 4:4 péoou and does not 
affect the construction. 

e 6 ot &Sexa : on the Eleven and their functions, see Arist. ’AQ, vod. 
52, where we are told that the people elected them izter alia ém- 
peAnoopevous tev ev TH Seopornpig. 

e 7 OSnws dv... redevra, ‘are giving instructions for his death to-day.’ 
For this rare construction after verbs of commanding, where the 
dependent clause contains the substance of the order, cp. Gorg. 
523.47 rovro pev ov kai 8) etpnrat (‘instructions have been given’) 
T@ IIpopunbei érws dy ravon, Isaeus 7. 27 StexeheveoO’ drws dv, et Te 
ma0ot mpdorepov, eyypdpwai we. The present redevra (T) is more likely 
to have been altered to redevrnjon (B) than vice versa. 
od woAdv.... xpévov émoyav, lit. ‘after waiting (éréyo intrans.) no 
long time’. Cf. 95e7 ovyxvdy xpdvoy émicxayv. Similarly 117 e 7 
Stadiray xpdvoy, 118 11 ddiyor xpévoy Siadurap, ‘ after a short interval.’ 

e8 éédevev: W has éxédevoer (and so, accordingly, B?), but this is 
less idiomatic.. The English verbs ‘send’ and ‘ bid’ refer to the 
starting of the action, but wéymew and xedevew operate throughcut 
the action. ~‘ The thought follows the motion’ (Gildersleeve). The 
imperfect is therefore natural where we should expect the aorist. 

If 
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It is for the same reason that méumewy can mean ‘convey’, ‘ escort’, 
and xedeverv, ‘ urge on’, ‘incite’. 


e 8 . eiovdvtes: W has eioed@dvres (and so B?), but the present pcp.. 


6oal 


goes better with xarehapBavopev. There were a number of them, so 
the action is resolved into successive parts (‘as we entered, we 
found ...’). . | 

kareAapBdavopev, ‘we found.’ When xaradapBdvey is used in this 
sense, it takes the construction of verbs of knowing. 

EZav0irmynv. There is no hint in the PZaedo, or anywhere else in 
Plato, that Xanthippe was a shrew. Xenophon makes her son - 
Lamprocles say of her (A@em. ii. 2. 7) ovbeis av Suvatro abrns dvacxé- 
oa tiv yaderdryra, and in Xen. Symp. 2. 10 Antisthenes says she 
was the most ‘ difficult ’ (yaNerwrdrn) of all wives, past, present, or 
future. The traditional stories about her appear to be of Cynic 
origin. | | 

+6 mwadiov. Socrates had three sons (Afol. 34 d6 els pep petpa- 
kiov 75n, dvo Oé wadia). The peipdxioy must be the Lamprocles men- 
tioned by Xenophon (see last note). There was one called Sophro- 
niscus after his paternal grandfather, so he would be the second.. 
The child here mentioned must accordingly be Menexenus (not to 
be confused with Menexenus, son of Demopho, cp. 59b9z.). It 
is worthy of note that the names Xanthippe and Lamprocles 
suggest aristocratic connexions, and possibly Lamprocles was called. 
after his maternal grandfather (cp. Arist. Clouds 62 sqq.). Socrates 
was not always a poor man; for he had served as a hoplite, and in 
Afol. 23b9 he ascribes his poverty to his service of Apollo (é» 
mevia pupia eit dta tv rov Oeod Aarpeiav), This may explain the 
xaXerdrns of Xanthippe, if such there was. 


a3  dvnvdhpyoe ought to mean ‘raised a cry of etbnpeite’? (ona 


verba, favete linguts), and that gives a perfectly good sense. The 
rule was év evonpia xpi teAcuTay (117 e1), and evdnpeire was there- 
fore a natural address to people approaching a scene of death. 
That she should use it and then break the etdnyia herself is only 
human—and feminine. Byzantine scholars took, however, another 
view. In the recently discovered portion of the Lexicon of the 
Patriarch Photius (ninth cent. A.D.) we read avevdnuyoer® ayri rod 
eOpnvycev (Reitzenstein, Axf. des Phot. p. 135), and the rest follow. 
suit. It was explained kar’ avrippacw, i.e. by a curious figure of 
12 
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speech which consisted in saying the opposite of what you meant 
(Jucus a non lucendo). Nery similar is Soph. Zrach. 783 das 
0 avnupjpnoev oipwyy Neds (where G. Hermann took the word in its © 
natural sense) and Eur. Ov. 1335 éw a&iotoi rap’ dvevdnpet ddpuos. 
In both these cases death is imminent. It may be said that the 
oipwyn itself is Suagnpor, but that is not necessarily so ; at any rate 
ebpypots ydots is quoted from Aeschylus (fr. 40 Sidgwick). 

ota 54: these words might have been used even without eGacw, 
in the sense of ‘just like’. Cp. Xen. Cyr.i. 3. 2 oia 69 mais (‘ just like 
a boy’), Thuc. vili. 84. 3 ota 5) vatrat. 

torarov 84, ‘so this is the last time that...’ Cp.89 b 4 atpuoy 87. 

dmayérw ms abthy KTA. With this reading (that of B: TW have 
raurnyv) the words are kindly and considerate. Xanthippe had ap- 
parently passed the night with Socrates and their child (at any rate 
she was found there when the doors were opened), and it was only 
right she should go home and rest. She is sent for again just before 
the end to say farewell. I do not see any ground for the remarks 
which some editors take occasion to: make here on the Athenians’ 
treatment of their wives. Would it have been right to keep 
Xanthippe there all day, in her overwrought condition, and allow her 
to witness the actual agony? Some women would have insisted on 
staying, but we can find no fault with the behaviour of Socrates 
in the matter. 

tives TOV TOD Kpitwvos, ‘some of Crito’s people.’ 

komTopévnv : the original meaning of xdémreoGat was ‘to beat the 
breasts’, but it came to mean simply ‘to lament’ (cp. the xoppds 
in tragedy), The history of the Lat. plango (whence planctus, 
* plaint’) is similar. | 

dvakaOifénevos : the use of this verb in the medical writers shows 
that the meaning is ‘sitting up’. Cp. Hippocrates, Progn. 37 
dvaxabifey BotrAcrOat Tov vooégovra ris vdcov axpaCovons movnpdv. We 
might expect éy rH KkAivy, but (iferOat) xadiferOar sometimes retain 
the construction of (i¢{@) xafi¢w, which are verbs of motion. The 
variant émt rv KAiyny (W and B?) may be due to the idea that the 
verb means veszdens, ‘ sitting down.’ Wobhlrab argues that Socrates 
must have got up to welcome his friends, and adopts émi accord- 


‘ingly ; but this would spoil the picture. We are led to understand 


that he put his feet on the ground for the first time at 61c 10. The 
13 
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fetters had just been struck off, and at first he would -be too suede 
get up. : 

b 2. ovvéxapie: this verb is specially a used of bending the joints. Cp. 
Arist. A/zst. Ax. 502 b II wi@nkos mdas cuykapnret, Gomep yxeipas. 
It is Spposed to éxreive. 

éférpupe, ‘rubbed down,’ as with a towel. Athenaeds (409 e) 
quotes Philoxenos for éxrpippa in the sense of xe-pduaxrpor. 

b 3. rpiBwv: the compound verb is regularly repeated by the simple. 
Cp. 71e8 avrarodeaopey ... arrodovvat, 84.07 dteEcévat .. . SuedGeiv, 
104 d 10 amepydnrat ... eipyagero. 

fs dromov... 7: the unemphatic ris is often postponed by hyper: 
baton (Riddell, Dig. § 290 c). 
b4 as Oaupaciws mépuxe mpds, ‘how strangely it is related to —’ 


Relation is expressed by mevuxévat mpos..., design or adaptation 


by wedvuxevat émt..- 

b5 +6 dpa pév «rd, ‘to think that they will not —.’ The exclama- 
tory infinitive is often used after some expression of feeling (in the 
present case as Oavpaciws) which it serves to justify. Cp. Eur, 
Alc. 832 adda ood, rd py dpaoat, ‘ Out on thee! to think thou didst 
not tell!’, AZed. 1051 adAda THs €uns KaKns, TO Kal mpoéobat xri., 
Arist. Clouds 819 tis pepias, rd Aia vopifery dvra rydtxovrovi. This 
explanation, which is due to Riddell (Dig. § 85), makes it unneces- 
sary to read r@ with inferior MS. authority and Stobaeus. 

b6 pi *béAaw: editors speak of Poemaanon and ‘ the lively fancy 
of the Greeks’ here, but even we say ‘ won’t’ in such cases... 

b¥7 ao xedov 1... del, Sin almost every case.’ The omission of det in 
B is probably accidental. The relativity of pain and pleasure is 
a Heraclitean doctrine, cp. fr. 104 Bywater votoos vyteiny éroinoev 
nov, Kakov ayaOdy, Atos Kdpov, Kdpatos avdmavow, and it is not, 
perhaps, fanciful to suppose that this is intended to prepare us for 
the Heraclitean arguments as to the cauvny, of life and death 
below (70 d 7 sqq.). 

b 8  ék prds kopudsis fppéve, ‘fastened to (Greek says ‘fastened from’) 
a single head,’ a grotesque imagination like those of Empedocles 
and of Aristophanes in the Sympostum. Bhas cvvnppévo, but that 
seems to be an anticipation of c 3 cvrvnwer. 

cI towmos : Aesop was a Phrygian slave of whom many odd tales 
were told (cp. Wilamowitz-Marchant, Greek Reader, ii, p. 1), and 
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the Athenians attributed to-him the beast-fables which play so 
large a part in all popular literature. The prose collection which 
has come down to us under the title of Aioomov pido: is of Byzantine 
date; but many of the fables were well known from popular verses 
and Archilochus. | | 

C 3. avrots: this is rather neater than the variant airéy. ‘He fastened 
their heads together for them.’ 

C5 adt@ pou eoucev, SC. exaxodovbciy, The clause ered) xrd. is in 
apposition (asyndeton explicativum), and the original statement is, 
as usual, restated more fully after the explanation (@ 6 a). 

C6 Sré rod Beopod: cp. id rod Séous, rae metu. 

C8. trodaBav.. . én, ‘ rejoined’ (synchronous aor. pcp.). The mean- 
ing Of tzrokapBavery Is not ‘to interrupt’, but ‘to rejoin’ or ‘retort’. 
‘Cp. Lat. suscifere (Aen. vi. 723 suscipit Anchises) and contrast 

~ qapadapBadvery (rév Adyov) exczpere. 

CQ ed y émolyoas dvapvioas pe, ‘thank you for reminding me’ (syn- 
chronous aor. pcep.). So Luthyd. 282 c 6 et éroinoas dmaddd§as pe 
okéeos Todds. Cp. Hdt. v. 24 ev éroinoas dmxdpevos, Eur. Wed. 
472 ev & éroinoas podov. ee 

di  évrtelvas, ‘ setting to music.’ Cp. Prot. 326 b 1 momyara... eis Ta 
x.Oapiopata évreivoytes. This seems to come from the geometrical 
use of the term which we find in Meno 87 a1 éi oidv re eis rovde Tov 
KukAoy T66€ TO xXewpioy .. .évraOjvat, where it refers to the ‘inscrip- 
tion’ of rectangular figures in a circle (for which Euclid uses 
eyypapev). That in turn, like many geometrical terms (e.g. @7¢, 
chord, subtend, hypotenuse, cp. E. Gr. Ph.? p.116 #. 1), comes from 
the use of ropes or strings in geometrical constructions. The 
Pythagoreans were much concerned with the inscription of polygons 
in circles and polyhedra in spheres (cp. 110b 6 2.), and it was 
natural that the same word should be used of making words fit into 
a musical scheme. Cp. also Phileb. 382 évreivas eis hovny of 
putting thought into words. 

Aébyous, ‘tales.’ This was the usual name (cp. Ar. Birds 651 év 
Alcozov Adyots, Herodotus ii. 134 Aic@mov tov Aoyorotov) ; but, when 
it is important to mark their fictitious character, they are called 
podo. and opposed to Adyo: (61b4). In Ionic pidéos means the 
same as Adyos in Attic ; the Ionic for ‘ fable’ is aivos (cp. Archil. fr. 96 
épéw tiv’ piv aivoy, @ Knpvuxidn). 
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d2 +8 eis tév “AméAAw tmpoolpiov: Thucydides (iii. 104) gives this 
name to the Homeric ‘Hymn’ to Apollo. Properly speaking, 
mpooiwa are ‘preludes’ intended to attach the rhapsode’s epic re- 
citations to the praise of the god at whose mavnyupts they were 
delivered. This instance shows that éevreivas is ‘ setting to music’, not 
merely ‘ versifying ’ ; for no mpooijov could have been in prose. In 
the Phaedo, Socrates is represented throughout as the servant of 
Apollo (cp. esp. 85b 4sqq.). Apollo Hyperboreus of Delos was in 
a special sense the god ofthe Pythagoreans (E. Gr. Ph.? p. 97, 2. 3), 
and there would be no difficulty in identifying him with the Pythian 
Apollo who had given the famous oracle, and to whose service, as 
we know from the Agology, Socrates regarded himself as conse- 
crated. They were identified in the public religion of Athens 
(Farnell, Cults ofthe Greek States, iv, p. 110). Geddes’s suggestions 
about ‘the God of Day’ must be rejected. Apollo was not a sun- 
god at this date (Farnell, ib., p. 136 sq.). 

kai dAXov twiés...ardp kat... So we find dei pev... drap kai 
viv (rére)... In these uses drdp kal... is equivalent to cai 8) 
KQt .. 

d 3 Einvos: from Aol. 20b8 we learn that Evenus was a Parian 
who taught ‘human goodness’ for 5 minae. In Phaedr. 267 a 3 
we are told that he invented certain rhetorical devices such as 
trodnAwots and mapératvos. Some said he even composed rapdwWoyot 
in metre prnuns xdpw. He was also an elegiac poet. 

aponv, ‘the other day.’ We know from the Apology 20a 3 that 
Evenus was at Athens about the time of the trial of Socrates. 

dg  avtirexvos, ‘competitor’, ‘rival’, Soin Ar. Frogs 816 Euripides 
is the aytireyvos of Aeschylus. 

€ 2 drorepapevos: cp. Hdt. i. 46 rdév pavrniov aroretpopevos. Plato 
makes Socrates confess his belief in dreams elsewhere. Cp. AZol. 
33cC5 and CrzfZo 444. 3 

ddoototpevos: the verb dpootodpat means facto aliguid animi re- 
ligione solvendi causa. Tr. ‘to satisfy my conscience’. 

€3 et dpa modAddns, ‘on the chance that,’ sz forte. This use of 
moAAakts is fairly common after e/ (eav) dpa and pn. Cp. 61a 6. 

TAUTHV Ti povortKkyy, ‘music in the ordinary sense.’ The pronoun 
ovros is often depreciatory like zs¢e. 

€7 al épydfou, sc. povotxny, As distinguished from zoteiy, ‘ compose,’ 
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épyaterOa means. ‘to make a business of ’;. “practise ’, and i is regu~ 
larly used of arts and trades (L. S., 5, v. I. 5, 6). 

mapaxeAever Oar hortari aliguem ut alzqguid factat; émnedevew 27- 
cttare facientem (Fischer). Comparatio autem ducta est ex pro- 
verbio currentem incitare (Wyttenbach). Cf. Xen. Oe Vi. 3. 27° 
TOS... TO O€oy TroLodat emtkeevELY.. | : 

Somep... kat gol o¥rw: the simile brings out the meaning. of 
emtxedevey and is therefore. added appositively (asyndeton explica- ° 
tivum), after which the original fact is more fully restated (a 6 a). 
For this regular Platonic structure, cp. 109 e4 (Riddell, Dig. 
§ 209). 

SvaxeAcudpevor: the proper meaning of bikevevee Oa is ‘to exhort 
one another’, Cp. Hdt. ix. 5 Staxedevoapévn dé yuvn yevacki, but 
Plato often uses the word as equivalent to mapaxeheveoOar. Here, | 
I think, it is merely employed for variety ; it could hardly refer to 
the partisans of different runners exhorting their favourites.. | 


43 r0ooodias... otons peylorys. povoikfs: this is a distinctively 


a6 


bi 


Pythagorean.doctrine. We have the. authority of Aristoxenus for 
saying that the Pythagoreans used medicine to purge the body and 
music to, purge the soul (E. Gr. Ph.? p. 107), and Aristotle’s.doctrine 
of the tragic xca@apois seems to be ultimately derived. from this 
source. We shall see that philosophy is. the true soul-purge. 
Strabo, who had access to- Italiote and Siceliote historians now 
lost, says, in: discussing the orgiastic dances of. the Curetes (x. 468) 
kai Ota rovro povorkny éxddecer 6 TAdrov, kai ért mporepov of Tvdaydperor,. 
ripv pitocopiay. Cp. also Rep. 5488 ris GAnOuijs Motons tis perc 
Adyar Te kai Prrooodias, Laws 689 d 67 KaAXiory Kai peyiorn TOY Cup- 
gaudy (‘harmonies.’) peyiorn Stxatdrar’ av éyoito copia. This is - 
quite different from the metaphor put into the mouth of Laches. in. 
Lach..188d3. There the povoixds dyyp is he whose: character 
is tuned in a noble key. Any educated Athenian might have 
said that; but here we have a definite doctrine, which 1s. further 
deveinned’ in the sequel. 
et dpa moAAdnus: cp. Go e 3 7%. 
mQépevov: this was originally the. reading of T and should, 
I think, be preferred to metOdpevoy if kai is deleted and the participle 
made dependent on wounoavra. Tr. ‘by composing poems in.obedi- 
ence to the dream’, We often find «ai interpolated between. two: 
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participles, one’of which is subordinated to the other. It is omitted 
here by W, and Schanz had bracketed it without knowing this. . 

b 4  pv@ous GAN’ od Adyous: cp. Godiz. Cp. Gorg. 523a1 dkove 
. . « Adyou, Ov od per Hynon piboy, .. . éy@ dé Adyov, Prot. 324 d6 
TOUTOU.... Wépt-. .. ovKEeTL pUOdy wor ep® GAA Adbyov, Tim. 26€ 4 ph 
mracbevra pvOov GdAX addnOwdr Adyor. The distinction is almost the 
same as ours between ‘fiction’ and ‘ fact’. 

b 5 «ai adrds otk 4: the construction ceases to be indices: as 
evetdy, not evvonoas érs had preceded. 

b6. jmorrdpmy, ‘knew off-by heart.’ Cp: Prot. 339 b 4 rovro entoracat 
To dopa; Gorg. 484b 1076 yap dopa ovk éniorapat. 

tous Aiowmov: the antecedent is incorporated in the relative ee 
aide Dig. § 218). 7 

b 7 ols mpdrors évérvxov: the clause obs mpoxeipous efxov is restated after 
the explanation («a 4 a) (Riddell, Dig. § 218). 

b 8 éppacba, sc. dpdte. ‘Bid him farewell from me.’ The regular 
word for delivering messages is dpdfew, and ¢ppwco (perf. imper. 
mid. of povvuyt) means ‘farewell’ and was regularly used in ending 
letters, whence Lat. vale. : 
' &v cuwdpovy, ‘if he is wise,’ the regular phrase in this sense, 
codpoveiy being used in its originally sense of safere, ‘to be in one’s 
right mind.’ The more common meaning of ca@Ppoveiv is an exten 
sion of the idea of ‘ sanity’ to a wider sphere. 

as taytora: the omission of these words in T spoils the sense: 
Cp. Theaet. 176 a8 mepardas xpy evbevde exeive (‘ non this world to 
the other ) hetyew ore raxXtora. 

-€ 2- otov: an exclamation, not a question. Cf.117d7 ola... oveire. 

c3- woddAd ... avrerixnnes ‘I have had many dealings with him.’ 
Cp. Lach. 19743 6 dé Adpov reo Tpodixo moka mAnodge, Crat. 396 
d5 éwhev...m70AAG atte ovvn, Parm,. 126b9 aera » + TOAAG 
€VTETUXIKE. 

C4. oxedév: oe as in the phrase oyeddv oe oi6a, Tr. ‘I am pretty 
sure that — 

- &xdv etvar: Aigays with a negative; ‘if he can (could) help it.’ 

C6 od ptAécodos: as addressed to Pythagoreans, the word has a 
spec sense (E. Gr. Ph.? p, 321), that of a man who follows a cer- 
tain ‘way of life’. It is much as if we should ask: ‘Is he not 
a religious man?’ : : 
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28) eAhoe, ‘ will be willing ’, ‘will be ready’, not § will.wish’. -: 
TovTou Too mpdyparos, SC. Priocopias, regarded as an occupation. 
Cp. Apfol. 20 c 5 ro ody ri dott mpaypa; The term is natural if we - 
remember that ‘ philosophy’ is a life. | 
d7 #.dcdde@: Philolaus was one of the most distinguished of the later 
Pythagoreans, and had taken refuge at Thebes when the community 
was expelled from Magna Graecia (E. Gr. Ph.? p. 99). There seems 
to have been a regular avvéSpiov at Thebes as well as at Phlius. 
The Pythagorean Lysis was the teacher of Epaminondas. 

d8  ov8&... cadés, ‘ nothing certain’ rather than ‘nothing clear’ (cp, 
57b12.). We shall see that.there were good reasons for the ~ 
teaching of Philolaus about the soul being doubtful (86b6~z.), 
I do not think there is any reference to the Pythagoreans’. custom 
of speaking &¢’ aivypatev,.as Olympiodorus fancies. 

‘10 0dvos odSets A€yewv, ‘I don’t mind telling you.’ 

er  katpddiora, vel maxime. Cp. 59a9 #. 

éxeloe. .. THS Exet: the adverbs evOdde and exet are seoninelg used 

of ‘this life and the next’, ‘this world and the other’. Cp. 64a1; 
117c2. So Theaet. 176a8 quoted in 61b8~., and Aristophanes, 
Frogs 82.6 8 evxodos peév évOdS’ etxodos 8 éxct. There is no need to 
read rijs exeioe for ris éxet, for dwodnpia means a residence abroad as 
well as a journey abroad. Tr. ‘our sojourn in the other world’: 

€ 2 prOodAoyeiv, ‘to tell tales.’ Socrates regards all definite state- 
ments with regard to the next life as piéo.. Cp. Agol. 39 e 4 where 
he introduces what he has to say about it by od€v yap KwdAver dtapve 
Oodoyjoat mpos GAAjAovs. The immortality of the soul is capable of 
scientific proof; the details of the dwoednpia are not. Cp. below 
to bi #. and 114. d I. 

C4 péxpt fAlov Suopdv: executions could not take place till sunset. 
Cp. 89¢7 eas er pas dorw, 16e1 Ere FrAcov eivar emi trois peo Kat 
ova SeduKévat. ; ty 

e6 vw6dfh, ‘just now, i.e. ‘a little ago’ (éXiyov mpdodev). In this 
sense, the grammarians accent as in the text, to distinguish the 
adverb from viy 67, ‘now indeed ’, ‘ now at last’ (cp. seer As 
a rule the MSS. have viv 87 in both senses. 

© 7 Ste wap’ hpiv Suytaro : it appears from these words that Philolaus 
had left Thebes some time before 399 B.C. We hear of him at Taren- 
tum (Taras), which was the chief seat of scientific Pythagoreanism | 
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in the fourth century B.C. The leading man then was Archytas — 
(E..Gr. Ph.2 p: 319). 

tows pévro. «tA, As the construction sf this sentence has been 
much disputed, I will first give what I take to be the right transla- 
tion. This will be justified in the following notes, from which it 


will also appear how it differs from other interpretations. I 
render: ‘I dare say, however, it will strike you as strange if this 


is the solitary case of a thing which admits of no distinctions— 
I mean, if it never turns out, as in other cases, that for man (that 
is at certain times and for certain men) it is better to die than to live 
—and, in such cases, I dare say it further strikes you as strange 
that it is not lawful for those for whom it is better to die to do, 
this good office for themselves, but that they have to wait for some 
one else to do it for them.’. This comes nearest to Bonitz’s inter- 
pretation (Plat. Stud., ed. 3 (1886), pp. 315 sqq.), and I shall note 
specially the points in which it differs. 

el rodTo ... daAobv éorw: I take this clause.as the expression in 
@ positive form of what is stated negatively in the next. Ifwe must 
say what rodro means, it will be rd BéArtov eivat Cav fj reOvdvar, but 
the pronoun is really anticipatory and only acquires a definite 
meaning as the sentence proceeds. Bonitz once took rotro as 
meaning 76 reOvdvat, but in his latest discussion of the passage he 
substitutes ré ad’rév éaurdv dwoxrewuvat, I do not think it necessary - 
to look backwards for a definite reference, and I think Bonitz does 
not do justice to the clearly marked antithesis of pdvoy rv G\Awv 
dravrov and Somep kai ra\\a. The @\da must surely be the same 


in both clauses, and if so these must be positive and negative 


expressions of the same thought. I hold, with Bonitz, that the 
interpretation of most recent editors (rodro = 7d py Oeptroy civae 
avrov avréy dmoxreivivat) is untenable, if only because it gives an 
impossible meaning to adwAovv. Further, no one has suggested that 
the lawlessness of suicide is the only rule which is absolute, and 
the suggestion would be absurd. On the other hand, many people 
would say that life is always better than death. It may be added 
that rovvo is the proper anticipatory pronoun ; it is constantly used 
pracfarative, as the older grammars say. 

w&v dAdov aravrev: Riddell, Dig. § 172. 

&mdotv: that is drAotvv which has no dtagopat (cp. Polzt. 306 c 3- 
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mérepoy dmhovv éort Touro, }... éxet Staopdv). It is what admits of 
no distinctions such as gorw ére xat-ois. Cp. Symp: 183.44 odx 
Gmdoov eorty . . . oUTE KaAGY Eivat adTd kaG’ atro ob re aio xpdv, GNAG KAAS 
pev mpatrépuevoy Kadédv; aloypas d€ aicypsy, Phaedr. 244.25 ei pev yap hv 
dm)odv rd paviay Kakév. etvat (where Socrates immediately proceeds to - 
enumerate the different kinds of madness), Prot. 331b 8 ob mavi pot 
Soxel .. . or@s dmodv eivat ... GAAA Ti pot Soxei ev adt@ Sidhopor eivat. 
This is the origin of the Aristotelian use of dwAds. Bonitz has 
shown once for all that dw\ody does not mean simpliciter verum, 
as many editors say after Heindoif. 

43  ovSémrote tuyxdver . . . BeATLov Cév) : these. words must bé taken 
together, whether we add 3d», as suggested by. Heindorf, or not. It 
is, I think, safer to add it; for the certain instances of the poetical 
use of rvyxdvo without a participle come from later dialogues where 
poetical idioms are commoner. | 
- a6 évOpdtr@, ‘for man’ generally. The dative is governed: by 
BéAroy, not by ruyxdver, as some editors suppose. | | 

a4 owep wal réAXa, ‘as other things do.’ Olympiodorus rightly 
sayS: émapdorepi(dvrav tay adA@v kat ayabay kat kakay Suvapévev 
etvac (the rest of his.interpretation is wrong).. The phrase is an 
abbreviation of some such clause as this: domep éviore éviors BéArtov 
dv ruyxdvet vooeiy, méver Oa KTr., 4 iytaiverw, wAovuTely KTA. 

fori Ste Kai ofs: i.e: gorw bre kal Eorw ois, eviore Kai éviors. 
Bonitz’s proposal to delete the comma at réAAa and take &omep Kat 
Tada éorw Ore kat ois together is at first sight attractive. It gets 
rid of the pleonasm of gorwy dre after ovdémore and the change from 
singular to plural involved in taking gor ois with rO dvOpare. 
These are not, however, insuperable difficulties, and I feel that the 
ellipse involved in Sozep xat 74AAa is easier if it is total than if it is 
partial. . | 

a5 eOvavar: in such phrases reOvdvac may properly be translated 
“to die’; for doOvijaxew lays stress on the process of dying, of 
which reOvdva is the completion. The translation ‘to be dead’ is: 
clearly inadmissible in such common phrases as zroAAadkis, pupidkis: 
rebvava. Cp. also Crito 43d1 of Set adixopévov (sc. rod mhoiov) 
reOvdvat pe, 52.6 ork dyavaxray ei déo rebvavat oe, Afol. 30 C1 ovd: 
ef péAX@ wrodAdKts TeOvdvat, 38 € 4 TOAD pGAdop aipodpat Bde arodoyn> 
adpevos reOvdvan 7 éxeivws Civ, 39 € 3 ov epxopat ot €hOdyra pe Set 
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TeOydvat, 4148 mwoddadkis ebéh@ rebyavar ef radr eorw ddnOy. So 
below 62c3 St Botdet aitd reOvdva, 6426; C 5,°67e2; 81at. 
Cp. the similar use of drod@Aévat and that of reOvdro in criminal 
law, and see Vahlen, Ofuscu/a, ii. 211 on the whole subject. 

a8 irre Zebs: Schol. 16 irra émixwptdovrés €ort. In Ar. Ach. gt the 
Boeotian says irrw Aevs, ‘let Zeus know’ (irre = Fidtw = Att. toro), 
‘Zeus be my witness. The meaning is much attenuated, and 
the French Pardleu / comes nearest to it. LEfzst. vii. 345 a3 irre 
Zevs, pnol 6 OnBaios may or may not be a reminiscence of this 
passage. It is more likely that the phrase struck Athenian ears 
as a quaint one. The expletives of a language generally strike 
foreigners in this way. 

429 wvq, ‘dialect. Cp. Afol.17d5 and Crat. 3988 ev rH Arrixg 
deovn. So we say Bowwridlew, Swpicew, EArAnviterr, EeviCew tH Povrz. 
In classical Greek éidkextos means ‘ conversation’, ‘manner of 
speech’. Aristotle uses it (Poet. 1458 b 32) for ‘ everyday language’ 
as opposed to the diction of poetry. It only acquires the meaning 
of ‘dialect’ at alater date. 7 

bi. otra y’, ‘put in that way.’ . 

b2 ge twa Adyov: lit, ‘it admits of something being said for it’, ie. | 
“is justifiable’ or ‘ intelligible’ (opp. ddoyéy éoruy, ‘it is unjustifiable ’, 
‘inexplicable *, syn. evAoydy éoriw). For the sense of €yew cp. 
gvyyvopny eye, excusationem habel, ‘it admits of excuse’, ‘is 
excusable’, The phrase is sometimes personal as in AZol. 31b7 
eixov dy tia Néyoy, ‘my conduct would be intelligible,’ 34 bi ray’ av 
Adyov Zxotev BonOodvres, ‘their conduct would be explicable.’ That 
Adyos does not mean ‘reason’ in this phrase is shown by the words 
which immediately follow in the last of these passages: riva aA\ov 
éxovae Adyou ... GAN’ #} rov dpOdv Te Kai Sixaoy; ‘ what explanation can 
be given except the straight and honest one?’ 

b 3. &v daropphros, ‘in a mystery.’ Cp. Eur. Rhes. 943 pvornpior te 
ray droppyrov pavas | éekev Oppets. The doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul is Orphic in origin (cp. 7oc5~.). There is not 
the slightest reason for doubting that Socrates held it, or that he 
derived it from this source (cp. Introd. XIII). At the same time, he 
always refers to the details of Orphic theology with a touch of 
ironical deference as here. Cp. below 69c 4%. 

.&v rue dpovpa, ‘in ward.’ This is Archer-Hind’s translation, and 
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conveniently retains the ambiguity of the original, which was some- 
times understood to mean (1) ‘watch’, and sometimes (2) ‘ prison ’. 
Cicero took it in the first sense. Cp. de Senectute 20, velatgue 
Pythagoras iniussu tmperatorts, td est det, de praesidto et statione 
vitae decedere. Inthe Somnium Scipionis (3. 10) he uses the word 
custodia, Clearly a translation of ¢poupd: pits omnibus retinendus 
est animus in custodia corporis, nec intussu etus a quo tlle est vobis 
datus ex hominum vita migrandum est. Antiphon the Sophist, 
a contemporary of Socrates, says ro (nv goixe ppovpa éedypépo, but 
that may be merely a simile like the Psalmist’s ‘ watch in the night’. 
The Stoic formula that we must live éws dy 6 6eds onpnvy rb dvakdn- 
rixdv (dum receptut canat) seems to be derived from an interpreta- 
tion of this kind, and we must remember that dpovpd is the 
Peloponnesian word for orpareia. The other view, however, that 
povpd means ‘ prison ’, is strongly supported by the Axiochus, an 
Academic dialogue of the third century B.c., where we read 
(365 €6) tpeis pev ydp €opev wuxn, Coov Gbdavarov év Oynra Kabetpy- 
pévov povpio, There is no doubt that the Orphics did speak of the 
body as-the prison of thesoul. The Christian apologist Athenagoras 
says (Diels, Vors.’ p. 245. 19) kal Budddaos dé domep ev hpovpa mdyra 
tnd Tov Geov mepretAnpOat éyor, with which we may compare Plato, 
Crat. 400 C 4 Soxovat pévrot pot padiora Oécba oi audi ’Opdéa roiro 
76 dvopa (vGpa), ws Sixny SiWopons ris Wuyns dv dy évexa didwotr, rodrov 
d€ mepiBodov ¢xew, iva co {yrat, deopornpiou eixdva. Cp. also the use 
of évdeiaGa: ‘ to be imprisoned’ below 81re1 (és dv) wadw évdebdow 
cls gpa, Q2al mpiv ev Te oadpari évdebjva. So too Tim. 43a5 
evédouv eis emipputoy oGpa kat amrédpputov, 44D 1 Srav (Wyn) eis cOpa 
évdeOn Ovnrév. Cp. also évdedécGa in the fragment of Euxitheus 
quoted in the next note. The ¢dpovpd in Gorg. 525a7 is the 
‘ prison-house ’ of the other world, not the body. . . 
b 4 «at ob Set 84 krA. The genuinely Pythagorean origin of this is 
vouched for by a passage from an unknown Pythagorean called 
Euxitheus, quoted by Athenaeus from the Peripatetic Clearchus | 
(Diels, Vors.? p. 245. 8), Evgideos 6 IvOayoptkés, & Nixtov, Ss gyor 
KAéapxos 6 Tlepurarnrixos é€v Sevrép@ Biwv, édeyev évdedeaOar (cp. pre- 
ceding note) r@ cwpare kal r@ Setpo Bio tas dmavrwv Yuxas tim@pias 
xdapiv’ kat dueirac bat roy Oedv ws, et jay prevovow él TouTots, ews av Exdv 
abrovs Avon, mAcioot Kai peiCoow eumecodvrat rére Aupats’ did mdvras 
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eddaBoupévous rip revev ploy (i.e. deororay, énigraray) avdracuy (‘threat ’) 

. oBeiobat : TOU Civ éxdvras “exBnvat, pdvoy re tov év To ynpa Odvarov 
doracios mpociea Gat, TETELT LEVOUS Thy andd\voty THs hoyne Mera THs 
Tay Kupioy ylyverba. yvopns. As Clearchus of Soli wrote about 
300 B.C., this fragment is almost certainly genuine. — 

b5  éyas, ‘high. Cp. Gorg. 493¢3, where Socrates says of the 
‘most characteristic of the Orphic doctrines ratr émetkas pe erti 
imé tt Groma (‘rather queer’). 

b8  ernpdray, ‘ chattels.’ The word is often used of flocks and herds, 
in which sense it is opposed to xpnyara. This doctrine of the 
divine herdsman appears more than orice in Plato’s later dialogues. 
Cp. esp. Laws 906 a6 cippayxot de 7 lon Gcoi re Gua Kal Oaipoves, npets 
8’ ad xrjpa (v. 2. erhjeara) Oc&v xai Saydver. -In describing the 
Saturnia regna hé says (Polit. 271 € 5) Ocds evepev abdrovs abrés ent 
otarav, ‘God was their shepherd and tended them himself,” Again, 
in Laws 902 b8 we have Ocy ye piv krhpard hapev.eivat mévra éréca 
Ovnra (Ga, dorep kat rov ovpavoy dhov.— Ils yap o} s—"H8n roivuy 
‘opixpa i} peydha TIS pare ravta eivat trois Oeois* obderépas yap Tos 
kexrynpevors npas (i.e. trois Seamdrats jpav) dpereiv ay etn TPOONKOY; , 
eipeheotdrors ye ovat kat dpioros. The similarity of phrase here 
points. £0 a common Orphic-Pythagorean origin for the two pas- 
sages. Cp. also Critias 109 b6 xarotkicarres, otoy eons motmvea, 
KTnpara kat Opeppara éavtay npas erpegor. 

C3. -teOvdvar: cp. 62a 5 7. 

C7 mplv...émmrppy: it is easy to insert dv before -dvaykny with 
Heindorf, but it is more likely that this archaic and poetical con-. 
struction is used to give solemnity to the sentenee. Unless we are 
prepared to emend a large number of passages, we must admit that 
Plato sometimes used it to produce a particular effect. It is 
especially common in the solemn, formal diction of the Laws; 
cp. erate ovde éxmAuroy eOédew pyver Bat TO peavey mp pore 
Héve 6poim Gporov 7 Spdoaca Wuxy Telon. : 

C 10° pgdtos, ‘lightly’, ‘ without ic , as in adios pépew. Cp. 
6347. | 
d 2° etAbyas tye: a frequent equivalent of eddoydy éor (cf. supra 
b2). That which it is easy to explain or justify is e’Aoyov, 
$eé6v: the transition froni the popular Oeovs to the piirosopnle 
éedy seems quite unconscious. 
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d4 ovs dpovipwrdrous: in Plato ppdupos and codés mean exactly 
the same thing. Aristotle distinguished @pdynots from codia as 
practical from theoretical wisdom, a distinction which he shows to 
be in conformity with popular usage. See my edition of the Zzhics, 
p. 261 sq. 
d5 émorarotow ...émordrat; these are the regular terms in this 
connexion. Cp. Polit, 271e€ 5 Geds évepev adrovs airés émtoratav. 
d6  ovk exe Adyov, i.e. dAoydy dort, odk edddyws Eyer (cp. b 2; d 2). 
avrés: the shift from plural to singular is not uncommon. Cp. 
esp. 104 d 1%. 
€2 Tapapéve, ‘not to run away,’ the regular opposite of dmod:dpdoxety, 
€4  ovrws, ‘ putting it that way,’ more often otra y' as above b 1. 
e€5 ‘toivavriov... i: we say ‘opposite to’, We cannot always render 
7 by ‘or’ or ‘than’; for its meaning is wider than either. Cp. 
especially the common d:adepew 7}... 
€6 ddpovas: as Ppdvpos = codds, So appor = duabys (dcodos is not 
in ordinary use). 
63a1 «paypareig, ‘diligence’, ‘ painstaking’, the noun of rpayyaretouat, 
which is equivalent to mpdypara éxw, ‘take pains’, ‘take trouble’. 
In late Greek rodumpaypoovrn is ‘curiosity’ in a good sense, and 
the meaning here is similar. 
a2 _ [6] KéBys: it is Plato’s almost uniform practice to insert the 
article with proper names in the narrative (cp. rod KéSyros just 
above) and to omit it in the dialogue when directly reported (cp. 
KéBns twice in the next speech, introduced by xai 6 Scupias), See 
Beare in Hermathena, 1895, vol. ix, pp. 197 sqq. As 6 was omitted 
by the first hand of T, I have ventured to bracket it. 

Aéyous Tivds dvepevva, ‘is always on the track of some argument. : 
Metaphors from hunting are often used by Socrates in speaking of 
arguments, and the Adyos is regularly the game which is hunted. 
Cp. pertévat rov Adyov (88dgn.) and pébodos (7Qge32.). This 
metaphor has survived in the word‘ investigation’, (Cp, xar’ 
éx7n 115 b 9 2.) 

ov wavy... é0éAa, Sis not very ready to believe at once.? Note 
the interlaced order (25a 6); ov mavu belongs to é6édec and edOéws 
to weideo Gat. 

aq “AAAd piv... ye: the emphasis ‘is on viv. ‘ Even I think that 
this time (‘for once’) there is something in what Cebes says.’ 
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a6 ds ddnbds belongs to copoi. 
a7 fadls, ‘lightly.’ Cp. 62c Io. 
eis oé reivav tov Adyov, ‘to be aiming his words at you.’ For an 
elaboration of the same metaphor, cp. Symp. 219b3 tata... 
elroy Kal ddets Somep BéAn, trerpooGat airov opny. 

b6 apd Qeots dAdovs, SC. rots xOoviovs. Archer-Hind compares 
Laws 959b4 mapa Geos adXovs ameévat dacovra Adyov. Geddes 
refers to Aesch. SuA/. 230 xaxet Stxdles rdpmdaknpad’, ws Adyos, | Zevs 
@Xos év xapotow toraras dixas. 

b 7 wap’ dvOpdwous: who these were, appears from AZol. 4126, where 
Socrates mentions Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, and Homer (in that 
order) as persons whom one would give anything to meet after 
death. 

CI ov« dv wavy... Sucyuptoalpyv: another touch of the Socratic 
irony which Plato has reproduced elsewhere. Cp. above 62b 5 z., 
114 1#., and Meno 86b6, where, after explaining the doctrine 
of dydurnots, Socrates,says : kal ra péy ye dAAa ov« dy navy Umep Tov 
Adyou Sucxupicaipny, Gre dé KtA. 

C2 rn... ftv: the sentence begins as if it were to end #£ew ednilo 
(édris is Orphic for ‘ faith’ and quite in place here) eviore. Instead 
of that, it takes a fresh start at ed tore, and the remainder of it is 
accommodated to the parenthesis cat rovro pev ob« av ravy Suc yxupt- 
gaiunv. In T and Stobaeus the construction is regularized by writing 
ré for drt, but this looks suspiciously like an ‘emendation’. 

C4. ody Spolws, mon perinde (Heindorf), ‘not to the same extent,’ as 
if I were without this hope. 

C5 etval ru: cp. gt b 3 ef Sé pndev eore reevrycarrt. 

C6 awddAar Aéyerar : we must interpret this in the light of the madatés 
Adyos at Joc 5, where the reference is certainly to Orphic doctrine. 
Such a belief as is here mentioned formed no part of ordinary 
Greek religion. According to that, only a few great sinners (Sisy- 
phus, Tantalus, Ixion) were punished in the other world, while only 
a few favourites of heaven (Menelaus, Diomede, Achilles, and, in 
Athenian belief, Harmodius and Aristogiton) were carried off to 
the Isles of the Blessed. 

C8 adres Zxav, ‘keeping to yourself’ (‘ airds 2. 2, est solus,’ Heindorf). 

dx wowéy, ‘to beshared’ (as in xowds ‘Eppijs). Cp. Phaedr. 279 ¢6 
Kowa yap ta trav pidwr, which is a Pythagorean rule, 
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d2 dmodoyla, ‘the defence’ (of which you spoke a little ago, 63 b). 
The article should be kept, though omitted in B. 

d 3. «parov SrA. This interlude marks the end of the preliminary 
narrative. 

d4 wdda, ‘for some time past.’ The adverb does not necessarily 
refer to a Jong time. | 

d5 Tl8...ddAdo ye 4... ‘Why, simply that...’ The first hand 
of B omits dé, but the weight of MS. authority is in its favour. Cp. 
Http. ma. 281¢9 Ti & ote, & Sdxpares, dAdo ye... 

8 spoodépa TH happdxe : as mpooépety means ‘to apply ’, especially 
in a medical sense, the usual construction is that seen in Charm. 
157C 4 mpocoiow ro pdappakoy tH Kepady. 

EI evlore dvayxdleoOar xrA. In Plut. Phocion 36 we have this story : 
eraxérav 8 45n mdvrev, ro pdppaxoy érréXure, kat 6 Snpdatos odk ey 
rpivrewy Erepov ei pn AdBot Sodexa Spaxpds, Soov thy SAKHY wyvetrat. 
xpsvou Oe dtayevopévou cat dtarpeBis, 6 Paxieoy xadécas teva Tav pirovy 
kat etr@v’ "H pnd droGavetv ’AOnvnor Swpedy eorey, éxédevoe TS avOporre 
Sovvat ro keppdreov. The suggestion has accordingly been made that 
the Snyudotos or 8ypsos here was thinking less of Socrates than his 
own pocket. 

€3 été... xalpev airév, ‘never mind him.’ The phrases yaipew éav, 
and xaipecy eizety (‘ to bid farewell to’) are used of dismissing any- 
thing from one’s mind. Cp. 64c1; 65c7. 

€6 cyeSdv pév re 75: cyeddy re go together and péy is solitarium. 
Cp. Lach. 192 c § oxedov ydp te olda. 


2) The dmondoyiaof Socrates. The philosopher will not fear death ; 
Y 1p 
Jor his whole life has been a rehearsal of death. 63¢8—69g€5. 


e 8 8&4 marks these words as a reference to 63 b 2 sqq. 
eg tov Adyov droGoiva, ‘to render my account’ (rvationem reddere) 
to the persons who are entitled to demand it (Adyoy dmarreiv) and to 
get it (Adyov AapBaverv, drodapBaverv) from me (map’ épov). For the 
article rév cp. 9 drodoyia above d2. 
dvijp... Starplias, ‘a man who has spent,’ quite general, and 
only a more emphatic form of 6 darpiyvas. 
vp 6v7.: in his earlier dialogues Plato uses only ro dvrt, in his 
latest only d»rws, The dialogues in which both occur are Fep., 
Phaedr., Theaet. In Soph. there are twenty-one cases of dvrws to 
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one of r@ dvr. The absence of dvyrws from the Phaedo is one 
reason among others for dating it before the Republic. 
€ 10 Oappeiv, ‘not to fear’, ‘to have no fear of’ (opp. dedévae and 
poBeicba), We have no single word for this in English. See 
88b 42. 
64a éel: cp. 6GreIn. 
a4  Scou tvyxdvovow... darropévor, ‘all who really engage in’. So 
commonly darecOat yewperpias, povotxis, yupvacrixijs, ‘to go in for’, 
‘to study’. For ép0as ‘in the true sense of the word’, cp. below 
67b 42. 
a5 eAndévar rods dAdous 7... ., “it looks as if men did not know 
that —.’ As the negative of verbs of knowing, Aavéavew may take 
drt as well as a participial complement. 
avo, ‘ of themselves’, ‘of their own accord ’. 
a6 émrpdevovowy, ‘practise.’ Cp. Cicero, Zusc. i. 30 tota enim philo- 
sophorum vita, ut att idem (sc. Socrates), commentatio mortis est, 
ib. 31 secernere autem a corpore animum ecquid aliud est quam 
mori discere? Seneca, Ep. xxvi egregia res est mortem condiscere 
... meditare mortem, The phrase meditatio mortis means the 
‘ practising’ or ‘rehearsal’ of death; for medzéa/zo is a translation 
of perérnpa, 67d 8. | 
dmoOvyckew re kat teOvdvar, ‘dying’ (the process) ‘and death’ (its 
completion). Cp. 62a5 2. 
ag &... mpovdupodvro: Plato often restates the first member of a 
period with emphasis at the end (Palindromia of the period, Schanz, 
Nov. Comm., p.10). A good instance is Agol, 27d Ovxody etrep 
Saipovas qyotpat . . . emednmep ye Saipovas yyotpat. As the first 
member here is mpoOvpeioOat ... pndev GAdo 7 rovro, 6 must be the 
object of mpovéupodvro, and not of dyavaxreiv. 
br od wavy... yeAacelovra, ‘not very inclined to laugh’, ‘in no 
laughing mood’. In prose only the participle of desideratives in 
-cetw is used, though Sophocles says ri 8’ épyaceiets 5 (PAzloct. 1001) 
and Euripides gevfelw (Herc. 628). Aristophanes has 8paceies in 
parody (Wasps 168). ; 
b2  &v... Soxetv, ‘ would think.’ 
b 3 etpijo@a goes closely with b 5 értz. That the words cal cvppdvar 
... kat mdvv are parenthetical is clear; for @npi and its compounds 


do not take ore. 
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Tovs «.. Wap’ piv avOpmrous: i.e. the Thebans (not the Athenians, 
as Schleiermacher held). Olympiodorus says eixérws* OnBaios yap 
nv 6 Stypias, wap’ ols xat 4 Botwria Ss. That, however, is hardly 
adequate; for Simmias was not likely to share Athenian prejudice 
on this subject. More probably we have here a reflexion of the im- 
pression made by the Pythagorean refugees on the dons vivants of 
Thebes. The qurAdscopor would not appreciate Copaic eels and 
ducks. In any case, it is distinctly implied that the word diddcogos 
in its technical sense was well known at Thebes before the end 
of the fifth century, and this confirms the view that it was originally 
Pythagorean (E. Gr. Ph.? p. 321 2. 2). 

Oavaraou, ‘are moribund’, ‘are ripe for death’. The scholium is 
Gavdrov émOupodor, and late writers certainly use the word (or 
Gavariay) in this sense. But it is not the meaning required here, 
and a glance at the list in Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 153, will 
show that verbs in -dw (-tdw) express morbid states of body or 
mind, and are only occasionally and secondarily desiderative. 
Thus vavriay is not ‘to long to go to sea’, but ‘to have passenger- 
sickness’, i.e. ‘to be sea-sick’, For the real meaning of of zodAoi 
cp. below é¢yyts te reivery tov reOvdvac (65a6%7.). They think 
philosophers ‘as good as dead’, and look upon them as ‘living 
corpses’ (cp. Sophocles quoted 7. ¢.). They do not trouble about 
their desires. ‘The picture of the pale-faced students in the 
dpovricrnptoy of the Clouds is the best commentary on this popular 
impression’ (Geddes). Cp. v. 103 rovs ayptavras, rods dvumodjrous 
A€yers, 504 HueOvys yevnoopuat (if I become like Chaerephon). 

ods, SC. rovs moAAovs. 

sotto macyxev, SC. reOvavat, Tr. ‘It would serve them right’. 

xalpev elrévres éxelvors, ‘dismissing them from our thoughts,’ 
Tr. ‘ Never mind them, but let us discuss among ourselves’, Cp. 
63e 37. 

HyotpeOa nm tov Odvarov efvac: Socrates regularly begins a dia- 
lectical argument by asking whether we attach a definite meaning 
to the name of the thing under discussion. . Cp. Gorg. 464a1 
Gud tov xadeis re Kai Wuynv, Prot. 358d 5 xadetré re S€os cat PoBov; 
Meno, 75€1 redeutriv cadets tty 76a émimedov xadeis t13 SO below 
103 C11 Beppdy re xadeis Kat Yruxpdr 5 

dAXo v 4, ‘anything else than.’ Here the words have their full 
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sense 3 but, if we suppress the dpa yz which introduces them, we 
see how «do tt 7 came to be used as an interrogative = xonne. 

C5 otro: pred. ‘that death is this’, which is further explained by 
xepis wey xrA. The same definition is given in Gorg. 524b2 6 
Odavaros ruyxydvee Sv, ws épot Soxel, ovdéy dAXo 7 Svoww mpaypdrow dd- 
Avots, THS Yuxns Kal roU oa@paros, dm ddAndov. For +6 reOvdvar cp. 
62a 5 %. 

C6 aitd xaé’ airé, ‘alone by itself... The emphatic airdés often 
acquires a shade of meaning which we can only render by ‘alone’. 
So év avrois nui» elpnoOa, avrot ydp €opey. Observe especially the 
substitution of pdvny xa airny, 67d 1. 

c8 dpa pi...q; ‘surely it can be nothing else than this, can it? 
The interrogative form of the idiomatic ‘yy in cautious assertions’ 
is very rare, and occurs only four times in Plato (Goodwin, 4/7. 7,, 
§ 268). 

C10 XxKépar §) xrA. Three arguments are given (1) the philosopher 
holds bodily pleasures cheap, (2) the body impedes the search for 
truth, (3) the things which the philosopher seeks to know cannot 
be perceived by the bodily senses. 

é4v does not mean ‘ whether’ like e?, but ‘on the chance that’, 
‘if haply’, si forte. Goodwin, M. 7., §§ 489-93. 
d 3  olov has become purely adverbial and always stands outside the 
construction of the sentence. Cp. 7343; 78d 10; 83 cI. 
d6 Ti 8 tds t&v ddpodticlwv; ‘what of the pleasures of love?’ 
Riddell (Dig. § 21) seems to be right in regarding this as a case 
where ri 8€ stands for a sentence, or part of a sentence, unexpressed, 
but hinted at in a following interrogation (here doxet wot xrd., d 8). 
Cp. e.g. Phileb. 27e1 ri dé 6 ads (Bios) ; ev rin yéver... dpOGs a» 
more Aéyotro 3 and below 78d Io. 
d8 ds wepi 16 cdpa Ccpamelas, culius corporis. We see here how 
mept c. acc. comes to be used as equivalent to a genitive. So just 
below, d II. 
dg évripous fyeicOa, ie. tyuay, ‘to value’, ‘esteem’, ‘appreciate’ 
(ripen, ‘ price’), opp. drupdfew, ‘to hold cheap.’ 
Siadepdvrwv, ‘better than other people’s.’ 
@4 ‘tpaypateia, ‘business’, ‘concern’, rather different from 63a1 
above. 
6525 o pydiv.-.pyde peréxa adtav, ‘that, for the man fo whom none 
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of these things is pleasant, ad who takes no part in them.’ The 
rule is that, when the second relative would be in a different case 
from the first, it is either omitted (cp. 81b5; 82d 2) orreplaced by 
a demonstrative. Not understanding the construction BTW give 
peréxe, but the true reading is preserved by lamblichus (fourth 
cent. A.D.). 

éyyus tt telverv tod reOvavar, ‘that he runs death hard.’ Cp. Rep. 
548d8 eyyus re airoy TAavxwvos rovrovi reivey Evexd ye ptAoveias, 
Theaet. 169 a9 ot S€é por Soxeis mpos tov Sxipova paddoy reiver. It 
seems to me that this ‘objectless’ use of refvery is derived from 
racing (reivew Spduov, cursum tendere), and that the meaning is ‘ to 
run hard’, ‘to run close’, This view is confirmed by a comparison 
of Craz. 4022 (radra) mpés ra tov “HpaxAcirov maya reiver with 20. 
40947 rovro... paiverat rov ‘Avataydpay mele, where meéCey may 
very well mean fremere, ‘to press hard.’ The use of reve in this 
sense, ‘to hold one’s course’ in a certain direction, ‘to be bound 
for,’ ‘tend’ points to the same interpretation. So also éyyvs, 6pot 
Tt eAavvey. For the thought, cp. Soph. Amz. 1165 ras yap ndovas | dray 
mpodaow avdpes, od TIOny eyw | Civ rovTov, GAN’ Epypuxoy nyodpat vexpdv. 
This is a good commentary on 64 b 6 @avaraat. 


agQ TtS«rtA. The second argument. The body impedes the search 


b 3 


for truth. 

TiS ppovjcews, Syn. ris codias. Cp. 62d42. 

kal of townrat: this cannot, I think, refer to Parmenides and 
Empedocles, as Olympiodorus suggests and most editors repeat. 
They would hardly be spoken of as ‘even the poets’. Epicharmus, 
whom he also mentions, is more possible (cp. fr. 249 vots 6p7 kat vos 
axovet’ Tada koa kal rupAd). More likely still, the reference is, as 
Olympiodorus also suggests, to Hom. //. v. 127 ayAtv 8 ad rot an’ 
6POadpar Edov, } mpl exer, | opp’ ed yryypoons npev Oedv 75€ Kat avdpa. 
At any rate, the dyAvs of this passage is often referred to by later 


, Platonists as an allegory of the infirmity of sense-perception, 


b 4 
b 5 


C2 


and such allegorizing interpretation was already common in the 
fifth cent. B.C. 

wept Td copa, i.e. rod awparos. Cp. 64d8%. 

cadets, ‘trustworthy.’ Cp. 57b12. 

oxoAy, vzx. Cp. our phrase ‘ It will take him all his time’. 

év tp AoyifecOar, ‘in mathematical reasoning.’ The primary sense 
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of the word is arithmetical ‘calculation’ (yo Aoyifer Gat), from 
which it was extended to geometrical demonstration, and finally to 
all exact and scientific reasoning. It is no paradox, but an obvious 
fact, that in mathematics the sense of sight only misleads, and yet 
we are sure that there we reach the truth. The sense of hearing is 
mentioned with reference to the science of ‘harmonics’, which was 
just the mathematical treatment of the octave, and is more exact 
than tuning ‘ by ear’ can ever be. To take the stock instance, ‘the 
ear’ does not reveal to us the impossibility of dividing a tone 
into two equal semitones; we only discover that by means of ré 
Aoyiler Oat. 

vév évrev: the term ra dvra is used very vaguely in Plato, and 
may generally be rendered ‘things’. Here, however, it is equivalent 
to rav adnOayv. The verb eiva: often means ‘to be true’, especially 
in Herodotus and Thucydides (cp. L.S., s.u. eipi A. III). 

mapadury, ‘annoys’, ‘irritates’, For the force of mapa-, cp. rap- 
evoy\ety. 

pydé tis fSovy, ‘nor any pleasure either.’ This is preferable to 
the pure ris nSovn of TW. 

aity Kad’ attra, ‘alone by itself.’ Cp. 64.c6%. 

éGoa xalpev, cp. 63 € 3 7. 

tov dvros, 1. €. Tov dAnOovs. Cp. above c 3 2. 

kal évradOa, ‘in this case too,’ i.e. év rH THs Ppovjocws Krjoet 
(65a9). The xai refers to mpadrov peév ev rois rovovrots (64 € 8). 

Té 8 8: +d rordSe erA. The third argument. The things the 
philosopher seeks to know are not perceptible by the bodily senses, 
but can only be apprehended by thought. 

The present passage introduces us to what is generally called the 
* Theory of Ideas’. The name is unfortunate ; for in English ‘idea’ 
means something which is ‘in the mind’, and an ‘idea’ is often 
opposed to a ‘ reality’, whereas the ‘forms’ (popqdai, eidn, id€at) are 
more rea] than anything else. 

On the other hand, the ‘forms’ are not ‘things’ in time or 
space. 

If we will only translate literally, and avoid loose ‘ philosophical’ 
terminology, there is nothing in the doctrine here set forth which 
should be unintelligible to any one who understands a few proposi- 
tions of Euclid and recognizes a standard of right conduct. 
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Let us begin with a mathematical instance. The geometer makes 
a humber of statements about ‘the triangle’, as, for instance, that 
its interior angles are equal to two right angles, and we know that 
his statements are true. Of what is he speaking? Certainly not of 
any triangle which we can perceive by our senses (for all these are 
only approximately triangles), nor even of any we can imagine. He 
is speaking of what is ‘just a triangle’ (airé rpiywvov) and nothing 
more. Now, if geometry is true, that triangle must be the true 
triangle. It is from this consideration that the theory seems to 
have arisen. 

The next step is to extend it to such things as ‘right? (8ixaov) 
and ‘ beautiful’ (kaddv). We seem to be able to make true state- 
ments about these too; and, if so, it follows that ro dixatoy and ro 
kadév must be real in the same sense as ‘the triangle’. We have 
never had experience of a perfectly right action or a perfectly 
beautiful thing, yet we judge actions and things by their greater or 
less conformity to what is ‘just right’ (avré dixaov) and ‘just 
beautiful’ (airé xaddv). 

The ‘forms’, then, are what we really eax by ‘ triangle’, ‘right’, 
‘beautiful’, and it will be found helpful to think of them in the first 
place as meanings. There are, of course, further difficulties, but 
these can be dealt with as they arise. On the whole subject see 
A. E. Taylor, Plato, Chap. II. . 


d4 ¢apév mr etvar... 4 ot8év; ‘Do we say there is such athing... 


d5 


or not?’ It is to be noticed that, in introducing the doctrine, 
Socrates says ‘we’, and Simmias, to whom it is apparently familiar, 
accepts it enthusiastically, also using the first person plural. The 
suggestion clearly is that Socrates and Simmias are using the 
language of a school to which both belong. The same phenomenon 
recurs whenever the doctrine is mentioned. Cp. E. Gr. Ph.? 
P- 354 Sq. 

airé, ‘by itself.’ In this technical sense airé is a development 
of airés, ‘alone.’ It has become almost adverbial; as we see from 
such expressions as atré 9 dpern, airs dtxatootvn (Riddell, Dig. § 47). 
We come nearest the meaning by rendering it ‘just’, The transla- 
tion ‘z# itself’ is highly misleading; for it suggests the modern 
doctrine that we cannot know the ‘thing in itself’, whereas the avd 
Tpiyovoy is just the only triangle we can know. 
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d6 dapiv pévror vii Ala, ‘I should think wedo!’ The particle pévroe 
is used when the emphatic word of a question is repeated in 
an affirmative answer (cp. 81d6; 93¢c¢2), and may be further 
strengthened by vy Aia (cp.68b7; 73d11). Olympiodorus gives 
us the orthodox Platonist interpretation of this remark: 6 Stppias 
éroiwws cuyxaratiderat (‘assents’) r@ wept rav eav Adyo as guynOns 
(‘familiar’) IIv@ayopeiots. 

d12 tyelas, ioxvos: the addition of medical etdy like health and 
strength is significant. It has quite recently become known that 
Philolaus played an important part in the history of medicine 
(E. Gr. Ph.? p. 322). If medicine is a true science, its sa must 
be real like those of geometry. 

d 13. at rv ddAwv «tA. The construction is cat évl Ady@ wept ris 
ovotas tov GAdwy drdvrav, i.e. ray dA\ov dnavrev is governed by 
ovaias, which is governed by wepi understood. Tr. ‘And, to sum up, 
I am speaking of the reality of all the rest, i.e. of what each of them 
really is’, ~ 

évi Adéyo: this phrase is not quite accurately rendered by ‘in one 
word’; for Adyos does not mean ‘a word’, nor is there any Greek 
word for ‘a word’. A dAédyos is always a statement, and in the great 
majority of cases consists of several ‘ words’. 

vis otolas, ‘the reality.’ In this sense the term otcia was not 
familiar at Athens (where it meant ‘ property ’, ‘estate’), and it is 
explained by & ruyxdve fxacrov dv, ‘what a given thing really is’ 
(cp. Meno 72b1 pedirrns wept ovaias srt wor’ €oriv). It was not, 
however, invented by Socrates, and still less by Plato. In Crazt. 
401 c3 we read & jpeis “ obciav” xadotpev, cioty ot “ éxoiay ” kadovow, 
of 8’ ad “ woiav”’, and we see from 401d 3 that Socrates there means 
riv mévrev ovciay, just as he does here. We could hardly be told 
more plainly that the term is Pythagorean. The fem. pcp. €ooa = 
ovoa is genuine Doric, and éocia is therefore a correct Doric form, 
while écia, though only found now in pseudo-Pythagorean writings, 
may be justified by the Boeotian iaca. 

€ 3  avré &xaerov, ‘any given thing by itself,’ generalizing airé dixaoy, 

aird Kaddv, adré péyebos, &c. If we wish to know a thing, we must 
think ‘just that’, e.g. ‘ just the triangle’, leaving out of account its 
material, colour, &c., and even its particular shape (equilateral, 
isosceles, or scalene). 
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€6 «alapdrara, ‘most cleanly.” To the mathematical mind irrele- 
vancy suggests dirt. Later mathematicians speak of the ‘elegance’ 
of a demonstration in a similar sense. 

@7 atte ty Sravoig, ‘with thought alone.’ 

pire... wapariOégnevos, ‘ without taking into account.’ As ri@evat 
is used of ‘setting down’ an item in an account, it is probable that 
maparieva is here equivalent to adponere (cp. Hor. Carm.i.g. 15 lucro 
appone), though I can find no exact parallel. The middle, as often, 
would give the sense ‘setting down to his own account’. If this is 
correct, we must understand r¢@ Aoy.opue@ from the context. 

tw dev: I have written rey’ for rjv as being more idiomatic, and 
because B has a superfluous teva in the next line, which I take to be 
a correction of rjv added after the wrong pre. 

6G6ar ééAxov, ‘trailing after him.’ 

avty Kab’ atriv ... aitd xaé’ atré: thought ‘alone by itself’ 
apprehends its object ‘ alone by itself’. Cp. 64c6%. 

a2.  etAckpived . .. eiAtkpivis: Cicero (Of. i. 4) translates szncerum, 
Tertullian (de An. 41) germanum. The etymology is uncertain, 
but the meaning is ‘ unmixed’, ‘ unadulterated ’, Valckenaer (quoted 
by Stallbaum) says : proprie significat volvendo s. volubili agitatione 
secretum, atgue adeo cribro purgatum, and ‘sifted clean’ would 

.. wgertainly suit very well, .. - 

23  Onpeveav: the favourite metaphor of Socrates. Cp. above 63a 2 z., 
and 66 c 2 rH Tov Svros Onpay, 115 b 9 aorep kar’ iyvn. 

tev ovrwv, ‘things, apparently, but at a 8 rod évros is ‘the truth’. 
bt.  €« tdévtwv TrovTwv, as a conclusion from the three arguments just 
given. 
naploracOar Séftav, ‘that a belief like this should be brought home 
to—.’ Cp. 58e5. 

b 2  yvyotws, ‘ genuinely,’ much the same as 6p0és (64. 4; 67e4) and 
duxaiws (835). 

b 3.  damep ctpancs [71s], ‘it looks as if a sort of by-way’, ‘a short cut 
as it were’. The weight of evidence is slightly against the addition 
of rts (W omits it in the text, and adds it in the margin); but, — 
whether it is added or not, the phrase is the subject of xvduvece 
(cp. Meno Joc 4 aonep abypis tts, ‘a sort of drought’), and there is 
no reason for inserting 6 @dvaros after it with Tournier. Further, 
the short cut is not death—the yvnoias deAdcopas know there is no 
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thoroughfare that way—but the pedérn Oavdrov or philosophy itself. 
An arpands is properly a ‘track’ over hills or through woods (semita, 
sentier), which does not follow the turnings of the high road. The 
mountain-path taken by the Persians at Thermopylae is so called 
(Hdt. vii. 215, Thuc. iv. 36). There was a Pythagorean precept ras 
AewPdpovs py Badifew, ‘not to walk on highways,’ and Olympiodorus 
Supposes a reference to this here. Though no doubt originally 
a mere taboo, it may quite possibly have received some such applica- 
tion as this by the end of the fifth century B.c. (E. Gr. Ph.? p. 105). 
The Pythagorean idea of the ‘Way’ (é8és Biov) would naturally 
suggest the idea of the Narrow Path. 

b4  éxdépeav fpas: as the metaphor of hunting dominates the whole 
passage (cp. 66432. and c2 ry rod dvros Onpav), the meaning is 
really settled by Soph. Az. 7 ed 8€ o° éexhépe | xvvds Aaxaivns ds tts 
evpivos Baois. ‘ The by-way brings us on to the trail in our hunt 
after truth.’ It will be seen that the metaphor of the drpamds gains 
very much when We bring it into close connexion with the hunt. 

peta trod Adyou év Tq oKdper: these words have been variously 
interpreted. There is no difficulty about ¢v rH oxéWer except that 
the phrase is superfluous. As to pera rod Adyov it must mean the 
same thing as pera tov Aoytopod above (66a1). Schleiermacher 
transposed the words, placing them after éyapev, where they make 
excellent sense; but, on the whole, it seems more likely that they 
are a marginal note on ¢yopey which has got into the wrong 
place. 

bs  6n, ‘ because.’ | 

cupteduppévy : the word suggests the opposite of xafaporata 
(65 e6). 
4 puplas... doyoAlas, ‘countless distractions.’ 

C2. od dvros: i.e. rod adnOots (cp. b7). 

C3 tBéhwv, ‘imaginations.’ 

C4 70 AcySpevov, ‘as the saying is.’ This must refer to the phrase 
ovdée hpovnca éyylyverat, ‘we don’t even get a chance of thinking 
for it.” We do not know what quotation or proverb Socrates 
refers to. 

ds dAnbSs to dvi, ‘in very truth.’ The two phrases are placed 
éx mapaddnAov, as the grammarians say, and their effect is cumulative. 
Both (and in later dialogues évrws) are used to emphasize the 
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appositeness of quotations. We also find dreyvas in the same sense. 
Cp. goc4. 

C7 &d yap «tA. The same account of the origin of war is put into 
the mouth of Socrates in ep. 37366. The dialogue of the 
Republic is supposed to take place during the Peloponnesian War, 
and that of the Piaedo while the memory of it was still fresh, and 
it was clearly recognized, especially by opponents of the war like 
Aristophanes, that commercial interests had a great deal to do with 
it. (Cp. the Acharnians on the Megarian decree.) 

d 3° 18.8’ fcxarov, ‘ and the worst of all is that —.’ 
zt (followed also by yap). 

d5 wapaniwrov, ‘turning up,’ when you least expect it. Cp. Rep. 
561b 3 rH wapanimroven aet (jdovn), Laws 832b6 76 waparenraxdre 
Ady@. 

Er adrd td wpdypata, ‘things by themselves’, ‘just the things. 
themselves’, There is no distinction between mpdypara and dvra, 

€ 3. dpovicews is assimilated in case to the preceding relative (Riddell, 
Dig. § 192). The phrase dpovycvews epacrai is an explication of the 
name gurdcodo:. 

© 4 4s & Abyos onpaive, ‘as the argument signifies.’ This is the only 
rendering which will suit all the passages where this phrase occurs, 
so we must not think of the iepds Adyos here. 

e5 8Svoiv drepov: the regular way of introducing a dilemma. 

6744 Sr pi waca dvdynn: cp. 64e 1 Kad’ Scoy py TWOANH dvdyKn peréyew 
avt@v, 83.26 door pi avayKy av’rois xpnoOat. 

25 pyde dvamipawAdpeba, ‘nor suffer the contagion of. Cp. Thuc. ii. 
51 (in the description of the Plague) €repos ad’ érépou Oepameias ava- 
mtmddpevor (‘one catching the infection from tending another’) 
donep mpdBara €Oyncxoy, So also 83d 10 rot omparos avandéa. 

a8 pera rorotrwv: sc. caGapay (Riddell, Dig. § 54). Some suppose 
this to be neuter and refer it to atra ra mpaypara or dyra, but it is far 
better to take it of the ‘great company’ of which Socrates speaks 
above (63b8). The xa§apoi are in Orphic language ‘ the saints’, 

Su’ fav abrav: no longer ‘through a glass darkly’. 

br  Todtro 8 éoriv tows 1d GAn9és, ‘and that, I take it, is the truth.’ 
Cp. 66b7 dapey de rodro eivat 74 dAnbés. No real doubt is expressed 
by tows. Cp. opinor. 

b2 pi od... ‘I fear it is not.’ For this characteristically 
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Platonic idiom (he has it thirty-five times) see Saas M. T., 
§ 265. 

rovs dp0ds hidopabets, equivalent to rots yynciws dedoaddous (cp. 
66 b2) ; for @iAopadys is freely used as an equivalent of diAdaodos, 
and ops refers to the op@drns dvoparwy. It means those who are 
dtAdoodor ‘in the true sense of the word’, those who ‘ have a right to 
the name’. So in 82c2 of d6p6ds giAdcoda are the same as oi Sixalws 
didopabeis 83e5. For this sense of épéds cp. Eur. Alc. 636 oix 
i008 ap’ dpbas rovde oadparos natnp; Hipp. 1169 ws ap job’ ends 
marip | dpbas, Androm. 376 otriwes dirot | épbas mebvxac(t). 

éA\mis .. . xthoacGat: the aor. inf. is preferred after éAmis dort 
(cp. 68 al éAnis éorw ... ruxeir). 

apayparela : cp. 64 4. 

fipiv : i.e. the Socratic circle. - 

GAAq avbpl, ‘ for any one else,’ a more emphatic ado roi. 
- KdSapois: this is the central idea of Orphicism (cp. 61a 37%.). 


i The Pythagoyeans seem to have added the practice of xa@apots 


c 6 


di 


d 8 


by science to the original xaéapots by abstinence and the like (E. 
Gr. Ph.? p. 107): 

todro is the predicate, and is used fracparative. Cp. 62a2n. 

ovpBaive. is here personal. For the other construction cp. 
74.42. 

Strep wdéAar ... Aéyerar: this has not been said in the course of 
the present argument, and must, I think, be understood in the light 
of 63c6 dowep ... mddat A€yerat and the madards Adyos Of FOC S. 
Cp. also 69 ¢ 5 wddat aivirrecOat, It seems to be the regular way of 
referring to the Orphic lepds Adyos, ‘as is said by those of old in the 
Word’ (cp. E. Gr. Ph.? p. 146, 7. 3). 

+3 ywplfev xtA. As Wohlrab justly remarked, this is to be 
understood in the light of the account given in Symp. 174.c and 
220 c of Socrates standing still and silent for hours at atime. The 
religious term for this was éxoraots, ‘ stepping outside’ the body. 

povyv Kad’ aithv: syn. airiy kal’ airny. Cp. 64.c6 2. 

Somep [é«] Seopav xtA. There is considerable uncertainty about 
the reading. The commonest idiom is éamep éx Seapay tod coparos, 
but sometimes the preposition is repeated (cp. 82e3; 115b9). 
In Zim. 79 a3 we have dSonep aid@yvos Sta tov cwparos. 

6p0as: cp. 67D 4%. 
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€ 3  Tedoiov' rs 8 of ; The MSS. have ov yedotoy 3 and give the words 
to Socrates, but we should then expect 7 ov yedotoyv; The Petrie 
papyrus has only room for seven letters, so I have deleted od and 
given yeAoiov to Simmias. | 

€6 .. . SaPéBAnvra, ‘if they are at variance with’, ‘estranged 
from’ the body. The original sense of dtaBaAAew is ‘to set at 
variance ’, eis €yOpay kabtoravat. 

e8 et doPotvro: T omits ei, but its repetition is natural in a binary 
protasis like this, especially as there is a change of mood, and ei has 
a slightly different meaning in the two clauses. 

€Q9 ed ph}... tov: this simply repeats ef doBoiwro in a negative 
form (@5a). Cp. Aol. 20€ aod ye oidev rav Gov mepirrérepov 
mpayparevopevou ... ef pn Te €mparres adAoiov f of woAXol. 

18.23 © 4 dvOpwmivev piv tA. A good instance of the disjunctive question, 
in which two statements are bound together in a single interrogation 
to signify that they cannot or should not both be true at once. In 
such questions dpa (a7) is regular in the second clause. We 
must subordinate the first to the second (‘Can it be that, where- 
as ...?’) or use two sentences. In Symp. 179 bsqq. Alcestis, 
Eurydice, and Patroclus are given as examples of ‘ human loves’ 
whom men have gone to seek beyond the grave. Such loves are 
contrasted with the ‘divine beloved’ of which Socrates speaks in 
the Gorgias (482a4 dirocodiay, ra éua mwatdtkd). 

25 pereAQetv, ‘to go in quest of.’ The MS. authority is in favour of 
edGeiv, but the pereAGety of T is too good for a mere error. 

a7 ¢poviioews ... épdv: syn. Giidcogos. Cp. 66e 3%. 

b 2 otecOal ye xph, ‘I should think so!’ 

b 4 pySapot ddAAohk wrA. It is noteworthy that the reading which the 
original scribe (B, not B*) has added in the margin (with the mono- 
gram for ypdderat) is that of the Petrie papyrus, which was written 
within a hundred years of Plato’s death. This shows how old some 
of those variants are. 

b 5  S:rep dpm Aeyov, sc. 67e9. The antecedent to the relative is the 
following question. 

b7  pévrou wij Ala: cp. 65d6 #. 

b 8 _  rodro is used pracfarative (cp. 62a 2 m.) and refers to the relative 
clause dy dy idys xrA. This construction is as old as Homer (//. 
xiv. 81 BéArepoy os hevywr mpohiyy Kaxdy né dion). Cp. Thuc. vi. 
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14 16 xad@s dp£at roir’ eivat bs dy Thy marpida ephernon, Xen. Cec. 4. 
19 €ym S€ rotro Hyotpa péya rexpnpioy apxovros dperijs eivat, & dy 
éxdvres Ewvrat, 

bg  otx dp’ fv: the use of the imperfect of something just realized was 
first explained by Heindorf in his note on this passage. With this 
imperfect dpa represents our ‘So!’ of surprise. ‘So he isn’t a 
philosopher after all !’ 

C2 gdoxphparos cat grrdripos: the tripartite division of the soul 
which plays so great a part in the Republic is here implied ; for 
Xpnyara are the object of émOupia and tipy of Oupés. We find 
ptAoxpnyuaros as a synonym of émOupnrexés in kep.436a13 549b2; 
580e2 embupnrixdy yap abré Kexhjxapev ... Kai gedoxpiparov 84, 
Gre Sta ypyudrov pddtora dmoredodyrat af rotadrat émOvpiat, 581a5 
ToUTO THs Wuxns TO pepos. . . Kadodvres dtoypnyaroy xa) idoxepdes 
opOas dv xadoiper. So diddripos is a regular synonym of Oupoedns, 
€.g. 551a7 dvri 8) gidovixwy Kal dudroripov dvdpav deroypnuariorat 
kat iroXphparot redevrdvres eyévovro. This somewhat primitive 
psychology is doubtless older than Socrates ; for it stands in close 
relation to the Pythagorean doctrine of the ‘Three Lives’ (E. Gr. 
Ph.’ pp. 108, 109, 2.1). To Plato the soul is really one and in- 
divisible, in spite of the use he makes of the older view. Cp. Galen, 
de Hipp. et Plat., p. 425 os cat 6 Mocedauds dnow éxeivou (Ivba- 
yépov) wparov pev eivat Aéywr 7d Séypa, WAdrova 8 efepydcac bat Kat 
kataokevdoa tedewrepoy aird, 25, 478 Toredadnos 8€¢ xat Wudaydpav 
pyoiv, abrov pév rod WvOayépov cvyypdpparos ovdevis els hpas diacefo- 
Heévov, Tekpatpopevos dé €£ ay Eno. rev paOyrady abtod yeypddaow. Iam- 
blichus, ap. Stob. Zé. i, p. 369 (Wachsmuth) Oi 8€ wept WAdreva xat 
"Apxuras kat of Aowrol vdaydperon rv yuxjy rpipepi drodaivovrat, 
Statpodvres eis Koyto poy Kai Oupdy Kai éntOvpiay. Posidonius is not likely 
to have been mistaken on such a point. 

+a Erepa . . . dpddrepa: for the plural pronouns referring to a 
single fact see Riddell, Dig. § 42. 

C5 «ai 4 dvopalopévy: this is more clearly expressed at c 8 $y xat of 
woAAol vopatovat, 

C6 Tots otto Staxepévors: this is made more explicit below, c 11. 

c 8 Odxodtv is repeated by c 10 Gp’ od. 

fv kal of woAAol ktA. This is best explained by Laws qroa5 rip 
Snpady ye (aoppoavrny) . . . Kat ody Fv ris cepvovey dy Aéyor, Hpdynow 
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mpooavaykdtwy eivat To codpovety. We are not speaking here of 
courage and cadpocvvy in the high Socratic sense in which they are 
identical with knowledge. 

CQ énrofjcba, ‘to be excited.’ This verb suggests primarily the 
quickened heartbeat of fear or desire. Cp. Hom. Od. xxii. 298 hpéves 
emroindev, Sappho 2. 6 ré pot pay | xapdiay ev ornbeotw emrdacey. 

CII &v ddogodia Laow: Philosophy is a life. Cp. Theaet. 174 b1 
prtooodia dtayovaer and 61a 3”. 

d2 e... @édas, ‘if you care’ Cp. Prof. 32423; 34246. 
Meno 71al. 

d6 tév peydAov xaxdv: it is unnecessary to add eiva to the partitive 
genitive, but there was evidently an ancient variant r@v peyiorop 
kaxk@y eivat which is hardly consistent with peéivev caxdv just 
below, by which phrase such things as dishonour and slavery are 
intended. 

dg  Srav éropévwowv: the addition of such phrases is almost a man- 
nerism. There is no emphasis, and the meaning is merely éxdorore, 
éravy ruxn, on occasion” Cp. Luthyphro 7d 4 éxOpoi adAndoes 
ytyvopeda, Sray yryvapeda. 

d 12. ddoyov: cp. 62b2 2. 

€2 of kdcpror: syn. of cappoves. Cp. 83e¢6. Attic tends to substitute 
less emphatic words for adjectives implying praise. So dya@ds is 
represented by ozovdaios, émtetkns, xpnordés, pérptos, and codds by 
xapies, kopyyds, &c. There is the same tendency in English; cp. 
‘decent’, ‘ respectable’ as substitutes for ‘ good’. 

€ 3. dkodaclg wi xrA., ‘it is immorality that makes them moral) 
The appositive structure is regular after rovto mdoxetv. Cp. below 
7347 (Riddell, Dig. § 207). The regular opposite of cwPpoodyn 
(the virtue of moral sanity, for which English has no name) is 
dxo\acia. The literal meaning of dxéAaoros is ‘unchastened ’. 

kairo. dapév ye... GAA’ Spows..., ‘we say, indeed... but yet...’ 
For this combination of particles, which marks a concession after- 
wards partially retracted, cp. below e 7 and Euthyphro 32 xairot 
ovdey Grt ovK GAnOes eipnka Sv mpoeimoy, GAN’ Spas... 

€4 cupPatve ...Sporov, ‘turns out in their case to be like this.” TW 
add civa, but cp. Gorg. 479 C8 cupBaiver péyioroy Kaxdv 7 ddixia. 

16 7d00s TO twept xtA., ‘the condition of —’ (mepi, ¢ acc. as a 
genitive equivalent). 
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tavtny, istam. 

ei70n, ‘naive’, ‘unsophisticated’, ‘artless’. The Petrie papyrus 
reads avdparodHdn, but that seems to be an anticipatory recollection 
of 69 b8. 


6926 pi... ody atry qj, ‘perhaps this is not —.’ Cp. 67b22. 


a7 
a 8 


a9 


bi 


mpos dpertv, ‘judged by the standard of goodness.’ Cp. Isocr. 
4. 76 ovde mpis apytpioy ri eddatpoviay Expiwoy (Riddell, Dig. § 128). 
We can hardly give mpds the same sense as in the next line ; for 
there is no question of exchanging pleasures and pains for goodness. 
Goodness is the standard of value, and wisdom (¢pdévyots) is the 
only currency in which it can be rightly estimated. Nor can mpés 
mean ‘towards’, ‘in the direction of’. That interpretation is 
a survival from the time of the vulgate text, which omitted dAXayjq 
and had to be understood as 7 6p07 mpds dperny (sc. 686s). The 
disappearance of addayn from the text is an interesting study in 
corruption. B has adAd, and T must have had the same; for it 
presents us with an erasure of four letters. The vulgate text came 
from a copy of T, W and Iamblichus preserve the word. 

apos HSovas, ‘for pleasures,’ contra volupiates. 

peiLw mpos cAdtro, i.e. greater pains and fears for less, and lesser 
pleasures for greater, e.g. the fear of slavery for the fear of- death, 
the pleasures of the table for the pleasures of health. 

GAX’ , i.e. dAAG py 7, the construction being carried on from a 6. 
Pleasures and pains are to be exchanged for wisdom, which alone 
makes goodness truly good. If we give up the pleasures of the 
table, not merely to enjoy the pleasures of health, but because they 
stand in the way of the acquisition of wisdom, we may be said to 
exchange them for wisdom, and that is true cwdpocvvyn. So, if we 
only face death to escape slavery, that is mere popular courage. 
To put the thing in a modern way, this is a sort of ethical mono- 
metallism, wisdom being the gold standard of value. 

kai rovrou piv mavra «tA, I think it certain that this sentence 
is interpolated. The words rovrov pev wavra clearly belong to erov- 
pevd te kal mtmpacképeva, and their meaning must be ‘all things 
bought and sold for wisdom’, but it is hardly credible that Plato 
should use avovpeva as a passive, or that he should use mimpacxépeva 
at all. For aveio6a: in a passive sense, the grammars can only 
quote Xen. £7. 8. 2 dre pev yap éwveiro, metpacOat exeNevopey ef Suvatro 
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é rros ratra roety, but there it is clearly active, ‘at the time he 
was buying it.’ As to murpackdpeva, Cobet’s remark is true: Megue 
lones neque Attict ea forma utuntur, sed apud sequiores protrita 
est (Nov. Lect. p. 158). It occurs only in one other place (SoA. 
224 3), where also it seems to be interpolated. I believe, then, 
that rovrov pey wdyta avovpeva Kal murpaoképeva is a scholium on 
kai pera rovrov. The interpretation is wrong, as Wyttenbach saw; 
for we are not supposed to buy and sell goodness for wisdom, but to 
buy wisdom with pleasures, &c. If we take the sentence thus, the 
simile does not break down, as Geddes and Archer-Hind say 
It does. 

bir perd rotrou r@ vn q, ‘when accompanied by this (i.e. wisdom) 
our goodness really is goodness.’ The words pera rovrov are ex- 
plained by b4 pera dpovyrews and opposed to b6 ywpitdpera 8¢ 
dporncews. I should like to read pera pev rovrov. If I am right 
about the interpolation, it implies this reading. 

b 2. «al dvSpeia xrA. In the Profagoras Socrates shows that true 
courage only belongs to those who are Oappadéot per’ éemseatnpns. 
This is the way in which he interpreted the doctrine, which was 
common to him and to the ‘ Sophists’, that Goodness is Knowledge. 
The distinction between ‘philosophic’ and ‘popular’ goodness 
came to be of great importance. Cp. my edition of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, pp. 65 sqq. (where, however, I have ascribed <¢p Plato what 
I now see belongs to Socrates). 7 

b 4 Kal mpoo'yryvopévev kai daoyiyvopévwv, ‘ whether they be added or 
not.’ The verbs are virtual passives of mpooriGévac and adaiped, 
‘to add’ and ‘to subtract’. Cp. mpoceivat, mpooxeia bat, 

bs5 xopfdpeva 5 xrA. As the participle agrees with wayra raivra 
(b 1), i.e. pleasures, pains, &c., there is a slight anacoluthia in 
pi). ..7]  Totavrn apern. Socrates means ‘the goodness which 
depends upon the exchange of fears, pleasures, &c., for one another 
apart from wisdom’. 

b 6 [at] dAAarrépeva: as xai is omitted in B, it is probably an inter- 
polation arising from failure to see that ywpr(éyeva is dependent on 
G\Xarropeva (cp. 61b2.). The meaning will then be ‘exchanged 
for one another apart from wisdom ’ (opp. pera rovrov). 

oxtaypadia rs, ‘a sort of scene-painting’ (Cope). Cp. Photius 


axtaypados 6 vuy aoxnvoypagos. The term does not mean ‘a rough 
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sketch’, but implies the use of painted shadows to produce the 
impression of solid relief on a flat surface. This art has two chief 
characteristics: (1) it is deceptive, cp. Critias 107d 1 oxaypagia 
. +. doade: kai drarnde, (2) it only produces its effect from a distance. 
Cp. Theaet. 2087 éredy eyyis Gomep oxiaypapnpatos yéyova row 
Aeyopevov, ouvinut ovde cpixpdy’ ews Se ahetornkn méppwber, eaiverd ti 
pot AéyeoOa. The most instructive passage is Rep. 365 c 3 mpdbupa 
pev Kat oxjpa KuKd\@ wept epavrdy oKxtaypapiay aperns mweprypamtéor, 
where the idea is that of a ‘ painted /agade’, on which columns, &c., 
are made to appear solid by skilful shading. Cp. also Rep. 583 b 5 
and Parm. 165c7. When Aristotle (Rez. 1414 a 8) compares the 
diction of the public speaker (8npyyoptxy A€~ts) to oxtaypadia, he 
does not mean that it is ‘sketchy’, but that it requires the light 
and shade to be ‘laid on thick’. 

b 7 dvSparo8dSys : so in Rep. 430b7 Socrates opposes true courage 
to rv... Onpi@dn Kat dvdparododn, and in Phaedr. 258 e5 he says of 
bodily pleasures Stxaiws av8parodwdes KxéxAnvrat, Just because they 
imply preceding pain (7d mpodunnOjvat). 

b8  ovSt dyes... Sq; ‘has ndéthing sound about it.” The word 
tyins is used of earthen or metal vessels which have no crack or 
flaw (opp. caOpés). Theold variant éxouca for éyy gives a smoother 
construction, but we may easily understand 7 after rein b 8. See 
Vahlen, Ofusc ii. 361. 

+o 8 dAndés, ‘the real thing’, of which the oxtaypadia gives a 
deceptive appearance. 

C1  K«d0apors, ‘purgation.” Cp. 61a3 2. In Xen. Symp. 1. 4 Callias 
son of Hipponicus uses the phrase avdpdow éxxexadappévots ras 
\uxas Sovep dpiv in addressing Socrates, Critobulus, Hermogenes, 
Antisthenes, and Charmides. He seems to have heard something 
of Socrates’ teaching on this point, unless he is merely drawing 
on the Phaedo. | 

C2  «KaGappés: this is the specifically religious term for the initiatory 
ceremony of ‘ purgation’. The religious poem of Empedocles was 
entitled ca@appoi (E. Gr. Ph.? pp. 256 sqq.). 

C3 tds teAerds: the mystic ‘initiations’, The context shows that 
the people referred to are the ‘Opdeoredeorai. 

c4 ovo, zs¢z, The touch of ironical condescension is characteristi- 
cally Socratic (cp. 62b5%.). It is plain that Socrates did not 
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think much of the actual ’Opqdeoredeorai of his time, who are 
described in the Republic (364 e 3 sqq.) in terms which suggest the 
itinerant friars, pardoners, and traffickers in indulgences of the later 
Middle Ages. 

C4 Kataorioavres: cp. Eur. Bacch. 21 xdxei xopetoas Kal xataorncas 
epas | rederds, 

c5  aivirresQar, ‘to speak in riddles’ (aiviypata). The word is regu- 
larly used of allegorical statements. It comes from Ion. aivos, 
‘fable’, ‘riddle’ (cp. 61b4 #.). For wédat cp. 675 2. 

C6 & BopBépm xeloerar, ‘will lie inthe Slough.’ Cp. Rep. 363d 5 (of 
the Orpheotelestae) rovs 8€ dvociovs ad xai adixous eis myddv Tiva 
katopurrovow éev “Atsov. The BdpSopos is also referred to in Ar. 
Frogs 145 etra BépBopov rodvyv | kat ox@p deivwy’ év dé rovre Ketpevors | 
ef rou Eévoy ris ndixnoe xtA., and Olympiodorus is doubtless right in 
saying mapwdet eros Opdixdy. Heindorf quotes a saying of the Cynic 
Diogenes (Diog. Laert. vi. 39) yeAotoy ef ’Aynoidaos peév cat "Erapet- 
vevdas év ro BopBépw did£ovow, eiredeis BE tives pepunpevor ey rais 
pakdpey vyoos Egoyrat. We must interpret Rep. 533d 1 ro dvre 
ev BopBép@ BapBapixe rime rd ris Wuxis Supa Karopwpvypévoy in the 
light of this. 

C8 vapOyxodépor pév awoAAol: Plato often adapts the beginning of 
a verse to his own prose, preferring to slip into the verse rather 
than give a formal quotation. The original must have been zoAdot 
pev vapOnxoddpa, The vdpbn€ (ferula communis) was’ the plant of 
which the Dionysiac ¢hyvsus was made. ~ 

dr  fPdxxor: the true worshippers were so called (cp. the Bdxya of 
Euripides). Schol. Ar. Knight¢s 406 Baxxov ob roy Atévucoy éxadovy 
povov, GAG kat wdvras rovs redovvras Ta Gpyta. See Farnell, Cults of 
the Greek States, vol. v, p. 151. 

G2 4p@ds, ‘in the true sense of the word.’ Cp. 67b42. 

dv ... yevéoOar, ‘to become one of whom’, ‘to join whose 
number ’. 

d 3. odSév aéAttrov, ‘I have left nothing undone.’ The phrase states 
negatively what is positively stated by wavti rpéirq mpovOupHOny (cp. 
Meno 7723 wpoOvpias ovdév arodeipw), ‘I have done my best in 
every way.’ 

d5 «at m1 Avicapev: i.e. ‘I and the rest of the band’. The shift from 
singular to plural is quite natural. To read nyvoduny with Heindorf 
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would make the plurals which follow (é\Odvres ... eladueOa) very 
awkward. 

d5 0 ca¢és, ‘for certain.” Cp. 57b1 2. 

d7 tatr... dmoAoyotpa ds ..., ‘this is the defence I make to 
show that —.’ Cp. 6368. 

d 8  rovs év0d5e Seomdztas: cp. 62e1; 63a6 sqq. 

@€r Kkaket: cp. 64alz2. 

e 3  totsSé... mapéxer: these words seem to have been interpolated 
here from 7oat. They break the sentence awkwardly and spoil 
the effect of the phrase when it comes in its proper place. Such 
things do not happen often in the text of Plato, but they happen 
sometimes. 


(3) Cebes points out that all this implies the immortality of the 
soul, and asks that this should be established (69 e6—70 c 3). 


€6 twodaBov: cp. 60c8. 

JOa4  ebOds dwadAatropévy xtA. Riddell (Dig. § 207) takes these words 
down to ovSapov 9 as explanatory of the preceding clause (‘ binary 
structure’). I have punctuated after a 4 c@paros with Heindorf. 
Then kai will co-ordinate d:aPOeipnrat kat amodXvynra with olynrat, 
and éxBaivovea will belong only to the second clause, It is easy to 
‘understand’ c@paros with it. 

as domep rvedpa 4 catvos StackeSacQcioa : this is the belief assumed 
throughout the Homeric poems. The wWuyq is the ‘ghost’ which 
a man ‘gives up’, the breath which he ‘expires’ at death. For the 
canvés cp. 2. xxiii, 100 uyy d€ xara xOoves qite carves | dyero 
rerptyvia, a verse selected for special reprobation by Socrates in the 
Republic (387 a1). 

26 ov8ev ér odSapod ¥: Homer does not go so far as this; for even 
in the House of Hades there is a Wvy7 xat ciSwdov. But it might 
just as well be nothing and nowhere; for it is witless (arap ppéves 
ovk évt waprayv, J7, xxiii. 104). 

atti Kab’ atriv cuvynPpocpévy: cp. 67 c 8. 

b 2 wapapv@ias, ‘persuasion’, ‘reassurance’. Cp. Laws 720 a1 wapa- 
pobias...xat weOovs. The original sense of mapapvdecicOa is ‘to 
talk over’ (cp. mapddnut, wapetroy, wmaparmeifw) as in 83a3. The 
meanings ‘encourage’, ‘ console’, as in 115 d5, are secondary. 

aiorews, * proof,” not ‘ belief’. 
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b 3. bux: there seems to be no rule for the addition or omission of 
the article with yuyy. Where MSS. differ, the less commonplace 
use without the article is to be preferred. 

Suvapiv gxev kal dpdvyow: even Homer allows that souls ‘are 
somewhere’ after death, but Cebes wishes to be assured that they 
are not merely dpevnvd xdpyva (this is the point of divayy Zye), of 
whom it can be said péves ovx é€m maprav. Here, then, dpdynars is 
not equivalent to copia, but is used in its popular sense, answering 
to the Homeric ¢dpéves. 

bs *AdAnOa, épn, Aéyers, 8 Swxpdrys: for the interlaced order (a 6 a 3) 
cp. 77C1; 78alo; 78c5; 82c9; 83e4 (Riddell, Dig. § 288). 

b6 StapvOocAocydpev: cp. pudodoyeiv, 61e2 2. The word is specially 
appropriate as introducing cire eikés xrd. 

C I kKwpedormotds: Aristophanes was not the only comic poet who made 
fun of Socrates. Eupolis said (fr. 352) Mio& dé cai (rév) Swxparn, rov 
mraxov adorhéaxny, | ds rédda pev wedpdrrixey, | drdbev dé xarapayeiv 
€xot rovrov KarnpéAnker, a fragment preserved by Olympiodorus in 
his commentary on this passage. The charge of ddodeoyia (‘ gar- 
rulity’) was commonly brought against all men of science by the 
practical Athenians and the comic poets who wrote to please 
them. | 

ob wept mpoonkévtwv, ‘about things which do not concern me’, 
‘things I have nothing to do with’. For the position of the pre- 
position see Riddell, Dig. § 298 and cp. 110 c2. 


First Proof of Immortality (joc 4—774 5). 


This proof is based upon two considerations (1) the doctrine of 
madtyyeveoia, (2) the doctrine of dvduynois. Neither of these taken 
by itself furnishes a proof, though taken together they may be said 
to do so (777). 

With regard to the proofs of immortality, it should be observed 
that the first two are successively abandoned as inadequate, while 
even the third is said to require further examination (107b5). The 
proof which satisfied Plato himself is not one of them (cp. 94b47.). 
Nevertheless each contributes something to our knowledge of the 
subject. 
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(1) Zhe ancient doctrine of wadvyyevecia is shown to rest on the 
law of avranddoars (7o c 4—72 1). 


C4. adré, ‘the matter.’ 

C5 wtadads...Adyos: cp. the way in which the same Orphic doctrine 
is introduced in Meno 81a 5 axjkoa yap dvdpay re kai yuvatkav copav 
mépt Ta Oela mpdypata ... a 10 Ol peév Néyorrés cit rev lepéwy Te Kai TOP 
leperdv Goose pepeAnke rept Sv perayetpiCovrat Adyov otats rt’ etvar Siddvar" 
Aéyes O€ kal Tlivdapos kai GAXot rodXol ry roinrdv Soot Oeioi eiow. & be 
Aeyovaty, ravti cori... hac yap rhy Wuyny rod dvOpadrov elvat addvarop, 
kai roré pév reXevrav—6 54 arroOvyaKety Kadovat—rore dé wdduv ylyver Oar, 
ard\Avcba 8 ovdémore. So Efist. vii. 335.02 reidecOa 8é Svres det 
Xpy Tois madawois re Kat lepois Adyous, of 89 pnvvovoww Hpiv abdvaroy 
uxny etvat xrA. For wadads cp. 67c5 7%. Herodotus (ii. 123) is 
mistaken in assigning an Egyptian origin to this doctrine (E. Gr. Ph? 
Pp. 95). | 

C6 ads eiciv éevOivSe dduxdpevar exet, ‘that they are in the other world, 
having come there from this.’ There'is no parallel to justify us in 
taking eicty ddixdpeva: together as if it.were cialy aduypeva,.. Note 
the interlaced order (a 6 a 8). 

C8 . awdAw ylyveo8ar: the regular name for this doctrine in later writers 
is wadtyyevecia, The word perepyrivxywors, though it has found its 
way into all modern languages, is quite inaccurate, and is not used 
before Graeco-Roman times, and then very seldom (Diodorus, 
Galen). Cp. Servius on 4en. iii. 68 nom pereppoywow sed madtyye- 
veoiav esse dicit (Pythagoras). WHippolytus, Clement, and other | 
Christian writers say perevowpdrworts (‘reincarnation’), which is’ 
accurate but cumbrous. ! 

d2 ‘od trait’ etvar, ‘of the truth of this.’ For the neuter plural cp. 
Riddell, Dig. § 41. 

d7 Kar’ avOpamrav: cp. Meno 76 a5 xara yap mavros oxnpatos rovro Aéyw 
(Riddell, Dig. § 121). Originally card, ¢, gev., is quite neutral in 
meaning, especially in the phrase xara wavrev (Isocr. 15.189 raira... 
kata Tacay Néyopey Tov rexvav), From this use comes the Aristotelian 
katnyopew tt Kata Tivos, ‘to predicate something of anything,’ and 
kara Odov (Jeno 7726), cal’ Grov, kaOddov. 

€1 Gp’: indirect questions are not infrequently introduced by 4pa. 
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Cp. Lach. 185d 9 cxoneiv dpa... ., Meno 93 b 2 1é8e cxomoiper, dpa... 
ep. §26c9 oxeyropueda dpa .. ., and just below e 4. 

€ I  ottwoi: this isexplained by od« G\dodey krA. Cp. 71ag. Socrates 
generalizes the Orphic doctrine that the living are born from the 
dead, and treats it as a case of the principle, maintained by 
Heraclitus, of the generation of opposites from opposites (E. Gr. 
Ph.” p. 186). 

€2 Geos tvyydve dv trootrév m1, ‘everything, that is, which has an 
Opposite,’ equivalent to e § dcos gore Tt evartiopr. 

e kai dAAa 8: pupia «rA. For this way of breaking off an enumeri - 
tion cp. 73d 10; 94b 10 (Riddell, Dig. § 257). 

e€5 Scos...air7d: for the singular pronoun referring to the plura. 
éaats Cp. 104.02 (atrod referring to 4). 

a13  8voyevéoes: if opposites arise from one another, it follows that 
between every pair of opposites (yera£d dpporépav mdvrav rev évartior) 
there must be two drocesses (yevéoes), one by which A arises from B, 
another by which B arises from A. 

b 3 avt&yors kai Oiors, ‘increase and decrease.’ We see from this 
passage that much attention had already been given to accuracy of 
terminology. 

b6  S:axpiverOar Kat ovykpiveoOar, ‘decomposing and combining.’ 
These terms were used by the early natural philosophers to denote 
the analysis of compound bodies into their constituents, and the 
formation of compound bodies out of something more primitive, 
such as what were called at a later date elements (arotyeia). 

b7 «av ei pi ktA. The attempt to construct an accurate fermino- 
logy in any language is sure to reveal gaps. In the E¢hics Aris- 
totle often has to say that the mean, or one or other of the extremes, 
is dvavupov. Cp. Bywater on Poet. 1447 b9. 

Cg ovfuylav, ‘pair’ (originally of oxen or horses). The word may be 
applied, however, to a larger number of things than two. In 
grammar it is a ‘conjugation’, i.e. a class of verbs similarly 
inflected. | 

éyd cor, Eby, épd, 6 Swxparys: for the interlaced order (25a) cp. 
7ob 5%. 

e4 Toiv wepl radra, i.e. roiv rovrwr (mepi ¢. acc. = gen.). 

e 8 otk dvramroSdcopev; ‘shall we not assign it an opposite process 
to balance it?’ 
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€9 yor, Shalt’, ‘lame in one foot’. Cp. the advice of Cimon pire 
rhv “EAAdda yodrv, pyre tiv modw érepdtvya mepudety yeyernperny 
(Plut. Cia. 16). 

€ 13 dvaPidoxerOar, ‘to come to life again.’ Sometimes the verb is 
transitive, ‘to bring to life again’ (e.g. Crifo 48¢5); but in that 
case the aorist is dvaBidcacbar (not dvaBidvat), as below 8gb Io. 

7226 ééxe: 7od 2. 

a Ir Sr ov8’ dblkws wrA., ‘that we were not wrong either —’. Cp. 
63 b8 ndixouy tv, I should be wrong.’ 

A222 ei... pr... dvramodtSoln, ‘unless there were a constant correspon: 
dence.’ The verb is here intransitive, as below b 8. Cp. L. S. 5. uv. 
drodidwpe II. 

bi KvKAw wepudvra: the kikdos rijs yevéoews is Orphic. It was just 
from the Wheel of Birth that redemption (Avo.s) was sought by 
means of purgatory observances (kafappoi). On one of the gold 
plates from Thurii (E. Gr. Ph.? p. 88) the ransomed soul says 
kukdou 5 é&érray BapumevOéos dpyadéoio. Here, of course, the refer- 
ence is to cyclical processes, generally, but that is characteristic of 
the way in which a scientific sense is given to religious ideas 
throughout the passage. 

b2 = ¢dOeid ms, ‘in a straight line’ A rectilinear process is only in one 
direction, a circular has two. 

b 3. kai py dvaxaparo. «tA. The metaphor is taken from the diavios, 
in which the runners turned round the caunrnp and came back to 
the starting-point (Dict. Ant. s.v. Stadium, ii. 693 b). Cp. Aesch. 
Ag. 344 xapwat StavdAov Oarepov K@dAov maduy. 

bg reXevtavra .. . droSelEerev, ‘ would end by making Endymion seem 
a thing of naught (a ‘bagatelle’) by comparison.’ This use of 
aroSeixvupe is fully illustrated in Wyttenbach’s note. Cp. e.g. Plato, 
Phaedr. 278 6 déyov airés... Ta yeypappéva adda drodciéa, Epist. 
vii. 32407 xpvodv drodeiEavras thy éumpocGey wodtreiav, ‘making 
the previous constitution seem like gold by comparison.’ Plut. 
C. Gracch. t awédecEe rods GAous pytopas raidwy pydev Stapépovras, 
Plato, Epis¢. iv. 320 d 6 mapackevdfov rdév re Auxotpyoy éekeivov apyaiov 
drodetE@r Kai roy Kipor, ‘to make them seem out of date by compari- 
son.’ Wyttenbach shows too that Ajpos is regularly used in such 
comparisons. Cp. e.g. Arist. Lys. 860 Anpds €are Tada mpos Kivy- 
ciav, Antiphanes fr. 232 dp’ €ori Ajpos wavra mpos ro xpvoiov; Xen. 
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An. vii. 7. 41 ‘Hpaxneidy Anpos wdvra éddket etvar mpos rb dpyipiov exew 
éx mavros rpérov. The meaning is not ‘to make the story of Endy- 
mion appear an idle tale’, as most editors say. On the contrary, 
it would be all the more credible. 

CI ovSapot av daivorro, ‘he (note change of subject) would be no- 
where,’ an expression taken, like its English equivalent, from the 
race-course. Cp. Gorg. 456b8 ovdapod dv havivat rov iarpdr, ‘the 
doctor would come in nowhere.’ Dem. de Cor. 310 éy ois oiSapod 
av avian yeyoves, ob mparos, ov Sevtepos, ov Tpiros, od Térapros, ov 
MEUMTOS, OVX EKTOS, OVX OTOTTOGOUY, 

C3 xadevSav: just as rotro mdoxe &c. are regularly followed by a 
clause in apposition (cp. 68 e2.), so retro maayew (merovOéva) is 
regularly followed by an infinitive in apposition. Cp. 73b7; 74a 
6;78c2. There is, therefore, no reason for deleting the word with 
Dobree. 

C4 76 tot ’Avakayédpou; cp. Anaxagoras fr. 1 ad init. ‘Opod mavra 
xXpipara qv (E. Gr. Ph.? p.299). There is a similar jesting use of the 
phrase in Gorg. 465d 3 16 rov ’Avagayédpov av wodd qv... dpod dy 
wavra xpjpara epupero ev TO avra. 

dr é&...7rav ddAov, i.e. from some other source than the dead who 
were once alive. 

d8 & tav reOvedtav KtA. It is important to observe that in this 
passage oi refycGres are simply souls existing in the other world. 
They are certainly not dead bodies. All through this argument 
yéveots means the union of soul to body and @dvaros their separa. 
tion. 

er kat rats pév ye tA. These words appear to repeat 63 .¢6, where 
the statement is in place. . 


(2) The doctrine of avapynots ts shown to rest on the theory of 
Forms (72¢3—77a5). 


e€ 3 tirodaBav : cp. Goc 8 z. 
kal Kar’ ékeivov...@ 6 kat kara totrov: the cai means ‘as well as’ 
according to the wadatds Adyos of JOC 5. 
€4 Svod ciwlas Sapa A€yav: it is surely very difficult to regard this 
definite statement as a fiction. The doctrine is also ascribed to 
Socrates in the 1Zexo and the Phaedrus. It is to be noted, further, 
that Cebes speaks of it as one peculiar to Socrates, while Simmias 
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knows very little about it. It did not, therefore, belong to fifth- 
century Pythagoreanism, though there can be little doubt of its 
Orphic and Pythagorean origin. The legend of Pythagoras makes 
a point of his remembering his earlier incarnations, and Empedo- 
cles professed to remember his (E. Gr. Ph.? p. 259, ~. 1). The 
apparent contradiction is to be explained as follows. The scientific 
Pythagoreans of the fifth century had to some extent dropped the 
religious doctrines of their founder (E. Gr. Ph.? pp. 319 sqq.), and 
their teaching was really inconsistent with a belief in the soul’s 
immortality (E. Gr. Ph.’ p. 343). The originality of Socrates seems 
42 have consisted just in this, that he applied the old religious 
doctrine of avdayrynais to science, and especially to mathematical 
science. 

€5 Sr iptv «rd. ‘that our learning is really nothing else than 
reminiscence,’ i.e. that it is simply the process of being reminded 
of what we once knew. It is important to bear in mind that the 
process is one of deing reminded, not merely one of remembering 
or recollection. 

e6 «al kata rotrov repeats and emphasizes kar’ éxeivov ... Tov Adyov 
above (e 3). 

e7 4 viv dvaptpvyonépeOa, ‘what we are now reminded of.’ Cp. 
Meno 81c7 ovdev Oavpucrov... otdyv x elvac adriy (sc. ray yuxiy) 
dvapynoOnvat & ye Kat mpdrepoy nrictato, d 2 év pdvov dvapynobévta—sd 
87 padnow Kadovow avOpwroi—radra wdvra avroy aveupeiv. 

War piv... yevioba, ‘before entering into this human frame.’ Here 
eiSos is practically equivalent to cépa. Cp. 77b7 mplv kai eis 
avOpareoy capa adixécdur. So Symp. 210b2 16 én’ cider Kaddy, 
Phaedr. 24928 d&ias ob év dvOperov cider €Biwaay Biov, Rep. 402d 1 
ey re TH Wuyi... Kal ev ro cide. 

a7 él piv Adye (sc. drodecixyutat)...a10émata... We regularly 
find érera (usually without dé) in the sense of ‘secondly’ after 
mparov pev... ‘firstly’. This fixes the meaning of évt \dy@ here. 
It does not mean ‘to sum up’, as it does above 65d 13, but ‘ by 
one argument’. I think Mr. R. G. Bury is right in holding (C7ass. 
Rev. xx, p. 13) that the process émi ra dtaypdppara aye is opposed 
to, rather than included in, the process xaAés épwrav, and I would 
illustrate his point further from Zheaet. 165 a1 wets 5é was Oarroyv 
ék Tov WiASy Adyav (arguments without diagrams) mpds Thy yewperpiay 
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arevevoapev. I am also inclined to accept his reading mpé@rop for 
evi, though it is not absolutely necessary. The use of a’, 8, y’ as 
numerals has certainly affected the reading in several passages of 
Plato. In any case this is better than altering éretra to éwei rot 
with Heindorf. 

avrol, ‘of themselves.’ Cp. 64a5. 

dp0ds Adyos, ‘a right account of the matter.’ An dvoyua is dpGdv 
when applied to something which we are justified in applying 
it to (cp. 69d2z.). In the same way a Adyos or statement is 
op6és when it expresses the truth. The rendering ‘right reason’? is 
misleading ; for it suggests that Adyos is a mental ‘faculty’. 

émt +d Staypdppara: this seems a fairly certain reference to Meno 
82 b9sqq., where Socrates questions a slave about a geometrical 
diagram, in order to prove that padyots Is avdpynots. No doubt, if 
we hold this doctrine and its proof to be genuinely Socratic, the 
reference to the Jeno is less certain; but, on the whole, Plato 
seems to indicate that, as he has already treated it elsewhere, he 
need not repeat the proof here. 

Karyyopet, ‘it is proof positive’ (Riddell, Dig. § 97), ‘it is mani- 
fest’ (velut passim occurrunt édndaoe, mpoonpaivet, Seiker ef id genus 
alia, Heindorf). The verb xarnyopeiv is used just like the Latin 
arguere (L.S.s.v. II) and might very well take the impersonal’ 
construction of dnAovv, for which cp. Gorvg. 483d 2 dyAot bé ratra 
roddaxod Sri odrws Zxet, If the verb is personal we must supply 


6 dyov ent ra Staypdppara, which is not satisfactory. 


b 6 


b7 


b 8 


avtTd... TOOTO... Tabety... dvapvyoOjvat, ‘to have done to me the 
very thing we are speaking of, namely, to be reminded.’ The MSS. 
have padeiy, and madeiy is a conjecture of Heindorf’s (not of Serranus, 
as Stallbaum says). The words are constantly confused; for in 
uncial writing M is very like I, both being written without lifting’ 
the pen. This is one of the comparatively few corrections in the 
text of the Phaedo which may be called certain, though it is not 
adopted in the most recent edition (Wohlrab, 1908). Cp. Gorg. 
505 C3 atros rovro mdoxor wept ob 6 Adyos ori, KodaCépevos. 

dvapvyo Piva: in apposition to rovro mudeiy. Cp. 7203 %. 

émexelpyoe Aéyerv, ‘attacked the proof.’ We see here the begin- 
nings of the use of émyetpeiy as a technical term of dialectic. Cp, 
also émyeipnua. 
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C1 et rls rt dvapvncOhoerat, ‘if a man is to be reminded of a thing.’ 
Cp. 72e7 2. 

C5 tpémp rorovre, ‘in such a way as this.’ Here rowovros refers for- 
ward, and the explanation of it is introduced by the question and 
answer ‘What way do I mean? This.’ For similar rhetorical 
interrogations see Riddell, Dig. § 325. 

c6 édv tis t Erepov xtA. Here we have a careful psychological 
analysis of what is meant by ‘being reminded’. A modern treatise 
would say ‘If a man, having seen A (ti é€repov) ... also thinks 
of B’. The reading rt: €repoy is sufficiently well attested (T), and 
the double dAdo is used in the same way below 74.c13, while the 
other reading, wzpdrepoy (B), is easily accounted for and yields no 
satisfactory sense. Recent editors mostly adopt mpcrepov and then 
enclose it in square brackets. 

4 twa dAAnv aicOyow AaPBov, equivalent to 7 rim GAA aicOnoe 
aic@dépevos, but Plato avoids the juxtaposition of cognate words. 
The same phrase is used below 76 a 2. 

C7 =p pévov éxetvo yv@ KrA., ‘not only apprehends A, but also thinks 
of B.’ 

C8 9 of pi 4 adi emorfpy: this is an important reservation. Certain 
things, notably opposites, must be known together or not at all 
(r&v évayrioy pla émornun). It proves nothing that odd reminds us 
of even, or that darkness reminds us of light; for in this case the 
knowledge of the one is ipso facto knowledge of the other. 

Cg ‘odro: internal object of dvepyna bn (cp. 72€7 2.) and antecedent 
of od, ‘that he was reminded of that which he thought of (B).’ The 
words of ri évvotav dae refer to dda Kal Erepov evvonay above. 

Suxalws is used much like dpéds. Cp. aarti #. 

d6 wacxover totTo : followed as usual by a clause in apposition. 
Cp. 68 e 3%. 

dz éyaoav: empirical (‘gnomic’) aorist. Cp. 113 d 3. 

év 79 Siavolg éAcPov: equivalent to ¢verdnoay, but with more em- 
phasis on the ingressive force of the aorist. 

76 etS0s, ‘the bodily form.’ Cp. 73a1%. 

d8  -odro: pred. ‘and reminiscence is just this’, Cp. 75d lo. 

d mohAduts . .. dvepvioOn : empirical aorist with temporal adverb. 
Gildersleeve, S. C. G. § 259. 

d10 «al dAAa wou pupla ktA. Cp. 7oe3% 
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dir pévrorvi Ala: cp. 68b7 2. 

e 5  twaov yeypappévov, ‘a painted horse.’ This is a more complex case. 
We are reminded of B not by A, but by an image of A, which we 
may call a. 

@€Q airod Sipplou: Simmias as opposed to the picture of Simmias. 
In this case we are reminded of A by a, or of B by & This is the 
case described just below as dq’ dyuoiwy, the two first being dad 
dvopoiwv, It is for the sake of this distinction that the point is 
elaborated. 

7426 évvoelv: in apposition to mpoamdoyxetv, cp. 72¢3% When aman 
is reminded of A by a or of B by 4, an additional thought neces- 
sarily presents itself to his mind, the thought of the presence or 
absence of any deficiency in the likeness of a or to Aor B. This 
thought is only forced upon us when we are reminded dq’ épotwr. 

etre vt éANeltren TodTo ... éxeivov..., ‘whether this (a or 3) falls 
short in any respect of that of which he has been reminded by it 
(A or B).’ The intransitive use of ¢\Acimew was familiar in Pytha- 
gorean geometry. Cp. Proclus, zm Ezcl. J, p. 419 (Friedlein) "Eort 
Bev apxata, haciy of wept roy Evdnpov, xat rns tev Uvayopeiwy Movons 
evpnpara tava, 7 Te TapaBony Td xwptov kal H bmepBor} Kal 7 EAXeuWrs. 
The use of the words farabola, hyperbola, and ellipse in Conic 
Sections comes from this, but Conics are post- Platonic. 

aQ apév wou ktA, Cp. 65d 42. ~ 

We have seen already that the ‘forms’ (what we'really mean 

«when we speak of ‘triangle’, ‘right’, ‘ beautiful’, &c.) are not per-~ 
ceptible by the senses, but can only be apprehended by thought. 

We are now introduced to a second point in the theory. The 
‘forms’ are ¢yZes (mapadetypara) to which particular sensible things 
approximate more or less closely. A given triangle is never what 
we really mean by ‘triangle’, nor a right action what we really 
mean by right. 

According to this view, particular sensible things are pipjpuara or 
eixdves Of the ‘forms’, There is ample evidence that a doctrine like 
this was held by the later Pythagoreans (E. Gr. Ph.? pp. 353 sqq.). 

av elvar icov ... attd +6 toov: we speak of sticks and stones being 
‘equal’, but this is not the equality with which arithmetic and 
geometry deal. We only call them equal at all because they 
remind us of what we really mean by ‘equal’. This is something 
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different (érepév 71), ‘ over and above’ all these things (wapd wdvta 
taira), which is ‘just the equal’ (av76 16 igor). 

br pévro. vy Af(a): cp.65d6%. Simmias was nat -familiar with 
the doctrine of Reminiscence, but now he feels at home once more. 

b2  airé 6 éorv: W adds icov and so do the margins of B and T. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary, but gives the full technical expression 
for this kind of reality, ‘the what it is by itself’, ‘the just what 
it is’, 

b 4. & &v vuv8i eAéyopev: we certainly have an exact scientific know- 
ledge (émiatnun) of equality, but we have seen (65d 9) that equality 
cannot be perceived by the senses, These, then, are not the source 
of our knowledge. Sensible objects only remind us of equality. 
But we cannot be reminded of a knowledge which we never 
possessed. 

b8 +@ pév...7o8' of: there is an ancient variant rére (i.e. roré) pev... 
tore (i.e. rore) & ov, Either reading gives a good sense. Sticks 
and stones sometimes seem equal and sometimes unequal to the 
same persons, and they appear equal to one person, unequal to 
another. This shows that the ‘really equal’ (airé & gor toov) is 
something different. 

C1 avrd rd ida: things that are ‘just equal’. There is no difficulty 
about the plural. When Euclid says (4%. 1) Ta té atré toa kai 
addAnAots eoriv toa, he is not speaking of sticks or stones, but of aira 
ra toa. Cp. aira ra dyoa, Parm.12gbi1. The two angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle are an instance of avra ra ica. 

C4 ‘atta... 7d ioa: the sticks and stones mentioned above, not aira 
ra ica, 

CII Oixotv ... d 3 Havv pév otv: this step in the argument is not, 
perhaps, strictly necessary, and some critics would bracket the 
words. It must be observed, however, that they serve to make the 
proof that our knowledge of the equal is reminiscence clearer, by 
reminding us of the preceding discussion. The equality of sticks 
and stones must either be like or unlike real equality, but in either 
case it is different from it, and our conception of real equality 
therefore corresponds to the account already given of reminiscence. 
Socrates does not assume at this stage that the equality of sticks 
and stones is ‘like’ real equality. That is the next step in the 
argument. 
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C13. ws dv...: dummodo, ‘so long as’... For the formulawhich 

follows cp.73c6; 76a2. 

d2 _ airé, ‘the process in question.’ 

d4 w tovodrov refers forward. The fact here noted indicates that we 
have to do with dvdpynots ad’ épotov. Cp. 74a 5. 

d6 4 évdetr écelvou.. . 4 odSév; ‘do they fall short of it atall.. .or not?? 
For the rare use of evdeiy as equivalent to éAAcivey cp. Rep. 345d 4 dos 
y av pydev evden rod motpenky etvat, 529d 1 rav Oe adAnOivdav word 
evdetv. There is no need, then, to read éxeivp with Madvig. 

d7 +6 rovotrov etvar ofov rd tov, ‘in being such as the equal.’ For 
the dative of that in which one is deficient cp. Thuc. ii. 87. I 77... 
mwapackeuy évdens éyévero, Isocr. Paneg. 105 rovs rais ovcias évdee- 
arépovs. Owing to a misunderstanding of this construction late 
MSS. insert py after ro, and various conjectures have been proposed 
by modern critics. 

dQ BotAcrar... etvat, ‘aims at being.’ The phrase is often used to 
express a /endency, especially by Aristotle. 

€ 1 [icvov]: this seems a clear case of an ‘adscript’ which has crept 
into the text. Though it is in W it is not translated in the version 
of Aristippus, who has simply Zale esse guale tllud. 

e2 avddtepov, ‘ inferior.’ 

€ 3. evdeearépws Be Exerv, ‘ but of which it falls short.’ The relative od 
cannot be repeated after g, though atroi might have been added. Cp. 
65a5 7. ‘ 

‘€Q ‘AvayKatov dpa... mpoedévar: the point of the argument is that we 
could not judge the equality of sticks and stones to be defective 
unless we were in possession of a standard by which to judge them. 
Sensible things could never furnish us with such a standard, there- 
fore we must have derived it from some other source. 

75a2 épéyerar: equivalent to BovArera, 74.49. 
a7  tavtév 8 «rd., “I count all these as the same thing’ (for the 
purposes of the present argument, as appears from the reply). Cp. 
Meno 75€2 mdavra taita tairéy tt eyo" icas S ay piv Upddixos 
diaéporro. 

Qari ’AAAdpivby «7A. It can only be from the senses that our judgement 
of the inferiority of sensible objects originates, and yet that judge- 
ment implies previous knowledge of the standard by which we 
judge them and find them inadequate. 
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br 7a éy vats aicOjoeowv, sc. toa. The phrase is modellcd on the 

common ev dP8ad pots. 
éxelvov ... 100 8 éortv icov: for the terminology cp. 74b 22. and 
below d2 x. . 

b 4  IIpé ro0 dpa dptacOar xtA. The reasoning is quite sound, as we 
shall see if we remember that we should never call sticks or stones 
equal at all, unless we knew clearly what we meant by equality. 

t&dXa aicOdverOar, ‘make use of our other senses’; for rdAda is 
internal accusative (Riddell, Dig. § 2). 

b6 14 é tav aicOhoewv is substituted for ra év rats alcOjoeow under 
the influence of dvotsev. This is simply a case of the ‘attraction’ 
of prepos:tions with the article by verbs of motion. Cp. 76d9; 
109 e 4. 

b7 avoicev, ‘to refer. Reference to a standard is_ regularly 
expressed by avadbépew mpis..., referread... Cp. 76d9. 

om seems to be used as if dvadéporres évvojcey had preceded 
instead of dvoicey. Vahlen (i. 489) proposes to insert cai évvonvety 
before ér. 

tmpoOupetrar, ‘do their best,’ a still more picturesque way of ex- 
pressing Zendency than Bovderat or dpéyerat above. 

mwavra, SC. Ta éy tais aiaOnoecw ica. 

b‘1o —_-yevéprevor e80Us, ‘immediately upon birth.’ 

CI pd tovTwv: before we saw, heard, &c. 

Cc ek... éxovres éyevépeOa, sc. airyy, ‘if we were born with it,’ ie. 
the knowledge of the equal. 

CQ 10 petLov kat 76 ZAatrov: the knowledge of ré icov implies these ; 
for together they make up its opposite, rd ducoy, and ray éevaytioy 
pia emtornpy. 

CII wept atrod rod kadodntA. We see here how the theory originated 
in mathematics, and was thence transferred to what we call morals 
and aesthetics. The beautiful and the good resemble the equal in 
this, that they are nowhere perfectly realized. 

d2 ols émodpayfopeOard., ‘on which we set the seal of aird 6 Zor. 
Here again we have ‘ we’ in connexion with a technical term, and 
this implies the work of aschool. Cp.65d4. For the metaphor 
cp. Polit, 258¢ 5 (rj woditixn) piay (id€ar) émirdppayicacba, Philed, 
26d 1 émodpayioGévta TO tov paddov kat evavyrion yéve. 

a6 “aird & fon”, ‘the just what it is’: so I have ventured to 
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write for the rotro 6 gor: of the MSS. Iamblichus has simply ro 6 
€ort, and it seems to me that ré must be right. The reading which 
I have given accounts sufficiently for the others. Most editors 
write rovro, 6 éort. 
d2_ «ai év rats épwrhceow Ktr.: i.e. Seadeydpevor, for question and 
answer are the two sides of the Socratic dialectic. We see from 
78d1 that this phrase also was technical in the Socratic school. 
Cp. Crito 50c8 émedy Kat ciwOas ypyobat to épwrav re Kal dro- 
kpiverOat, Rep. 534.49 (Starexrixn) €& hs epwray te Kat dmoxpiver Oat 
otoi r Evovrat. 
d7 El... &&dororve pi EmAcAjopeda, ‘unless we forget them on 
each occasion’ of our birth. The doctrine of radcyyevecia seems to 
be implied by éxdorore and det yiyver@a. (‘to be born on each 
occasion’) below. There would be no room for reminiscence unless 
birth involved forgetting. Heindorf proposed to insert yeyvdpevoe 
after é€xaorore to make this clear; but we may easily ‘under- 
stand’ it. 
dg Acafévraxri., ‘having acquired knowledge of a thing, to have it 
and not to have lost it.’ €yewv cai uy amoAwdexévat is an instance of 
‘polar expression’. Cp. 86 a5 ére elvae . . . Kai pn amoNwdévat. 
dro émorhpys daroBodny, ‘loss of knowledge’ (dadA\vju and dro8dd\X\o 
, are synonyms in this sense). For other definitions of A476 cp. 
Sym. 208 a4 AnOn yap emornpys eEodos, Phileb. 33€3 art yap 
AnOn pynpns €E0d0s. 
€2 Ei... yryvopevor amwdioapev, ‘if we lost it in the process of 
birth.’ 
€ 3 wept atta: here aird means simply ‘the things in queStion’. Cp. 
6oc1; 76c2. There is no need to read raira with W; for the 
reference is plain. . ; 
€ 4 piv: the use of mpivy as an adverb almost unexampled in prose 
(except with the article). 
€5 oixeiav . . . émorhpynv dvahapBavev, ‘to recover knowledge 
which is our own.’ This is the real meaning of the whole doctrine, 
which can only be adequately expressed in a mystical form. The 
mystery of knowledge is the same as the mystery of love. It is 
a ‘mystical union ’ with what at first seems alien (d\Aorpiov), but is in 
time recognized to be our very own. 
€7 6p0as: cp. 62b2z. 
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76 a1  ‘* i8ovta ktX. These participles are subordinate to aicOdpevor, 
‘whether by sight or hearing or any other sense.’ 

a5 wavres is opposed to ots hapyer pavOdvey and repeated below b 8. | 
We must not, therefore, read zavrés. 

a6 ov8év dAN’ H, ‘nothing but.” The phrase ddd’ # is used after 
negatives and treated as a single word (cp. 68b4). It is wrong to 
write ddd’ (for G\Ao) as is shown by 81b 4 pydev dAdo... GAN’ })..,, 
97d 2 ovdev GANo... adn? FH... 

D5  So0dvar Adyov, ‘to give an account of it.’ This is the mark of the 
Ouadextixds. Cp. Rep. 534. b 37H kal Suadexrixdy Kadeis Tov Adyov Exdotov 
AapBavovra rijs obcias (cp. 78 d1); Kal rov py exovta, Kad’ doov av pi 
€x7 Adyov avr@ tre Kal GdA@ Oiddvat, Kara ToTodTOY vouY rept ToUTOU Ov 
does Exe ; 

bog dv ved: éAéyonev, sc. rod taov, Tod Kadovd, Tod ayabod, &c. 
bir aprov tyvicdde, ‘this time to-morrow.’ It seems to me that, if 
Plato originated the theory, he could not possibly have put this 
statement into the mouth of Simmias. Cp. Prot. 336 b 8, where 
Alcibiades says rot O€ d:akéyeoOar oids 7 eivat kai érioracbat Ad-yov 
te dovvat kat Oéfacba Oavpdgoip dv et re dvOparav mapaxepel 
(S@xparns). 
C12 év dvOpeTov etSa, ‘in human form.’ We see from the next words 
how close eéSos in such phrases comes to the meaning of capa. 
Cp. 73a1%. 
kai povyaw elxov, ‘and had intelligence.” For the sense of 
dpdvnots here cp. 7ob4. The doctrine of dyvduynots gives the 
first indication of the intelligence of the disembodied soul. 

dr év mol ddd@ xpive 5 SC.) €v 7G TOD yiyverOar. The interrogative 
moim is not a mere equivalent of ri. It always expresses feeling of 
some sort, surprise, scorn, or incredulity. Here we may reproduce 
the effect by saying, ‘ And at what other time do we lose it, pray?’ 

d2 dpm: 754. 

d 8 & @pvdoctpev det, ‘the things we are always talking of.” Once more 
we have the ‘ we’ which implies that this doctrine was perfectly 
familiar to the school. 

dg _ ovtcia: cp. 65d 13 2. 

7a é tT&v aicOhoewv: Cp. 75D6 7. 
dvahépopev: cp. 757 7. 
EL fperépav otoav: equivalent to oikeiay above 75€ 5. 
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/ €2 \ ratra, sc. rd év tais aicdncecw. 
_—-. obtws Sorep «al, ‘in just the same way that’, ‘just as surely as’. 
€ 3. tadra, sc. kaddv ré re xrh. There is no real difficulty in the fact 
that radra here and in the next line has a different reference from 
ravra ine2. The reference is quite plain in all three cases. 
e4 addas ... eipnpévos, ‘spoken in vain’, ‘this argument will go for 
nothing’. Cp. 115d 5 dAdos déyerr. Cp. L.S. 5. vu. dddos II. 3. 
-e@Q és xadév: this phrase can hardly have any other than its usual 
meaning ofportunely. Cp. Meno 8969 «is xadov tiv "Avutos mape~ 
_ kabéfero, Symp. 174e5 eis kadov fixers, and often. The phrase is 
purely adverbial, and it is not correct to say, with most editors, that 
it is explained by the words eis ré éuotws eivar xrd., which depend 
directly on xaragpevyet. 

Katadevye, ‘is taking refuge.’ The Adyos or argument is over 
and over again spoken of as the thing hunted (cp. 63a2., and 
below 88dg~.). I take the meaning to be that it has ‘taken cover’ 
very conveniently for us who are hunting tt. From Rep. 432bsq. . 
we see that the idea is that of a hare or other animal taking refuge 
in a bush (6dpvos), which the huntsmen surround so that it cannot 
escape (Adam’s note zz /oc.). When the argument is proved, it is 
caught. Cp. Lys¢s 218 c 4 eya:por, Samep Onpevris tis, Zxov dyarnras 
& €Onpevdpny. 

741 éSpolws, ‘in the same way’, ‘just as surely’, equivalent to otras 
Gomep kai... ours kai above (76 €2). 

a5 dmrodéexrar, ‘the demonstration is adequate.’ The words ¢porye 

doxet are parenthetical, and do not affect the construction. Cp. 

108d8. The omission of doxet in TW is an attempt to normalize 

the construction. The answer shows that doxeZ is right; for it is 

the only word that can be supplied after Ti dé 64) KéByre; 


(3) Zhe doctrines of raduyyeveota and dvapyno.s afford an incom- 
plete demonstration until they are combined (77a6—]7745). 


a8 ‘Inavas, sc. drodéSeaxrat. Simmias and Cebes point out, however, 
that the argument from dvdprnots only proves the antenatal existence 
of the soul, not its survival after death. Socrates replies that we 
must take the argument from dvrarddoors and that from davdpryois 
together. At the same time, he admits that a more thorough 
discussion is: required. 
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b 3. évéorynev, ‘there is ‘still the objection.’ This is originally an 
agonistic metaphor; for évorfvai is ‘to stand up to’. Cp. Lysias, 
3. 8 ebOvs pe Turret éemexeipnoev’ éretdy O€ adrov jpuvduny évords . «., 
Isocr. 5. 39 evornvat rois eipnyévors. Hence comes the technical 
use of évoraots (Zustantia) in dialectics of an ‘objection’ to an 
argument (emexeipnua). Plutarch uses the word for the tribunes’ 
ZnLervCeSSLO. 

b 4  dmas pi}... StackeSdvvuTat «TA. For the use of das py after verbs 
of fearing instead of un cp. below 84 b5. There are four or five 
instances of this construction in Plato. The verb is subjunctive 
and has long v, but the termination should not be accented -drat as 
if it were contracted from -inrat. It is really an older form of the 
subjunctive (Kiihner-Blass, § 281.3). So diaoxeddnvow, 77 e1, and 
the opt. m7yvuro, 118 a2. ; 

b 6  dAdobév wobev, ‘from some other source’ than from the souls in 
the other world which have come there from this (the évOevde dduxd- 
pevat of 7oc6). I formerly read dudOev wobéy with Bekker; but, 
apart from the fact that the regular phrase is dudéev yé mofev, I now 
think the meaning is settled by 72d 1 éx yey rav Gh\Awy, where see 

note. 

CI  EtAéyas«tA. For the interlaced order cp. 7ob5” 

cs Tédos.. . Gav, zg. redeia ExerGat, ‘to be complete. Cp. rédos 
AapBavew, redos emBeiva, &c. In Greek philosophy the word réAos 
always implies the idea of completion or full growth. An animal 
or plant réXos ¢yee when its growth is complete, when it is full 
grown. B has éyew for éEev, which would be equally correct. 
It is impossible to draw any distinction between the two con- 
structions. For the fut. inf. in this use cp. eg. Ref. 567b 8 ef 
perder GpEeuv. 

c¥7 Katviv, ‘even as it is.’ The sense of vov is thé same as in the 
common viy 6¢..., wumc vero ..., * but, as it is.’ 

ouvOetvat. .. els radrév, ‘to combine the present argument (viz. 
that the soul exists and is conscious before our birth) with the 
argument we assented to before it.’ 

d5 ep Aéyere, ‘the point you mention.’ This reading comes from 
a late MS. and is probably due to conjecture alone. It gives, how- 
ever, a much better sense than the dep Aéyerat of the oldest MSS., 
which is supposed to mean ‘as is said’, i.e. ‘as I say’. We should 
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certainly expect Srep Néyo in that sense, and the confusion of -re 
and -rat is common; both being pronounced alike. 


(4) Practical Application.—We must rid ourselves of the fear 
of death at ail costs (77 d5-—78 b 4). 


This digression (cp. 78 a 10) marks the end of the First pennant 
and leads up to the Second. 
d6 Sampayparetoacbar, ‘to discuss thoroughly.’ Cp. below 95€9 and 
the use of mpaypareia above 63 a1. | | 
d7 78 tév malSv, ‘as children do.” That the phrase does not 
necessarily mean ‘as children say’, is shown e.g. by Xen. Cec. 16. 7 
GvepynoOnv ro TaOY dduewr, which in the context must mean ‘ what 
fishermen do’. 
er SacKxeddvvuow is probably subjunctive and to be pronounced with 
long v (cp.77b42.). The indicative would not be so appropriate ; 
for the fear refers to the future. If the verbs were indicative, we 
should have to render ‘lest the wind puffs it away and scatters it’ 
on each occasion when.it issues from the body. 
e2  &vypeydrA@ tii mvedpan, ‘ina high wind,’ the regular phrase. So 
péyas mvet 6 dvepos. This clause is, of course, a humorous addition 
to the theory. 
€ 3. as SedrdTwv, sc. yoy, in spite of the fact that strict grammar 
would require dedidras in agreement with jpas, the unexpressed 
object of dvaveidery. The genitive apseinies is often used in this way. 
Cp. Riddell, Dig. § 274. 
e 4. paddov 8, vel potius, ‘or rather,’ the regular phrase in intro- 
ducing a correction. — 
pf belongs to dedidray, but is anticipated for emphasis. A strik- 
ing -instance of this is Grito 4749 weOdpevor pr) tH TOY éraidvTev 
dd&n. 
es & iptv, ‘in us. It is RECA Y to state this, as it has been sug- 
gested that the words mean . ‘among us’ and refer to Apollodorus ! ! 
This makes nonsense of the passage. The ‘child in us’ is often 
referred to by later Platonist writers like Porphyry, Themistius, and 
Simplicius (cp. Wryttenbach's note). 
- Sens differs from és as gui with the subjunctive from gwz with 
the indicative. Its use here is justified by the preceding tis. 
€6 wapa petameiav was. conjectured by Heindorf, and is now known 
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to be the reading of W. It is far better than the meipdpeba meibew 
of BT ; for it resumes weipé dvareibey above with a slight variation 
which is quite in Plato’s manner. 
€ 7° 7d poppodixea, ‘bugbears.’ Mopy® (whose full name was Mop- 
podvKn) was a she-goblin used, like ’Akké, "Eumovea, and Ada to 
frighten naughty children. Cp. Theocritus xv. 40 otk d&6 rv, réxvoy, 
Moppo, ddxver tnmos, Xen. Hell. iv. 4.17 poBeicba rods medracrds, 
donep popudvas ratddpia, Lucian, Philops. 2 maisev ert tiv Moppa 
kai thv Aduwav Sedidrov, According to-the Platonic Lexicon of 
Timaeus, poppodixera were marks, ra @oBepa rois maol mpocwreia. 
The verb poppodtitrecOa is used in Crito 46c4 and Gorg. 
473 d 3. , 
e8 émngdev, cxcantare, ‘to sing charms’ (carmina, ér@dai). Socrates 
makes an elaborate use of this idea in Charm. 155 eSqq., Cp. esp. 
15723 OcpaneverOa dé thy yruyny yn (Zadpokis), © paxdpte, ém@dais 
tio, ras & ém@das Tavras Tovs Adyous elvyat Tovs Kadous’ ex dé TAY roL0v- 
Tov Adywv €v rais Wuyais cappooiyny eyyiyvecbat, fs eyyevopévns Kal 
mapovons padtoy 7dn eivar rHY Uyieay Kat TH Kepady Kal ro Go caopare 
mopite. The ascription of this to the Thracian Zalmoxis shows it to 
be Pythagorean; for Herodotus tells us (iv. 95) that Zalmoxis (or 
Zamolxis) had been a slave of Pythagoras (E. Gr. Ph? p. 93), and 
it goes well with what we know of the Pythagorean musical xaOapo:s 
(cp. 61a 37.). Socrates also used the term in connexion with his 
pateurixn (Zheaet. 149 d 1). 
€Q ws dv eLemaonre, ‘till you have charmed it out of him.’ This is 
another conjecture of Heindorf’s which has been confirmed by 
fuller knowledge of the MSS.; for it is actually found in a Vienna 
MS. and virtually in TW. The reading of B is é&tdonra, and it 
appears from the margin of W that this was an ancient variant. It 
cannot, of course, be passive ; but we might supply vis as its subject. 
‘One must sing charms... till one has healed him.’ 
78 a 3 IloAAy...% “EAAds, wide enough, for instance, to include Southern 
Italy, where the Pythagoreans were once more becoming powerful. 
_ For this use of wodvs cp. the Homeric wodAy yaia, woAd? xopn (2. 
Xxill. 520), Thuc. vii. 13. 3 woAdy 8 7 Sexedia, Theocr. xxii. 156 woAAy 
To. Sraptn, woAAY 8 immpdartos "HXxs. 
&4 ‘td t&v BapBapwv yévy: Socrates is no doubt thinking primarily of 
Thracians and Phrygians. The Orphic ‘orgia’ came from th 
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former, the Corybantic ‘purifications’ from the latter. Plato 
regarded the distinction between Hellenes and barbarians as an 
unscientific division of mankind (Polzt. a62d1sqq.), but it: was 
revived by Aristotle. 

a6 eis St dv edxaipdrepov: this is the reading of T and seems far 
better than the variant eis ér: dvayxaidrepov. The corruption is 
an extremely easy one, and the omission of dy in the variant is, to 
say the least of it, hard to justify, while the insertion of dv after 
ért would spoil the rhythm. Of course edxapérepov is the com- 

parative adverb, not the adjective. 

ay kal adtods pet’ dAAnAOv, * by yourselves too’ (as well as by 
questioning Hellenes and barbarians), ‘along with one another ’ (for 
joint ‘search is the true Socratic method). We cannot take per’ 
dXAnkov to mean ‘among yourselves’ as some do. Apart from the 
unheard-of sense thus given to perd c. gen., the pronoun d\Aniov 
excludes.such a rendering. We should have had ép piv abrois. 

a8 iows yip av wrA. The usual hint that QOrpheotelestae and 
Corybantic xafaprai are not to be taken too seriously. Cp. 69 
C4 | 

210 6 Tatta... imdpte, ‘that shall be done’, ‘you may count on that’. 
For the interlaced order cp. job 5 2. 


Second Proof of Immortality (78 b 4—84. b 8). 


This proof is based, not upon ancient doctrines, but on a con- 

sideration of the soul’s own nature, which is shown to resemble that 

} of:the eternal forms. From this we may infer that, like them, it is 
indissoluble. 

b 5 éavrods is an emphatic dAAnAovs. 

b 6 +6 StacKeSavvuc8ar is better attested than the rov dtackedavvva lat 
( of B.. We have seen (72c¢ 3.) that rotro mdcyew takes an infini- 
_ tive in apposition. The article is added in this case because 7é 
| mados. precedes. 

b.7 Kal 7@ rolw Twi (od) : some of the early editors deleted kai TO TOLD 
rwi as.a tautology; but the pronoun zérepoy in b 8 shows that two. 
kirids. of things have been distinguished. We must therefore add 

' of with Heindorf, though it appears in no MS. and Olympiodorus. 
did not read it ; for he tries to get rid of the tautology by taking the 
fitst r@ motp revi of things and the second of persons. , 
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b& = «étepov, ‘ which of the two,’ not ‘whether’. 
bog  OGappety 4 SeSvévar, ‘ to fear or not to fear.’ Cp. 63e 10%, 


(1) Only that ts dissoluble which is compostte, and the things which 
are constant and invariable ave not composite. Further, the 
things which are constant and invariable are invisible. We 
have to ask, then, whether the soul belongs to the class of in- 
visible, constant and invariable, non-composite things, or to 
that of visible, variable, composite, and therefore dissoluble 
things (78 c1—8oc 1). 


CI TH... cuvbéry dvr dioa: if we take these words together with — 
Wyttenbach, they add a fresh touch to r@ owvrebévr.. That sug- 
gests an artificial combination ; this refers to what is essentially 
and from the nature of the case composite. The addition of 
the participle dvr. indicates that this is the construction and 
makes it very unnatural to take dice: rpoonxe: together, as many 
editors do. 

C2 otto macyev, SiarpeOfvar: cp. 7203”. The verbs ovvribévat, 
‘compound,’ d:atpeiy, ‘ divide,’ are the regular opposites. 

TavTY Yep cuvereOy: e.g., if it is a compound of the four ‘ele- 
ments’, it will be divided into these. 

C6 xara tatra Kai dSocatrws, ‘constant and invariable.’ We see that 
this is the sense from the dAdor dAdos, which is the opposite of 
aoavros, and pndérore kata taird, which is opposed to xara raird. 
Cp. d2; 80b2. 

c7 va 8 ddAor’ dAdos: the familiarity of the term may excuse: 
the ellipse of €yovra and make it unnecessary to read 4 for rd with 
Heindorf. . 

€8 -raira 8 oivlera: for the resumptive demonstrative with dé 
cp. e.g. Lach. 194d 2 4 dé duabis, ratra 5é kaxés. So below 80d8; 
8rb8s mg e 5. 

G1 % oteta fs Adyov Sidopev rod civar, ‘the reality the being of which 
we give account of. The hyperbaton of didouey has misled the. 
commentators here. We must take Adyov rod elva: together as 
equivalent to Adyov r7s ovcias or ‘ definition’, and as governing the 
genitive 7s. For Aéyos rijs otaias cp. Rep. 534 b 3 7 Kai dcadexrixdy 
kaheis roy Adyoy éxdorouv AauBavoyra ris ovcias; The meaning, then, 
is simply ‘ the reality which we define’. When we define ‘triangle’, 
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it is not this or that triangle, but aivé 6 dart Tpiywyov, ‘just what is 
_ triangle,’ that finds expression in our definition. 

dx Kat épwrdvres cat daroxpivdpevor, 2.97. duadreydpevor, cp. 75 d 2 x. 
In the dialectic process. it is by question and answer that definitions 
are reached. When we ask ri éort; the answer is a Adyos rijs 
ovolas. 

d 3. attd &xaerov 3 comw, ‘what any given thing itself is’ or ‘1s by 

itself’, ‘just what a given thing is’, Cp. 74b2z. | 
d4 +6 év, ‘the real,’ is added to suggest the opposition of eiva: and 
yiyver Oa. 
sd 5 «= povoatSés Sv adto Kad’ atré, ‘being uniform if taken alone by it- 
self.” I regard airé xaé’ airé as a reservation here. The triangle, 
for instance, has more than one eidos. There are equilateral, 
isosceles, and scalene triangles. But none of these etdy enter into 
the definition of the triangle simply as such. 
d1o Tt 8 rav woAAGv KTA. (Riddell, Dig. § 27), ‘what of the many 
beautiful things ?? as opposed to 7rd atré 6 gort addy. It is clear 
that we cannot retain both caAév here and 7 xad@y in e 1, and most 
editors bracket the former. This, however, commits us to the view 
that there are ¢«i5y of men, horses, and clothes, which is a point that 
has not been referred to, and which raises certain difficulties which 
do not concern us here. It is hard to believe that indrea would 
have been mentioned at all except as an instance of ra woAAG Kadd. 
I therefore take Ti dé ray wod\d@v kahav .. . # toov together, and 
regard ‘ people, horses, and clothes’ as examples of the first, just as 
‘sticks and stones’ might be given as examples of the second. It 
is only as.instances of xadd that people, horses, and clothes can be 
said to be éuavupa ro Kad@ (Cp. € 2 7.). 
€ 1 sowrtvrav: i.e. kai\av. This, I take it, has caused the interpolation 
of } Kaddv. 

€ 2. wévrav TSv exelvors Spovipov, ‘all the (other) things (besides cada 
_and ica). which bear the same name as those,’ i.e. as airéy éxacrov 
6 éort. For this way of expressing the relationship between ra 
mwoA\Ad €xacra and avré 6 éorw éxacroy cp. Parm.133d2 Ta... map’. 
piv radra épovupa bvra éxeivois. Observe the tendency to use raira 

of the ‘many’ and éxeiva of the ‘ideas’. 
“av todvavtiov éxelvois, ‘just the opposite to these,’ i.e. to airé ra 
caddy, &e. What we call ‘ beautiful things’ or ‘ equal things’ are 
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constant neither to themselves nor to one another. As we have seen 
(74 b 8), they do not appear beautiful or equal to different people, 
or even to the same person at different times. | 

71943 1 Tis Stavolas Aoyopea, ‘by thinking.’ There is no distinction 
here between dtavom and vois. The phrase means thinking gener- 
ally as opposed to sense-perception. 

a4 484, ‘invisible.’ The correct form was first made known by the 
Flinders Petrie papyrus, and has since been found to be the reading 
of the first hand of T and of W. Cp. the Homeric didndos, dtoros, 
avds. The reading of B, followed by nearly all MSS. and editions, 
is aewdj, which could only mean ‘formless’, ‘unsightly’, and is 
quite inappropriate. | 

a6 Odpev otv BotAa «7A. Olympiodorus distinguishes three émtyeipy- 
para intended to prove that the soul is more like the indissoluble 
than the body: (1) é« rod dopdrov aris, (2) éx Tov Stavonrixod adris, 
(3) éx rod Seomdferv tov odparos. The first emtyeipnua begins here. 

Sto elSn Tav dvtwv, ‘two types of things.’ It is important to 
observe that the word évra is used of both. It means ‘things’ in 
the widest and vaguest sense. Of course, strictly speaking, visible 
things are not 6yrws éyra and the things invisible are not ‘ things’ 
at all. 

b 1° G@AAo m1, zonne, just like G\Ao 11 7}... above(7oc9). The words 
have become phraseological, but their original sense (‘ anything 
else’) is so far felt that the affirmative answer is given by Ovdev 
adXo. 

b 4 ¢apév dv efvar: this seems better than the equally well attested 
daipev ay eva. In the direct speech 6uoudrepov dy ety would be quite 
natural. 4 

bg 7 Tav évOpatev pice, SC. dpaTa Kai py. It is left open for us to 
say that in some sense we may ‘ see’ these things mpiv év avOparreio 
elder yevéoOa or after the soul has left its human body. Such 
a beatific vision is described in the Phaedrus, but belongs to another 
aspect of the theory than that dwelt upon in the Phaedo, 

‘b13  Odx Sparév. “AiSis dpa; cp.105d15 ’Avdpriov. The inference 
from ‘not visible’ to ‘invisible’ seemed more necessary to the 
Greeks than to us. oe a8 

Cc 2 Odvwotv wat ré5e ktA. . The second émixeipnya (cp.a62.).. The 
soul can apprehend the-invariable best apart frem the body. 
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C2 ‘wdadAa, ‘some time ago,’ i.e. 65b 1 sqq. For the meaning of 
mara cp. 63d 5 2. 

c 8. Tovodttev, SC. tAav@pévoy Kal ev rapaxh dvrev (Riddell, Dig. § 54). 
‘The soul fluctuates and is confused because it is in contact with 
objects which are fluctuating and confused. 

d 3. svyyevijs ofca:-we have seen already that reality is oixeiov to- the 

' soul (75 e 5), and this has been reinforced by the consideration 
that it is more alike to the invisible than the visible. 

d4 Kat én airy, sc. per’ éxeivou yiyveo Oat. 

d 5 wal aepi éxetva... xe, ‘and remains ever constant in relation to 
them.’ “2 

d6 rovotrwv: ie. card traira Soatitos éxdvrov. 

tToUTo ... 76 7dOnpa, ‘this condition,’ i.e. a constant relation to 
constant objects. 

€ 3. Tavrns Tis peOd5ou, ‘this line of argument.’ The verb oe 
(88d 9) and its substantive péGodos furnish another illustration of 
the metaphor from hunting. The literal sense of pereévat is ‘to go 
after’, ‘to follow up’, especially of going in pursuit of game. As 
the Adyos is the game in the 6ypa rod dvros, the phrase pertévar Tov 
Adyoy is natural. 

dA® Kai mav7i: the usual phrase is do kal mavri Siadepey, ‘to be 
totally different.’ Here it is used of likeness. 

€8 “Opa 84 Kai raSe KTA.. The third éyelpnua (a 6 2.). The soul 
rules over the body. This is the argument which comes nearest to 
Plato’s own proof of immortality. 

2&4 otov dpxew... weducévar, ‘to be by nature such as to rule and 
lead’, ‘to be naturally adapted for rule and eacersD For this 
use of oios cp. 83.d9; 94€4; 98c8. We must ‘ understand ° oiop 
again with dpyeo@a. 

aIO ed... Trade hpiv ovpBatver, ‘whether this is our conclusion.’ The 
results of a dialectical discussion are technically called ra ovpBai- 
vovra, and it is in the light of these that the imédeo.s with which it 
starts must be examined. If an impossibility cvpBatver, the trdOects 
must be given up. 

b 3. -dpovdrarov efvar puxh, sc. ovuBaive. The verb cupPaive in this 
sense is generally used personally; cp.67¢5 xd@apors dé etvat dpa od 
Touro oupBaiver...3, S0 there is no need to read Wuxnv. The im- 
personal Construction also occurs; cp. 74.22 dp’ ovy od .. . cvpBaiver 
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THY dvdpynow eivat krk. There is no anacoluthon; for the pro- 
spective rdde above is merely shorthand for 16 Gei Gpotdraroy ecivat 
Puxn, ro abavare Guotdraroy eivat Wuyn, Kc. ; 
D4. dvohro: a play on words is involved in making this the opposite 
of vonr@, for aydnros properly means ‘senseless’, ‘foolish’. The 
true opposite of vonrds, ‘intelligible’, ‘ object of thought ’, is aiaOnrés, 
‘sensible’, ‘object of sense’. 
b6 = Fodx otras zxer, ‘to show that it is not so.” This meaning would 
be equally well expressed by os which is an ancient variant and 
well attested. Schanz’s 7, however, has the advantage of explaining 
the readings of B (7) and W (4). Cp. Theaet. 184. 4 émadaBéobat 
Tis amoKpicews .. . 7) OK OPO. 
bro éyyts m1 rovrou: a hint that this argument is not quite conclusive. 
The soul has only been shown to resemble the indissoluble. 


(2) Practical Application.—We must purify our souls and purge tt 
of the corporeal (80 c 2—84 b 8). 


C3  &év dpar@ Ketpevov, ‘situated in the visible region.’ Ast quaintly 
interprets: ‘lying in a visible thing,’ i.e. a coffin or tomb. 
C4  KalBramvetobar is so well attested that its omission in B must beaslip. 
I cannot see that it is an inappropriate word to use of a dead body. 
C5 émekads ovyvov. .. xpdvov, ‘a fairly long time.’ Cp. Crito 43a 10 
EMleLK@S Tada. | 
C6 émpéver, ‘remains as it is’ (dist. repipever, ‘waits’), Cp.59e4 2. 
édv pév tis kal. .., ‘indeed, evenifa man...’ For the hyperbaton 
of xai Schmidt compares Prot. 323 b 3 €av riva kai cidGou Ore AdiKds 
éorw. The pev (‘indeed’) is solitarium as in Prot. 361 e 3 Trav pev 
THALKovT@Y Kat wavy (however it may be with others). The meaning, 
then, is that even if a man dies with his body in good condition, it 
lasts quite a long time. Of course a healthy body decomposes 
more rapidly than an old and withered one. 
xapuévtws Zxwv, equivalent to cadd@s or ev ~xov. We find perpias 
and éemuekas used in the same sense. Cp. 68e2. There is no 
suggestion of ‘ gracefulness’, but only of evefia or ‘ good condition ’. 
C7 &vToatry Spa, ‘at a fine season of the year’ (rovavry standing 
for kay implied in yaptévros, Riddell, Dig. § 54). Decomposition 
“ is more rapid in summer than in winter. Most recent editors 
understand the phrase to mean ‘in the bloom of youth’; but (1) é» 
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épa without ro:avry would be sufficient for this. Cp. eno 76b 8; 
Phaedr. 24007; Rep. 474.44; and (2) when dpa is mentioned in 
connexion with death, it means not ‘youthful bloom’, but ‘a ripe 
old age’. Cp. e.g. Eur. Phoen. 968 airés 8’, év dpaie yap toraya 
Biov, | @vyoxew éroipos. On the other hand, one who dies in early 
youth (and in that sense év épa) is said to die mpd Spas or depos. 
The latter word is common in sepulchral inscriptions. 

C7 «ai wévu pada, sc. cvxvdv xpdvor, ‘ for quite.a long time.’ 

ouptecov, ‘reduced to bones and muscle’, ‘emaciated’. This 
clause justifies the preceding ¢ay pév tis xrA. An emaciated body 
‘remains almost entire for an inconceivable time, and even a body 
in good condition lasts quite a long time. For oupmirrew cp. Hat. 
ili. 52 dovrigoe cupmentoxdra. In the medical writers ciunrocts is 
technical for emaciation. 

c 8 «ai rapixev0év: there is nothing unnatural in Socrates’ frequent 
‘references to Egypt, which was always an object of interest to the 
‘Greeks. Socrates must have known many men who had fought 
there in 460 B.C. This passage has strangely been supposed to 
prove Plato’s Egyptian journey. 

CQ  éAlyou OAov pévar, SC. 7d OSua, ‘remains all but entire.’ 

dir kal av camp, sc. 76 (GAXNo) capa. 

vedpa, ‘sinews. Cp. below 98c7 xz. 

d5 dpa, sczlice¢t. The particle indicates that we have to do with an 
argumentum ex contrario (cp. 68 a 3 2.) put in the form of a ques- 
tion. ‘Are we to say, then, that the soul...?’ 

Tovotrov .. . eTepov, ‘just like itself’ (cp. 58 d8z.), not equivalent 
to adn, for that is expressly mentioned besides. The meaning is 
that expressed throughout the preceding argument by épocop. 

d6_ ¢is’AtSou ds dAnas, ‘to the House of Hades in the true sense of 

_ the word.’ This refers to the commonly accepted etymology of the 
word, for which cp. Cvat.404 b1 kairéd ye Gvopa 6 S’Atdns’? . . . moAAOd 
Set awd rov aidovs (sz¢ BT) éra@vopacba. The denial of the etymology 
here shows that (rightly or wrongly) it was commonly accepted. 
d7 dv dya0dv kai dpdvipov Oedv: in the mystic theology Hades or 
Zeus Chthonios is called Eubouleus, and Eubouleus is also found 
(e. g. at Eleusis and on the Orphic gold plates of Southern Italy) as 
an independent god. I suspect that Socrates is here alluding to 
this sacred name. 
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d8  aven 88 84 resumes 7 dé Wuxi dpa after the parenthesis. 
e2 édv.péverA, The protasis is interrupted at e 5 and resumed by 
81a4 ovrw pev €xovoa. Then édy pep is answered by 81b1 éapv 
d€ ye. 
€ 3. Kowvwvotea: imperfect participle. 
€ 4 é&kotoa efvar, ‘so far as it could help it’ (61c4.). The re- 
servation is the same as that implied in ért wy maoa avayky 
67a 4. 
e6 76 8: this is the reading of the Petrie papyrus, and is more 
likely to have been altered than the rovro 6¢ of the MSS. 
81a rt reOvdvar pederdoa padias, ‘ practising death without complaining.’ 
Most editors emend or delete padios, which is found not only in all 
MSS. and citations, but also in the Petrie papyrus. The use of 
the perfect infinitive need cause no difficulty ; for it is often used of 
the moment of death which completes the process. of 76 dmoOvyokew 
(62a52.). Vahlen (Opusc. ii. 213) proposes to construe padios 
with pederSoa, but there has been no question of complaining about 
the practice of death, while we have had padios av ébédew drobvnoKew 
(62cIo) and fgdiws dradddrrowro attév (6347) explained just 
below by otro fadiws dépers. The opposite is dyavaxreiv droOvyokov- 
ras (62e6). All these passages are quoted by Vahlen himself. 
a8 «ard trav pepvnpévov, ‘of the initiated.” Cp. 7od7. This 
resembles the fairly common use of kxard c. gen. with émawvos, éyxo- 
puoy, and the like. . 
2Q S&dyouoa: after dan\daypéery we expect dvayoton, which Heindorf 
proposed to read. It would be easier to write amnhAaypern, for 
there is no reason why the grammatical construction of tmapyxee 
should be kept up. The general sense of the sentence suggests the 
nominative. 
b 3° épaea, sc. adrod. 
yontevopévy is read by T as well as by the papyrus. It is 
not easy to decide between it and the equally well attested yeyonrev- 
per. 
ve is connective here. This is a poetical usage, and becomes in- 
creasingly frequent in Plato’s later style. For a striking instance 
from his middle period cp. Phaedr. 26746 Tewwiay S¢ Topyiap re. 
b 4  Boxetv, ‘to think’: cp. 64b2. 
b5 4X’ 4...: cp. 68b42.; 76a6x. 
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b s- o¥: the relative cannot be repeated in a different case (cp.65a5%.), 
so the 6 and 6 which are logically required as the sentence proceess 
are simply omitted. 

D7 Uocodia aiperdv: Stallbaum compares 77m. 29 a6 Ady@ kal 

ppornces mepirnmrov. 

b 8 = otro S...: cp. 78c8&. 

c4 SveAnppévyv, ‘broken up by’, ‘patched with the corporeal’. 
The meaning of d:adapBdvew is best seen from 110b7. As applied 
to colours, it means ‘to pick out’, disténguere, as in a quilt or 
tartan. Cp. Milton, Comus 453-75. 

‘C6 abpdutov: though cipduros and cupduys usually mean ‘ congeni- 
tal’, that sense is excluded by éverroince. We also find both words 
in the sense of ‘ grown together’ (from ovpdivar, ‘ to coalesce’), and 
this must be the meaning here. We also find ouppvors as a medical 
term, especially of bones. 

di- «vAwSoupévy, ‘haunting.’ I have not ventured to write cadivdov- 
.wévn, though Cobet says (Vv. LZ. p. 637) ‘ Platonica sunt kadivdeioPar 
év auabia, é€v mdon dpabia, et odiose ev Sixaornpiots kadwdetrat, quem- 
admodum quis proprie év mn\¢ aut év BopBdpe dicitur xadwbcioar’. 
Very like the present use of the word is Rep. 479d 4 peragd rrov 
KvAwOetrat Tod Te ph Bvros Kai Tod bvros ciAtKpivds. The suggestion is 
that of a restless spirit which cannot tear itself away from the 
body. Cicero, Som. Scip. 9 says circum terram ipsam WOCEEREEES: 
of ‘such souls. 
°d 4 80 Kal Spdvrar, ‘ which is just why they are visible.’ There is a 

touch of Socratic playfulness in this theory. If the soul is invisible, 
we must give some such account of ghosts as this. 

d6  Hixés péevrou: cp. 65d 62. 

oj t1...dAAG...,a common formula in Plato. The ye belongs to cai. 

d 8 <spodis, practically equivalent here to dtairns, ‘ way of life.’ Cp. 
84b4;107d 4. | 

e2 @vSoivrar: cp. 82e2%. For similar doctrine see Phaedr. 249, 
Rep. 618 a, 620s8q., Zim. 42 b, 91 Sq. 

e3 0m: we can say ‘bad characters’ for people who have bad 
characters, though we should hardly: use the word ‘of the lower 
oa mals, Very similar to the English use are Rep. 496 b 2 yevvatoy 
kal ed reOpappévoy 700s, 503C9 Ta BeBaa tava On quotes by 
Bywater on Ar. Poet. 1454 a 23. 
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€6 kai ph SunvAaBypévous: an instance of ‘polar expression’; 
for dsevAaBeioba: means ‘to avoid carefully’ or ‘ eee 
(<bAapas). | 

82a7- § av... to, ‘the way they would take,’ a variation for of, which | 
some late MSS. unnecessarily read. 
éxaora, ‘each class? Note how the gender is varied (1) rovs.. - 
mporeriunkdras, (2) ras roavras (sc. Wuyxds), (3) ekaora. 

&10  xal tovTwv: i.e. Kal ray G\Awy. There are degrees of happiness. 
even among souls which are not wholly purified. 

& IL riv Sypoticiy Kai woAutuciy dperqv, ‘popular goodness, the good- 
ness of the good citizen.’ This is related to philosophical goodness 
just as true belief is related to science. Socrates admits the rela- 
tive value of both. For the phraseology cp. Rep. 61g c 7 eet dvev 
ditocodias dperis pereeknhsta. Here wodtrixn means ‘ belonging to 
citizens’ (cp. Gore: 452 e 4), not ‘ political’. 

b 5  srovodrov «rX., ‘a race civilized and tame like themselves.’ The 
regular opposite of juepos is dypios, and both words are used of men, . 
animals, and pants They mean ‘civilized’, ‘tame’, ‘ cultivated’, 
as opposed to ‘ savage’, ‘wild’. 

b 8 = dv8pas pezplous, ‘good men, cous of. course only in the popular 
sense. We might have had émetkeis or omovdaiovs with the same 
meaning. Cp. 68e272. 

b 10. ph drrocoodfoavr... dX’ 47 prdopabe? : the tendency to ‘ polar 
expression’ here asserts itself at the expense of logic. The sen- 
tence ends as if ovdevi had preceded. We must remember that 
girdcopos and diropabys are synonyms (ep. 376 b 8 ’ANAG peévroe.... 
76 ye didopuabes kal Giidcopoy radrdy;). For ddd’ if cp. 68 b 42. 

C 3. of dp0ds hiAdcogor: cp. 67 b 4 z. 
C5  oixodpGopiav, ‘waste of substance.’ 
of... drAoyphparor are contrasted with of piAapxol te kai prddri- 
po just below. Here once more we have the Pythagorean doctrine 
of the tripartite soul and the ‘ Three Lives’. Cp. 68c1Iz. 
c 8 érera emphasizes the preceding participles. 
dx pévror pa Alfa: cp. 65d 6. 
d3 cdpat. wAdrrovres Sou: most editors suspect mAdrrovres, and it 
has been emended in various ways. The true interpretation, how- 
ever, was given by Vahlen long ago (cp. Opusc. i. 83). He pointed 
out that wAdrrev is used much in the same sense as Oeparevery in 
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64 48 and 81 b 2, and compared Rep. 3773 kai mAdrrew Tas Wuxas 
aut@y trois piOos rokd paddov i} ra cdhpara tais yepoiv, to which © 
passage may be added Zim. 88 c 3 rév re ad cdma émtpedos wAdTTOYTA. 
Cp. also Plut. Ei didaxréy 4 dpery 439 f Somep ai rirba rais’ yepot 
TO oGpa wAdrrovaw and Cortolanus 32. Vahlen holds further that 
oapatt is governed by (#01, and that the meaning is ‘live for the 
body, moulding it into shape’, though the only example of tiv 
¢. dat. in this sense which he quotes is in [Dem.] 7. 17 ®.:Ainn@ 
(Gres kai ov tH éavrév warpidt. Perhaps Eur. Jon 646 ga 8 épavra 
(jv we may be added. If this is not accepted, I would rather read 
oopara with TW than have recourse to conjecture. The odpart of 
-B is, however, the adifictlior lectto, and I believe Vahlen’s inter- 
pretation to be right. His discussion (/oc. cé¢.) of the use of parti- 
ciples with an object to be understood from the context should 
be read. 

d3  xalpew cimdvres, ‘dismissing from their thoughts. Cp. 63e3 2. 

(6 = 7H ékeivys Adoer: this, as well as xaOapyds, is Orphic. Olympio- 
dorus quotes some Orphic verses, which at least contain some old 
ideas : "Opyta éxreAévovor, Niawy mpoydvev abepicrer | padpevor® od dé 
Tololty exw Kparos ovs K ebéd\noba | Avoets Ex Te Wévov yareTOv Kat 
ameipovos olorpov. 

@ 1 ) mapadaBotoa, ‘taking in hand,’ as a doctor takes his patient in 
hand for treatment. The vb. wapadapB8dvey is technical in this 
sense, especially of teachers taking pupils. Cp. Red. 541aI rovs 
dé waidas av’rév rapakaPertes. . 

e2 Swadedepévqv: cp. 62b3 7. It is noteworthy that Socrates now 

adopts and expounds the very doctrine which he had put aside as 

‘too high’; for the eipypuds is clearly the @povpd. The reason is. 

that he is now able to give a more scientific account of it. 

—e@4 _ «vAwSoupévyv: cp. 8rd17. Here the word means simply 
‘wallowing’. Cp. Polit. 3094 5 rots... év duabia. .. kal ramrevérnre 
woNAH KuAwwOoupéevous, Theaet. 172 c8 of év Stxacrnpios . . . Kvdtwdov- 
prevot. 

es iv Savéryta, ‘the cleverness’, ‘the ingenuity’. So far as I can 
see, none of the editors take the word in this sense ; but surely the 
point is just that the prison-house is ingeniously contrived so as to 
make the prisoner co-operate in his own imprisonment. 

Sa Be emOuplas goriv, sc. 6 elpypds, ‘that it is effected by means. 
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of desire,’ i.e. ‘that it has desire as its instrument’. As we shall 
‘see, pleasures and pains, with which ému6upia is concerned, are the 
agents by which the soul is imprisoned (83d 4; 8424). 

€6 ésév...ely, This is an extremely rare construction in Attic 
prose, the nearest parallel being Xen. Cyr. i. 3. 8 kai diddact ois 
Tptot Sakrodro.s dxodvres THY Piddnv Kal mpoodépovorr, os dy évdotev rd 
exm@pa evAyrorata TO péAdovTe wiverv. It is equivalent in sense to 
dros c. fut. ind. after verbs of ‘ways and means’ (the idea of con- 
trivance being implied in dewdrnra). In other words, os is arelative 
adverb of manner, and, ay is to be taken closely with the optative. 
Tr. ‘so as best to secure the prisoner’s co-operation in his own 
imprisonment ”. 

83 a1 Tod SeSéc0a: the MSS. have 74, but Heindorf’s rod restores the 
normal construction of ovAd\apBavewv, ‘to co-operate’ (dat. of the 
person with whom, gez. of the thing in which). Cp. Eur. Wed. 946 
avdAnouat € rovdé oor Kayo mévov, Xen. Mem. ii. 2.12iva... dyabod 
cou yiyynra ovAAnTTep, ib. 7. 32 dyaby ovAAnrrpia Tey €v eipnyn mover. 

42 otrtw ... ¢yovoav go together, ‘in this state.’ 

23 wapaprv0eirar: cp. 7ob2 2. 

br 6r av... rv dvrwv: here it is once more implied that both the 
objects of sense and the objects of thought are évra. Cp. 79a 6. 

—b2_~ &’ dddwy, opp. adr} Kab” abrjy, and virtually equivalent to dua rap 
aia Onocov. 

év dows Sv dAXO, Opp. adro kal’ avrd, ‘that which varies in varying 
conditions,’ as opposed to 76 aei aoattas exov. 

b 6  ottws emphasizes the preceding participles. Tr. ‘It is just 
because she does not think it right to... that she...’ 

b7 «ai déBov is omitted by T, the Petrie papyrus, and Iamblichus. 
It looks as if it had been inserted to make this clause symmetrical 
with the next, in which 4 Avan$y appears to have been inserted for 
a similar reason. Plato avoids exact symmetry of this sort, though 
his editors, ancient and modern, often foist it on him. 

'bQ  socotrov, here practically ‘so small’. 

-C I. @v: Jamblichus has os, which would be more regular, but is to 
be rejected for that very reason. The partitive genitive is used as 
if only od€y, not ovdev roo odroyv, preceded. 

C3. at ot AoylLerar aird, ‘and does not take it into account.’ 

C5 dvaykdlerar dpa te... kat ...: the emphasis falls on dua. A 
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belief in the reality of its object must arise simultaneously with any 
_strong, feeling of pleasure or pain. We have really to deal, there- 
fore, with a wrong view as to what is real, which is another way of 
saying that goodness is knowledge. 

c 8 (+4) seems necessary and could easily have been. dropped by 
haplography after pdducra. 

4 Gormep. HAov gxovoa, ‘with a rivet,’ like Kpdros and Bia in the 
Prometheus, as Geddes suggests. It is pleasure and pain that rivet 
the fetters of the bodily prison-house. 

dg _ ola: cp. 80a4z 
kaSapds : Heindorf conjectured xafapés, comparing 67a7;80e2; 
82c1; but the Petrie papyrus confirms the adverb. 
dro dvamdkéa, ‘contaminated’, ‘tainted’. Cf. 67a5%., and Symf. 
QIreL eidikpuves, ROPG RON; dpeckroy, GAAad py avarhewv capKev re 


avOparrivev kai xpopdrev. The feminine form is Ionic. . 
7 el epdvecOar: cp. 77m. 42 a 3 rote Oy copaow euOureuacte e& avaykns 
_ huxai). 


€5 of Sikatws Sudopaders, synonymous with oi ép$as dirdcogot, ‘ ee 
who deserve the name of philosophers.’ Cp. 67b 42. 

e6 Kbdopror, equivalent to cappoves. Cp. 68 e 27. 

oty av... tvexd ac, ‘not for the reason given by the mass of 
men’ (cp. 82c5sqq.). It is not necessary to discuss the precise 
nature of the ellipse here ; for the meaning is plain. The Petrie 
papyrus omits pacw, as Hermann originally proposed to do. This 
is the only case where it confirms a modern conjecture. 
84a2 ov yap; ‘No, indeed.’ It is better to punctuate after yap than t to 
take od yap ddd together with the older editors and Riddell (Dig. 
§ 156). 

a 3- Ti pv ditocopiav wrA. We must subordinate and say ‘that, 
while it is philosophy’s business to release the soul, the soul should 
hand itself over to pleasures and pains to fasten its chains once 
more”.. 

a4 avrhy, ‘of itself’, ‘of its own accord’. Cp. 64 4 5. 

mapadi8évar (cp. 82.c 4) is the correlative of mapadapPavew (82e 
1#.). Once more pleasures and pains are represented as the ape 
of the soul’s imprisonment. The eipypds is 80° émOupias oe € 5): 
as éyatadeiv, sc. 7g cdparr. Cp. 62D3%. | 
dvivurov épyov ... peraxepifopévys, ‘to engage in 1 the endless task 
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of a Penelope handling her web in the opposite way.’ The vulgate 
peraxerptCoperny is a late conjecture and has nothing to commend it. 
I formerly read peraxecpiCouévy with Peipers, which is certainly 
better (cp. R. G. Bury in Class. Rev. xx, p. 13). But peraxetpifo- 
pens is the reading of BTW, attested by the Petrie papyrus and 
Iamblichus, and would not be a natural mistake. It would be 
safer to write rivdés for rid if any change were required ; but the 
web is the real point of the metaphor, and the indefinite pronoun 
may attach itself to iordy for that reason. 

27 TrovTwv, SC. Tov emOuptar. 

a8 év totTe otoa: Cp. 59a 3%. 

76 G8éfacrov, ‘what is not the object of belief (dd£a),’ but of 
knowledge. ‘The word is found only here in this sense. Cp. the 
similar use of dyénrov above 80 b 4. 

b 3. damAAdy@ar, sc. oferar, not olera Seiv, as is shown by the nomina- 
tive adixopévyn. The soul believes that after death she is done with 
all human ills. . 

b 4 od8év Sewvdv py hoByOq, ‘there is no danger of her fearing.’ Cp. 
Apol. 28b1 obdev dé dewdv py ev ewot orn, ‘there is no fear of my 
being the last’, Goxg. 520 d 5 ovdev Sewov attra pyrore adiknOn, Rep. 
465 b 8 oddey Sewoy pn wore... Stxooraryon. 

b5 [ratra 8 émryndetoaca]: I take this to be an explanation of, or 
more probably an ancient variant for, éx 6) THs rovavtns rpodijs. To 
change 6’ into y with Stephanus and most editors is to hide the 
wound, not to heal it. 

Stews py...: cp. 77642. . 

b6 & 7H dmadAayq Tod cdparos : i.e. reddy amadhayy Tov caparos 
(7oa2). The whole clause refers back to what Cebes said at 70 a. 


Narrative interlude. Socrates ts as ready as ever to hear objections 
to what he says (84.c I—85 b9). 

This long interlude marks off the first part of the dialogue from 
the second, in which more serious objections have to be faced than 
those of of wohAoi. There are scientific objections too. 

ampos to... Ady@ jv, ‘was absorbed in the foregoing argument.’ 
€p. Phaedr. 24.9 C5 mpos ydp éexeivos dei oti, d I mpos Ta Oeig yeyvd- 
pevos, Rep. 567a1 va... mpos 7d xa’ Nuepay dvayxdlavrat eivat, 
Dem. 19. 127 dAos mpos ro Anppart. 
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€ 3 as iBetv édaivero, lit. ‘as he appeared to look at’, ‘to judge from 
his appearance’. In this usage the epexegetic idetv means much 
the same as riy &yuv. Cp. Tim. 52e€1 tavrodamiy i8eiv pabyecdas 
Eur. Her. 1002 eixav, as dpav épaivero, Tahvds. 

C4 oprrpov... SreAeyéoOnv, ‘went on talking in a low voice’ (not ‘ for 
a. little’). The opposite of (o)pixpov déyew, oe ., is péya Neyer, &c. 
‘to speak loud.’ 

C6 ge. dropias Kai dvrAaBds: ‘it admits of, suggests, gives room 

. for many misgivings and is open to many forms of attack’ (dvri- 

AaBn, like avriknyis, 87a6, is a metaphor from wrestling, ‘the 
opponent’s grip’). 

d 3 © edmopioe, ‘that you will find a way out of your difficulty,’ edmopia 
being the opposite of dzropia. 

d5 wdéAau, ‘for some time.’ Cp. 63d 5 %. 

@€2 pal... Stdkepar of fear for something in the present, whereas d 7 
py). - 7 refers to the future, ‘lest it should prove to be’. It is 
incorréct to say that the present indicative implies certainty. 

€4 tév kixvov: for the ‘swan-song’ cp. Aesch. 4g. 1444 7 S€ roe 

(Cassandra) xvxvov Sixny | roy toraroy pédAwaca Oavdoipov yoov | Ketrat, 

Aristotle, Hzsf. An. 615 b 2 @dixol dé (of KiKvot) Kai wept rds TedevTas 

padtora adovow" avarérovrar yap Kat eis TO méAayos, Kat Twes 787 

mAéovres Tapa rv AcBuny wepiéervyov éy tH Oadatry Toddois adovar 

govy yooder, kat tovtay éopwv anobyvyoKovras éviovs. Cp. D’Arcy 

Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 106 sq. 

KdAAtora : this is Blomfield’s correction of the MS. pdadtora, and 
is now known to be the reading of W, though the first hand 
has written cai uddtora above the line. We cannot defend padiora 
by interpreting it as ‘loudest’. That would be péyiorov, which 
I had conjectured before the reading of W was known. 
a2 dv Oedv: Apollo, as we presently learn, and, in particular, Apollo 

Hyperboreus who, as I have shown in E. Gr. Ph.? p. 97, 2. 3, was 
the chief god of the Pythagoreans (cp. 60d2z.). Aristophanes 
too was aware that the swans sang to Apollo. Cp. Biyds 769 roidsde 
KUKVOL ... TUppeyn Bony, 6uod mrepois KpéKovres, taxxov ’Amdd\A@.. 
dxI@ edeldpevoe wap’ "EBpoy morapér. 

23 «3 attadv Sios tod Savarou, ‘their own fear of death.’ (Some 
editors wrongly take rot: Oavdrov with karawevdovrat.) | 

a5 ée€d8eav, ‘to sing a song of departure. There is some reason to 
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believe that the last song of the chorus was spoken of as r& éE@dixd 
as. well as rd €€d8tov. The scholiast on Ar. Wasps 270 says so, 
though the. text is generally emended to ra é£odccd, and Plotinus, 
Enn. 6. 9. 8 (p. 1404. 10) says olov yopds é&ddov. Cp. Polyb. 
XXxl. 20. L pdrnv éEdoas TO Kixvetov, Plut. Symp. 161¢ (of Arion) 
efaoar dé kat rov Biov redevr@v, Kal py yeverOar Kard TOUTO TOY KUKVOY 
dyevvéorepos. ; 

ay te dnBSdav Kat yeASav Kai 6 eros (note how Plato avoids the 
formalism of the article, Riddell, Dig. § 237). These are the three 
birds of Atticlegend, Procne, Philomela, and Tereus. Procne, not 
‘Philomel ’, is the nightingale in Athenian legend. 

b 3 Svadepdvrws %, ‘in a higher degree than,’ cp. below g5c3. The . 
construction dvapépery fis as regular as duadhépew c. gen. 

b 5 tepds tod adtod Oeot : we know from the Afology that Socrates 
regarded himself as consecrated to Apollo by the answer given to 
Chaerephon at Delphi. The view that Plato invented this does 
not merit discussion. With the expression dyddovdos cp. Afol. 23 
C I dia ri Tov Oeod Aarpetav. 

b 6 ovdxetpov... exew, ‘that I possess the art in no inferior degree’, 
‘that I am not worse provided than they are with the gift of pro- 
phecy at my Master’s hands’. Cp. Hdt. iii. 130 ddavpos éyew ri 


TEXYNY. 
b 8 = totvrov y’ Evexa, ‘so far as that is concerned.’ Cp. 106d 2.. | 
b “AQnvaiwv: the absence of the article is normal, and the position 


of the word suggests the official style. 


The Objections of Stmmias and Cebes (85 b 10—g5 e 6). 
(1) The Objection of Simmias (85 b 10—86 d 4). 


C3 TO pev cadés ciSévan, ‘sure knowledge.’ As we have seen (62 b 5), 
Plato represents Socrates as speaking with a certain reserve as to. 
the details of the doctrine. 

C4. Pi odxt... kai py...: the negatives are not co-ordinate. The 
first is dependent on padGakod eivat dvdpds (which implies.a negative 
and therefore takes 4 od). The second merely introduces a nega- 
tive statement of mavri tpémr@ éhéyxev. Tr. ‘ To fail to test them in 
every way without desisting till one is utterly exhausted by examin- . 
ing them on every side,.shows a very poor spirit’. 
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C7 i} paeiv... i etpetv, ‘either to learn (from another) or find out 
(for eneself).’ This contrast had an almost ‘proverbial currency. 
Cp. Soph. fr. 731 rd pev diSaxra pavOdve, ra. 8 ebpera | (nra ra8 
eukta mapa Oedv irnodunv. So below ggc8. 

C8 e& ratta &8bvarov : cp. Parm. 160 a2 raira dé adivaroy épayn. 

d i .. dxoupevov: cp. Ar. Knights 1244 denn ris édrris dor’ ep fs dxoupeba. 

domep emt oyedias: cp. Cic. Tusc. i. 30 camguam tn rate in mari 
tmmenso nostra vehitur oratio. Simmias is thinking of the raft ‘of 
Odysseus. 

d 3  Asyou Getov svés: this must refer to the Orphic and Pythagorean 
doctrine of the soul. It is quite in keeping with all we-can make 
out as to the history-of Pythagoreanism that Simmias and Cebes 
should feel regretfully that they can no longer accept the Adyos of — 
their society. We are just about to learn that they had adopted a 
view of the soul. which was wholly inconsistent with it. I assume 

_ that Heindorf is right in deleting 7; for otherwise the. whole:phrase 
must go. -The conjunction 7#.is never used to introduce an explana- 
tion. Even, however, if 7) Aéyou Oeiov rivds is an adscript, or a question © 
asked by some reader, it gives a perfectly correct explanation of the 
meaning, as is shown by c 9 rép dvOpwrivey Adyar. 

d 7 ‘pds apavroy: > Cp. Q5€7 mpos Eavrdy Tt oKeyrapevos. 

€ 3 eporye, SC. ob Haiverat ixavas eipjadat. 

mepi Gppovias, ‘with regard to the tuning of a lyre and its strings.’ 
It-ig:important to remember here that dpyovia does not mean what 

.we call ‘harmony’. It has its literal sense of ‘ tuning’ in a certain 
kéy or mode, from which its other senses, ‘ scale’ and ‘ octave’, are 
easily derived. What we call ‘harmony’ is in Greek cupdovia. 
Cp. 86a I év rH Hppocpéevn Adpa, ‘in the tuned lyre.’ 

6a 3. katdfy refers to the framework of the lyre, S:arépy and SiapphEy 
(‘cut and break’) to the strings. Schanz (Stud. p. 36) regards 
dtaréuy as-an adscript to dvappyéy. It is true that in a 7 we have 
Only dteppeyuidv and not duirerpnyévov, but that is just Plato’s way 
of avoiding formal symmetry. 

a6 ov8epia... dv ein: Bekker brackets dv, which restores thé normal 
construction on the assumption that ei7-is indirect speech for éori. 
But the direct speech might very well be ay ef, which would remain 
unchanged in oratio ee 

b2  4AAa gain dvayen... etvar: the original ere el'ris Suoxupitorro 
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. os KrA, is resumed, but in ovatio recta, as is natural after the 
parenthesis, Of course, dain still depends upon é in a 4, but has 
no effect upon the construction. It is the parenthetical dyui, inguit, 
adapted to the construction of the long protasis. We might write 
GANG (pain) dvdyKn xré. 

kat ydp otv «rA.: Simmias here interrupts himself. He thinks 
he may as well drop the imaginary ris and state plainly that the 
comparison of the soul to a dppovia is their own doctrine. The 
hesitation with which he does so is responsible for the cumbrousness 
of the sentence, and is the natural consequence of the feelings which 
he expressed in the interlude. 

kat aitév oe KTA.: it is assumed that Socrates is familiar with — 
the recent developments of Pythagoreanism, though he may not 
accept them. 

troAapBavopev : who are ‘we’ this time? Most editors suppose 
that no particular school is meant, and that the theory under dis- 
cussion was simply a popular belief. This is most improbable. 
It has all the marks of being a medical theory, and we now know 
that Philolaus was a medical writer (E. Gr. Ph.’ p. 322). Further, 
the doctrine was held at a later date by Aristoxenus, who was 
acquainted with the last of the Pythagoreans (E. Gr. Ph.? p. 320), 


' who were disciples of Philolaus like Simmias. We shall see below 


b7 


(88d 3) that Echecrates, another disciple of Philolaus, had accepted 
it too. I have pointed out elsewhere (E. Gr. PH? pp. 339 sqq.) 
how such a doctrine would naturally arise from the attempt to 
adapt Pythagoreanism to the views of the Sicilian school of medi- 
cine, which were based on the Empedoclean doctrine of the four 
‘elements’ identified with the ‘opposites’ hot and cold, wet and 
dry (E. Gr. Ph.’ p. 235). Further confirmation of this view will be 
found in the following notes. Aristotle says (De Am. A. 4. 407 b 27 
kat Gdn dé ris 8déa mapadédorar rept Wuyxis, HOavy pev modXois ovdepas 
Troy ray heyouevav, Adyous 8 Somep edOvvas Sedwxvia kai Tois ev Kowa 
yivopevots Adyots (i.e. dialectical discussions)’ dppoviay ydp twa abrhpy 
Aeyovow* Kai yap riv dppoviay kpaow Kal civOcow évavrioy civat, Kat Td 
capa ovykeio bat €& evartior. 

_&bomep évterapévov etd. The body is thought of as an instrument 
tuned to a certain pitch, the opposites hot and cold, wet and dry 
taking the place of high and low (6&0 cai Bapw) in music. 
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b 8 . kat ouvexopévou, ‘and held together.’ It is the presence of the 
opposites hot and cold, wet and dry which keeps the body to- 
gether, so long as neither opposite prevails unduly over the 
other (cp. Zeno, ap. Diog. Laert. ix. 29 kai yuyny kpapa émdpyew 
Ek TOY mpoepnuevov (the four opposites) Kara pndevds rovrav ém- 
Kpatnov). . 

td Oeppod x7tA. This was the characteristic doctrine of the 
Sicilian school. Cp. Amon. Lond. xx. 25 (from Meno’s "larpexd) 
Pidtorioy & otera ex rerrdpov iWedy cuveordvar Huas, rovr gore éx 
rerrdpwy orotxeiwy’ mupds, aépos, Udares, ys. eivae S€ Kal éxdorov 
Suvdpiets, TOU pev Tupds TO Oeppdy, rod dé dépos 7d Wuxpdy, rod Sé Bdaros 
7d bypdv, tis O€ ys To Enpdv. Cp. the speech of the physician 
Eryximachus in Sym.186 d6 éore d€ €xOtora ra evavri@rara, yruypov 
Geppo, mxpov yuxel, Enpdv type ... Toros émuaryOeis epwra éprorjoa 
Kal Gpdvo.tay 6 Npérepos mpdyovos AokAnTlos ... TuvéesTNTEY THY TLETEpay 
TEXUNY. 
bg xpiow, ¢emperaturam. The word was properly used of the 
mixture of wine and water in the xparjp in certain fixed proportions. 
This seems to have been an earlier way of describing what the later 
Pythagoreans called a dppovia. Parmenides (fr. 16) already speaks 
of the cpaows pedéov, and Diogenes Laertius ix. 29 ascribes the theory 
to Zeno (cp. above b 8 z). The whole doctrine of the ‘ temperaments ’ 
is a development of this. Eryximachus (Sym, 188 a1) uses both 
terms in connexion with climate (7) ray wpay rod éviavtod cioracts) 
which is good éeiddv ... mpds GAAnda... Ta re Oeppad Kal ra yoypa 
kat Enpa kal bypa . .. Gppoviay Kai kpacwy AaByn aodpova. 

C2 ei oty ruyxdver KtA., ‘if then our soul is just a tuning.’ After the 

explanation given in the last parenthesis, the protasis is resumed - 
(hence odv) in another form. For the present e¢ ris ducyxupiforo 
xrA. is dropped. 

C3. Srav xadaobg: xaday is a_regular synonym of dvévat, relaxare, to 
loosen astring. The opposite is émretvewv, zntendere. 

C6 & tois pOdyyots, ‘in musical notes.’ In Attic the word P@dyyos is 
practically confined to the meanings ‘note’ (whether in music or 
the notes of birds) and ‘accent’. . | 

di -8pa otv: this introduces the apodosis, which also contains, in the 
words édvy tis ad&ioi, a reminiscence of the original protasis ef res 
8ucyupif{orro. : ; 
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d3 tavévrdodpan, of the elemental opposites (hot-cold, wet-dry) 
of which the body-is composed. 


(2) Zhe objection of Cebes (86 d 5—88 b 8). 


d5 AvaBrAdpas, ‘ with a broad stare’ (aor. pcp. synchronous to ¢y). 
This verb occurs nowhere else before Aristotle Iept évumviwr 462:a 
12 évios yap. Tdv vewrépoy Kal mayrav StaBdérovow, édv 7 oKéros, 
daivera etdmda 7OAAG Kivovpeva, where it. plainly means ‘having the 
eyes wide open’. The. words édomep.. . ciwOer suggest that the 
reference is’ to. the well-known peculiarity of Socrates’ eyes ‘de- 
scribed in Zheaet. 143€9. as To ¢&wm TOV Sypatwy, a peculiarity 
also referred to in Xen. Symp. 5. 5; where Socrates says that his 
eyes are able to see, not only what is in front of him (rd kar’ €v6%), 
but also 76 éx mAayiou (obliquely) dia 1d eumddator eivas (because they 
are d fleur de téte). That this is the meaning of ro ¢€o Tév opparer 
is, I think, proved by the opposition of ¢&é@@adpos (so Plato, Theaet. 
209C1) to kodPOadpos in Xen. Lg. 1. 9, though in itself Campbell’s 
suggestion that 7d ¢éw. refers to the position of the eyes and the 
width-between them is perfectly possible. - It is the same peculiarity 
which Aristophanes intends when he makes the Clouds say to 
Socrates (Clouds 362) rdPOar\po mapaBdddAcs. If this is so, dia- 
does not mean ‘through’, but ‘apart’, as.in dvaBaivw, so we must 
not translate ‘ with a piercing glance’. The phrase ravpydév troBhe- 
ras below (117 b 5) means something rather different. 

d 7. +t-ot« dmexpivaro; the. aorist in such questions expresses im- 
patience. Cp..Gorg. 509 € 2 ri ov« adrd yé yor TodTo drexpivw; So 
already Hadt. ix. 48 ri 6) od . . . euaxeodpeda ; 

dA 8 awropéve rod Abyou, ‘handling the argument.’ Cp. Euthyd, 283 
a 2 éneakdmouy tiva. more tpdmov Gowro tov Aéyov. Heindorf’s view 
that dmrecOa is here used reprehendendi et impugnand: potestate 

- seems improbable, though adopted in L. and 5. ; 

© 1. xpovou éyyevopévov, ‘when we have had time.’ Cp. Symp. 184206 

va xpdvos éyyévnrat. . The phrase is common in Thucydides. 

e2 ¢weta [5]: the. balance of evidence is in favour of omitting dé. 
Cp. 73 a7 7. . 

_ wvyXwpetv, SC. Coker XpnVAL. 

€ 3 adrots;.sc.:Siyzpla Kat KeByre. 

fav T SoKdou mpocasev, ‘ if it appears that they are at allin tune.’ 
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‘Phe voice and the accompanying instrument are said mpocdSev or 
amddev. . Socrates gently rallies the musical terminology of the 
Thebans. Cp. g2c5. 
 € 3° «obras: H5n, Zum demum, ‘then and not till then.’ There is a slight 
_ anacoluthon, as # has preceded. 
© 4  .tarepStcetv is a poetical word found only in late prose. 
e5 ro... Oparrov, ‘what is troubling’ you.’ Here we have an old 
word -(Pind., Aesch.), though with Att. -rr- for -co-. Cp. the 
Homeric rérpynya. The reading ré is well attested, so dmotiav 
mapéxet is probably due: to thé same hand as the ‘interpolation at 
69 e3. The change of ré to 6 in later MSS. is clearly a ‘con- 
jecture’. 
e6 aw TO atTO... eivar, ‘to have got no further.’ 
€ 7 . dep... taitév... éxev, ‘to be open to the same criticism as we 
made in our former argument’ (77b 1 sqq.). 
87a 2 = +88e 70 ciS0s, ‘this (human) body.’ Cp. 76c 12. 
otk dvatlOepar, ‘I do not retract,’ a metaphor dwé ray werrevévrav 
kal ras Kexunpevas 48n nous (‘ pieces ’) :0pG0tvrwy (Harpocration). 
Cp. Hipparch. 229 € 3 aowep Twertevoy €Oédw... avabécba. It takes 
the construction of verbs of denying. | 
a3 xaprévtws, Syn. ed, Kakds. Cp. 80c6x. 
érayOés, ‘exaggerated.’ The word is applied not only to arrogant 
self-praise (Dem. Cor. 10 iva pndév émaxGes héyw) but also to ‘ over- 
done’ or ‘fulsome ’ praise of others. Cp. Zaws 688 d6 \6yo...c¢; 
& &éve, eraweiy éraxbéorepov. It is just this sensitiveness to 76 
énaxOés which accounts for the way of speaking described ‘in 
68 e2 #7. | | 
25 of por Soxet tHSe, SC. ikavds drodedeixOar, ‘1 think the demonstra- 
tion is deficient in this respect.’ 
a6 dvrAte, ‘objection,’ a metaphor from wrestling ; cp. 84.7 dvte- 
AaBas. | 
a7 i otv dv dain 6 Adyos: the argument is often personified in this 
way. Cf. Soph. 238 b 4 ds dyow 6 Adyos. For the position of dy 
cp. r02a1. The parenthesis was so familiar that dain ay was not 
consciously to the speaker a separate clause. (Riddell, Dig. § 295.) 
b4 épolws... domep dv 1s... Aéyou, ‘ with as much right as if,’ The 
whole of this section is thrown into the form of a reported dialogue 
between 6 A¢ywr and 6 dmorav. 
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b 5 dvOpdrov thivrou mperBirov, simply ‘an old weaver’. It is idio- 
matic to add dyOpwros to the names of trades. In Scots we might 
say a ‘ webster body’. : 

b6 Srv obk dwéAwdev «rA., ‘that the man is not dead, but is safe and 
sound somewhere.’ Of course this is not supposed to be an argument 
for the continued existence of the weaver’s sod, but is meant to 
disprove the fact of his death in the ordinary sense of the word. 

The weaver corresponds to the soul, and the garment to the body. 
b 7 as: all MSS. have ices, but it is difficult to reject Forster’s 
correction ods in view of the next line and c 5 below. 
aités dpyvapevos: this touch is not necessary to the argument, 
nor indeed is it strictly necessary that the old man should bea 
weaver at all; but Cebes has in view a theory of the soul weaving 
the body as its garment, which is pretty nearly the opposite of the 
view that it is the dppovia or xpaows of the elementary opposites. 
The latter makes the soul a resultant of the bodily organization, the 
former makes it the organizing principle. The view that the body 
is the garment of the soul is primitive (cp. the Orphic y:roy, and 
Empedocles, fr. 126 Diels capxaév d\Adyvort mrepiotéh\Aovea XtTove, 
E. Gr. Ph.? p. 258,.7. 1) ; but the theory of Simmias is essentially 
Heraclitean. Such eclecticism was characteristic of the time. 

CI  dmeoroly is Heindorf’s correction of the MS. amorav, which seems 
to involve an incredible anacoluthon; seeing that dvepwrdn must 
have the ris in b 4, not that in b 8, for its subject. 

C 3. twos strikes me as a not very successful attempt at botching 
the sentence after dwioroin had been corrupted into amoréy. The 
argument surely requires that the person asked, not ‘some one’, 
should give the answer, and we can easily supply airot from the 
context. 

c6 +6 8(é), ‘whereas,’ cum tamen. This is a fairly common Platonic 
idiom (cp. 109 d 8), though it can hardly be said that it has been 
satisfactorily explained. 

c7 was [yap] av SroAdBo, ‘any one would retort,’ rather than 
‘every one would understand’. The ydp is more likely to have been 
inserted in B than dropped in TW. The asyndeton is quite 

" correct. 
Soe eines Aéyet «tA., ‘that this is a silly argument.’ The verb is 
used twice over in order to make the construction personal. 
, 8% 2. 
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c8 otros, zsté, ‘ this weaver of yours.’ 
—d4 bux apds cane: ‘the relation of soul to body will admit of the 
same comparison.’ , 

d5 pérpr(a)... Aya: 2.9. ed A€yeww. Cp. 96 d6. 

d7 av datn: cp. 87a7x. 

d8 et ydp féor «rA., ‘for, even if the body is in a state of flux ee is 

perishing while the man is still living, yet the soul always weaves 

afresh the web that is worn out.’ This is a parenthesis intended to 

justify the statement that each soul wears out many bodies. The 

optative is regular in the parentheses of indirect speech, and dAhd 

means az. For the theory (which is just that of modern physiology) 

cp. Lim. 4344 ras ris abavdrou uxis wepiddous évédouv eis émippuror 

oGpa kal améppurov. It is essentially Heraclitean (E. Gr. Ph.? 

pp. 161 sqq.). | ) : 

€ 3. Tuxdv.. . €xovoay, ‘it must have at the time.’ _ 

e4 Tv dvoww ris doGevelas, ‘its natural weakness.’ Such words as 

gvots are often used with the genitive to form a mere periphrasis 

for the noun which they govern, but their proper meaning may 

emerge more or less, as here. ) 

e5 émdevior .. . dtoixoro: the construction reverts to d 5 wérpe dv 
pot paivoro heya, as... All this is still the speech of 6 dmorér. 
There is a much stronger instance of an oblique optative with 

- nothing to depend on below 954d 3. 

at et yap tts xtA. These words are addressed, not (as Heindorf 
and Stallbaum thought) by Cebes to Simmias, but by the supposed 
objector to Cebes. ‘Even if,’ he says, ‘we were to make a still 
greater concession to the man who uses this argument (r@ Aéyorre) 
than the concession which you (Cebes) mention’ (above 87a1 

— 8qq.). 

a6 aro, ‘ the thing in question,’ i.e. the soul. Cp. below1ogag. 

a7 Wuxiy (tv Wuyx_v W) is added for clearness after yyvopevny. The 

more regular construction would be to say either avrny or yeyvdpevor. 

a8  pykétt ovyxepot: these words continue the protasis and still 
depend on «i, 88 a1. ‘If, having granted this, he were to stop short 
of making the further admission that . 

movetv was technical for AuwetoOac in fifth-century philosophy. 

Cp. Anaxagoras (quoted in Aristotle’s E7hkzcs 1154 b ie del Trove: TO 
(Gov. 
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b 3. et 8 rodr0 ottws Zxet «TA. The original protasis, ef... 71s .., 
ovyxwpnoecey, which has just been continued by b 2 gain, is dropped, 
and a new protasis, resuming the argument of res, is begun. - 

otSevt mpoojKet, ‘no one has a right’, ‘is entitled’. Stephanus 
reads mpoonkery. 

b 4 O@davarov Oappotvr.: as. Gappeiv is equivalent to od (4) poBeiacba 
(cp. 63 e 10 z.) it naturally takes an object accusative. 

b6 dvdyrnv.efvar is dependent on b 2 ¢ain. The reported speech | 
which is dropped for a moment at b 4 mpooyxer reasserts itself here. 


Dramatic Interlude.: The effect of the objections (88 c I—8g a8). 


The importance of this break in the argument is marked by the fact 
that it takes us back to Phlius and Echecrates, and that the 
dramatic form is resumed. It has to be shown that current Pytha~- 
gorean views about the soul are inadequate and that we must go 
deeper. 


C4. eisdmortiav caraBadeiv: cp. PAleb. 15e 4 «eis amopiav avrov.. . 

karaBd\\ov. 
ov pévov Tots... GAAd Kal eis Ta... The change of construc- 

tion is characteristic. 

c6 ph... elpev... 4: the change of mood is due to the fact that 
the first verb refers to the present, the second to the future. The 
opt. py) etuey is the indirect form of py . . . gopev, while py... 
means ‘lest they should prove to be’. The subj. here might also 
have become opt., but this would have obscured the difference of 
meaning. For other instances cp. Riddell, Dig. § 89. 

d1  émépyera:, ‘it is borne in upon me.’ 

d2 4s... év: exclamations, like interrogations, may be conveyed: 
by a participial phrase. 

d4 dvrAapBéveror: this is a different application of the metaphor | 
from wrestling, explained 84c6”. Cp. Parm. 130€2 otra cov 
dpreihymrat Girocodia os ere avrudn erat. 

dog :perijAQe tov Adyov: cp. 76 €9 %. The Adyos is the game which is 
hunted. So Meno 74.43 «i obv dSomep eye perjer rov Adyov, Soph. 
252b8 ére roivuy Gy .-. . katayekaorérata periovey Tov Adyov. That 
this is the meaning ‘appears from the equivalent phrase diaxew rov 
Aiyov Theaet. 166 d 8. 
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€ 1. wis internal object of dyédpevos. 
e2 €éBonder ro Adyo. Here. we have a different, but almost equally 
common, metaphor. 
89 a1 écetvos: cp. Riddell, Dig. § 194. 
a2 as TSéws KTA.: cp. 58 e4%. 
a3 dyapéves: Plato often uses dyayat of the effect produced on 
Socrates by his interlocutors. 


Protreptic interlude (89a9—9Q1C5). A Warning against 


pucodoyia, 


br ém xaparhjrou tivds: Xapaitndros® Sippiov prxpdy, 7 rarewoy ocKyme- 
dtov (Timaeus, s. v.). 

b2 xataphsas ofv xtA. This is imitated in Xenophon’s Afology 28 
roy O€ héyerat karayynoavra avrod thy Kepadip eimeivy kth. In Xenophon, 
however, it is the head of Apollodorus that Socrates strokes. - This 
is pointless; for he would hardly wear his -hair long like the 
youthful Phaedo. It appears from the following words that 
Socrates wishes to see how Phaedo will look with his hair cropped 
as a sign of mourning. 

b8 .’AAAd ti; ‘What then?’ Heindorfshows from Aristophanes that 
this was a regular colloquial formula. . 

bio dvaBidouc8a: cp. 71613 2. The metaphor here implied is the 
same as in Bonfety rd Adyo, 88 € 2. 

CI et... pe Stadhevyo.: -here we have the other metaphor, the 
hunting of the Adyos. 

C2 déomep “Apyetor: Hat. i. 82 Apyetot pév vey dao rovTov Tov ypdvou 

 karaketpdpevor ras kehadds, mpéorepov émdvayKes Kopuéovres, éroujoayro 
vépoy te kal kardpyy wh mpdtepov Opéew Kdpnv Apyeiov pndéva.. . 
mp Oupéas dvacaowvrat. 

C5 mpds dt0.. . od8 & “Hpaxdfjs: the proverb is .more fully ex- 
plained in Euchyd. 2971 rov ‘Hpakdéous, ds obx olds Te HY TH TE 
vdpa StapayerOar . . . Kai Kapkivm tii... €k Oaddrryns dadrypéve 
» . « Os émetdy airéyv éAvmet ovT@s ek Tod én apiorepa'. . . OdKvor, 
roy “Id\ewv tov addeAdidoty BonOdyv émexadéoato, 6 dé aitT@ ikavds 
eBonOnoer. 

C7 ws er hds €orw: cp. 61e 4 w, 

C10 | rév ‘HpaxA4: the poetical form (cp. Soph. 7vach. 476) is purposely. 
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used to suggest a poetical reminiscence (Vahlen, Ofusc.-i, p-- 
485). : | 

dit  ucddoyor, ‘haters of discourses’ or ‘ arguments ’ (not ‘reason’), 
as appears from d 3 Adyous puojoas. Minucius Felix, Oc¢av. xiv. 4, 
quoted by Geddes, translates quite correctly ig¢tur nobis providen- 
dum est ne odio tdentidem sermonum omnium laboremus. 

d2 tovrov...4...: cp. Crito 4402 tis dv aicxior ely radrys 

—8da 4 Soxeiv erA. Riddell, Dig. § 163. 
d5 dvev réxvys: the meaning of this is made clear by e 5 dvev réxvns 
THs mept TavOpaorea. 

@ 2 ovSevds odbev tyés : cp. goc 3, Ar. Plut. 362 as oddev drexvads tyes 
€or ovdevds. So Crat. 440 C6 kal abrod re kai Tov dyT@Y KaTaytyvooKew 
ws ovdév tyes oddevds. For the meaning of tyés cp. 69 b8 . 

90a1 oddpa qualifies xpyarovs kat rovnpovs, not dAtyous, as is shown by 
a 4 Tov odddpa cpikpay Kal peyddor. 

a8 wa... dkpa trav écydrov: the éryara are opposed to ra peraki, 
and the dkpa are the extremes of these. 

b2 avivar: cp. 72c1 7. 

b4 Tavrn pév odx ... GAN’ exelvy, gq ..., ‘that is not the point of 
comparison but this .. .’ 

b 7 ris wept rods Adyous réxvys: the term Logic (Aoyixy, sc. réxvn) 
originated from phrases like this, though neither 7 Aoyixn nor ré 
Aoyixa are used till a far later date. Logic is thought of here as an 
art of dealing with arguments, just as the art of life ( wept ra av- 
Opare:a réxvn 8g e€ 5) teaches us to deal with men. 

b 8 dv, ‘being so.’ We cannot take dv here as equivalent to ‘ being 
true’ with some editors. If anything, it is yevdns that must be 
supplied. 

bg -xai pédAvora 84 «7A. The protasis which began at b 6 ére:day is 
forgotten and never resumed. 

of tepl rods dytiAoyiKovs Adyous Statpipavres: the true originator 
of dyriAoyexol Adyot was Zeno of Elea, who was some twenty years 
older than Socrates (E. Gr. Ph.’ p. 358). From quite another point - 
of view Protagoras maintained dv0 Adyous etvat wept aravros mpdypa- 
TOS, avTiketévovs GAANAoLs, ois Kal Guynpota, mpatos tTovro mpagas 
(Diog. Laert. ix. 51). Cp. 1ore 2. 

C4 drexvis Somep év Hipimm: the current in the Euripus was said to 
change its direction seven times a day (Strabo ix. 403). In reality 
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the wraXippora is more irregular, being partly tidal and partly due to | 
seiches, Cp. Pauly-Wissowa, vi, col. 1283. The current is strong 
enough tostopa steamer. For dreyvas introducing such expressions 
cp. 59 24%. . 

C5 dvwo karo orpéherar «tA. The language of this sentence is 
just that which is elsewhere used of the followers of Heraclitus 
(E. Gr. Ph? p. 4177.3). Cp. Crat. 440C6 atrod re Kal tov 
ovTey kataylyyooke os ovdey tyes ovderds, GAAd wavtTa domwep 
kepdpia pei, Kai adrexvas Gowep of xardpp@ vocodvres dvOpwro 
ovrws olecOar kai Ta mpdyuata StaxeicOa, dd peipards Te Kai Kardp- 
pov wavra xpnpata éxeoOa. Now, in the 7heaetetus Plato makes 
Socrates say that Protagoras justified his wavrav ypnudroy péerpov 
avOpwros by basing it on the doctrine of Heraclitus. It seems, 
then, that Protagoras is mainly intended here. It is certain, at 
any rate, that Plato would not have made Socrates refer in this 
way either to Antisthenes or Euclides; for both are supposed to 
be present. 

CQ 8&7 wos: the particle 57 follows the interrogative ris but precedes 
the indefinite ms. Cp.107d 7; 108c1; 15d 4. 

dir émera marks inconsistency or inconsequence by emphasizing the 
preceding participle. | 

dg py waptopev, ‘let us not admit’ (from sapinpt). 

e 2 wodd p&Adov: we must supply évvodpev or some such word from 
the context. 

QI. a2. of mdvu daraiSevro.: here we have the beginnings of the character- 
istic Aristotelian use of dra:devoia for ignorance of Logic. Aristotle 
applies the word to the followers of Antisthenes (Jez. Z. 3. 1045 b 24 
of "AvriaGevetor Kat of ovtws amatdevrot), but no such reference is 
admissible here. Cp. goc5 7. . 

a 3 diAovikws: the MSS., as usual, have -ei- for -i-, but it is very 
doubtful whether there ever was such a word as uAovetkos, ‘ strife- 
loving,’ and Plato certainly derives diAcvixoy from vikn in Rep. 581 b 2 
(see Adam, zz Joc.). In every passage where the word occurs in 
Plato the meaning ‘ victory-loving’ is appropriate. Here the sense 
is clearly that Socrates may seem to be arguing for victory rather 
than truth. 

&®5 § & adroit @evro, ‘what they themselves have laid down,’ their own 
bécets. 
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a8. et pi ely wapepyov, ‘except incidentally. Cp. Poltt. 286d § wrAny 
ei ‘(el x T) mapepydy.rt. 

bI- &s wAcovexrueds: Socrates playfully suggests that he is taking an 
unfair advantage. It is ‘Heads I win ; tails you lose’. 

b 3. GAN’ .otv:.. ye, ‘at any rate.’ The emphatic word is placed 
between dAX’ ody and ye in this combination. 

b4 Arrov ... d8upspevos, ‘I shall be less likely to distress the 
company by lamentations.’ 

b5  dvoua, ‘folly.’ Most editors follow Stephanus in reading dyvora, 
apparently without MS. authority. B has Stavotn, a mistake due to 
the. resemblance of A and A. Schanz’s 4 8¢ 6) dyvora implies a much 
less likely corruption. 

C3. etAaPotpevor is omitted in B, but this may be an accident. 

C5 76 Kévrpov éykaradurev: cp. the description of the oratory ‘of 
Pericles. by Eupolis (fr. 94 Kock) otras éxnder kal pdvos ray pytéper | 
TO KeVTpoY éyKaTéheutre TOIs Gkpowpevots. 


Reply to the objection of Simmias (gic 6—9Q5 a 3). 

The objection of Simmias is fully dealt with, but that of Cebes is 
found to raise a larger question, and leads up to the T ne Proof of 
Immortality. 

C7 Zyptlas pev ydp «tA. The two views are resumed and carefully 
distinguished. There is:(1) the view that the soul is the dppovia of 
the body and must therefore perish even before the. body, and 
(2) the view that the soul weaves: for itself many bodies, but perishes 
with, or’ even before, the last of them. 

C8 Spas. : . dv, ‘in spite of its being.’ The adv. dus is:‘ attracted’. 
by the participle. 

di  év dppovias efSa ofoa, a periphrasis which only differs from dppovia 
otoa by being more emphatic. Cp. above 87e4 ryv vow: ris 
doGevetas. 

d 3  1768e dSnAov wavei, sc. pava to be supplied from cvyxapeiv. 

d 7 drodAtpevov otdév materat, ‘is unceasingly perishing.’ Cp. 87d 8 
el yap péot TO GHpa Kal amoAdvotro ert (Ovros Tod avOpamrov. Dis-. 
tinguish ovdév maverat, finem nullum facit, from od maverat. | 


QO2ar eévbe0Fvar: cp. 62 b 3%. 


a5 dAdo roré m1: I now observe that Heindorf suggested this read- 
ing, though he did not print it in his text. 
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a6 ‘AAG dvdyen «7A. It is shown first that the view of the soul as 
a dppovia is inconsistent with the doctrine of dvdpmots . which 
Simmias accepts. A dppovia could exist before the body of which 
it is: the attunement just as little as it could survive it. : This 
brings out the fundamental inconsistency of the later Pythagorean 
doctrine. 

a8 -€e-Tév kata 16 cSpa évretaptvov ovyKetoOar, ‘to be composed of’ 
the elementary opposites, hot and cold, wet and dry, which are 
here spoken of as the strings of the body. 

b 1 + cavrot Aéyovros : for the phrase cp. gze2; g6e7. It is mere 
superstition to read avrod because B has airod. 

b 4 : oupBalver: the regular.term for the consequences of a umd@eors. 
Cp. d6z. | 

b 5 etSés te nal-cdpa: the two terms are synonymous. - Cp. 73a 1”. 

b 8 .G-dmexdlas: i.e. ofoy @ drekages, ‘like the thing you are com- 
paring ‘it to.’ Cp. Rep. 349d 10 rowtros dpa éoriv éxadrepos ad’rady 
otomep €otKer ; 

C3 «ms ovvaoerar; cp. 86 e 32. 

d1 . dveu droSelfews peta cixdros Twos kal edmperelas, ‘ without demon- 
stration, from a specious analogy.’ Cp. 7heaet. 162 € 4 anddeEw de 
kal dydykny ov8 Hvrwotv Néyere GAG TO cixéte xpHoOe, G et EOEoe 
Geddwpos G\Nos tis Tay yewpeTpSv Xpwpevos yewoperpeiy, Akos 
ov8” évds pdvov dy ein, Euthyd. 305 €1 nav e€ cikdros Adyou . . . ov yap 
Tot GAAd 8 ye Adyos exet Twa edarpéreray Td dvdpov.—Kat yap €xet dvras 
... elmpéretay paddov 7) adyOevav. | a 

d 2. : tots, woAdots. . . dvOpdmois, ‘most people’ who do hold it. We 
cannot infer from this expression that it was a widespread popular 
belief. 

d4 4dafécw, ‘impostors.’ Cp. Lys. 218d 2, poBotpa... py domep 
avOpamos drafdaw-Adyos rusiv rotovros [yYrevdéow] évreruynKaper. 
Rep. 560 c 2 Wevdeis 5) kai ddafdves ... Adyor Te Kat OdFat. . 

d6 8 brob{cews atlas droSéEac9a1: Socrates assumes that the mean- 
ing of imdéeous is familiar to his hearers from its use in geometry, 
which is illustrated in a well-known passage of the AZeno (86e 
sqq.). Even Xenophon knew the term: cp. Mem. iv. 6. 13 ef 8€ 71s 
aire mepi rou dyrthéyot pndev Exav caés réyew; GAN dvev avobeikeas .... 
pdoxwr KT. 2 2 oy mi THY EndOcow eraviyey av mdvra tov Adyor: SE 
-gas-kth, We shall learn shortly exactly what a hypothesis is. Ie. 
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will be -sufficient to say here that it is a statement of which the’ 


truth is postulated and from which we deduce its consequences 
(ra cupBaivovra). The phrase literally means ‘the argument pro- 


ceeded (6 Adyos .. . eipnra) by means of a hypothesis worthy of 


acceptance’. 
dflas dmoSéacbat : we are not told here, nor were we told above, 
why the hypothesis in question is worthy of acceptance. We only 


_ know that Cebes and Simmias accepted it at once. The position 


d 8 


of the argument, then, is this: Simmias declares that he cannot 
give up the doctrine that paOyots is avdpryois so long as he accepts 
the hypothesis, and this he will not give up. 

éppy0n yap wou ntA. The trdéects is given formally above 76 d 7 
ei...€oTev & Opvdrotpev dei, Kady Té Tt Kal dyaOdy Kai maga 7 TOLAvTN Ov- 
cia... Now it has been shown that we refer all our sensations to 
this standard, and that this means that our soul already possesses 
it and rediscovers it in the process of learning. From this it fol- 
lowed in turn that our soul must have existed before entering into 
a human body. These steps have been rigorously demonstrated 
(ixaves drobéSexraz), and therefore, so long as we accept the indbecrs, 
we must accept the conclusion. 

Somep abris éoriw «tA.: i.e. the pre-existence of the soul is as 
certain as the fact that the reality which bears the name of 6 6 gorwy 
belongs to it (cp. 76e 1 imdpxovaay mpdrepoy aveupiokorres nyetépay 
ovcav). This is the interpretation of Wyttenbach and Heindorf. 
Most recent editors adopt Mudge’s emendation éomep airy éort KrX. 
That would, no doubt, give a correct sense (‘as certainly as the 
reality itself which bears the name of 6 Zovt exists ’), and would even 
be a more accurate statement of the ultimate imdéects. But airijs 
éorw serves to remind us of the point on which the whole argument 
turns, namely that this ovcia 1s really the soul’s original possession, 
and that what we call learning is really oikelav émiorjuny dvadapBdvew 
(75e5). For the form of expression cp. 7heaet. 160¢7 ris yap 
épns ovoias dei dori (7 éun aioOnots). 

TavTHV, SC. THY UrdOeo.v. There is no doubt about the conclusion 
(ro ovpBaivov) being correctly demonstrated; what Simmias says 
here is that he firmly believes himself to be justified (¢p6as) in 
ented the i7d@eots which forms the major premise. 


€ 4° Tide... rye; the following argument proceeds on: dependent 
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lines, and is based upon the nature of appovia itself. Socrates first: 


gets, Cébés to make two admissions. These are (1) that every dppovia 
is determined by its component elements, (2) that no dpyovia admits 


of degrees. 


€4 Sonet ao wtrdA. The first dpodrodynua (g2e€4—934a10). Every 


dppovia is determined by its component elements. The note which 
anything will give out depends.entirely upon what it is made of. It 
does not lead; it follows. 


93a8 IlokAod... Set: the subject is dppovia. 


évavrla... kivnOfivar... 4 hbeyEaoar, ‘to move (vibrate) or give out’ 


a sound in opposition to its parts,’ i.e. to the tension and relaxation 


which produces it, as explained below 94 c 3. 

Ti 8é; wrA. The second 6poddynpa (Qg3ali-b7). No dppovia 
admits of degree. A string is either in tune or it isnot. To use 
the language of the Philebus, dppovia is a form of mépas and does 
not admit ré paddov Kal Hrrov. 

otras... ds dv dppooO4, ‘just as it is tuned,’ i.e. according as it - 


- ig tuned to the fourth (dia recodpov), the fifth (6a wévre), or the 


octave (dia racéy). Modern editors suppose the meaning to be just 
the opposite and vainly try to explain in what sense one dppovia can 
be more a dpyovia than another; but the meaning is stated quite 
clearly below 93d 2. Olympiodorus, representing the school tradi- 
tion, is quite explicit : troriBerat pi) eivat appoviay dppovias meiw poe 
éNdrro, GANG pndé paddov pyde frrov. 


aI4 paddov... «at ént wAéov: Olympiodorus refers the first term to 


br 


b2 


pitch (émiraois and dveots) and the second to the intervals. If a 
string is in tune it cannot be made more in tune by tightening or 
loosening. Nor is it correct to say that the octave is more of a 
dppovia than the fifth or the fifth than the fourth. 

eimep évBéxeTar TodTo yiyverOar, ‘supposing this possible,’ a plain 
indication that it is not possible. Socrates is only explaining what - 
would be implied in saying that one dppovia is more a dpyovia than 
another. It would mean that it was more tuned, which is absurd ; 
for, as we learn from Rep. 34g e11 the musician, in tuning a lyre, 
will not be willing povoixod dvdpés év rH émirdoet Kat dvécet trav Xopoay 
mdeovecreiy fy dEtody mEéov ExeEty. 

frrov re Kal éAdttwv: some inferior MSS. read frrév re, which is 
more symmetrical, but the evidence is against it. 
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b 4 -*H otv.xKrA. . That being so, we must further admit that, ifthe 
soul is a dppovia, no soul can be more or less a soul than another. 
Socrates does not express a view one way or the other on this 
point. He only wishes an admission from Simmias that, on his 
imdeots, it must be so.- 

éomt... Bote... SO below 103 e2. - Cp. Lat. est ut. 

b 5 pa@AdAov érépav Erépas : -some editors: bracket »aAXov here, and it is 
in a sense redundant. We may say that it is more nny expressed 
by the words émit mXéov . .. Arrov. 

b 8 . Bépe.84 «7A. Socrates now proceeds to make use of the two 
épodoynpara, but in the reverse order. We have seen that, if the 
soul is a dppovia, no soul can be more or less a ‘soul than another, 
ie. more or less a dppovia. But goodness is also a dppovia, and 
souls differ in that one is better than another, which would imply 
that one dppovia is more or less of a dpyovia than another, which is 
absurd. 

C3. at... dvra; ‘being what?’ Wecan say ti esr raira; and the 
question may be asked by a participle in Greek. We must render 
‘What will he say that these things are which are in our souls?’ 
(etvar év rats uxais go together). 

C6 iv pév fppdcbar wrA. Are we to say that both the good and the 
bad soul ave dppovia, but that the good soul also Zas a dppovia and 
is in tune, while the bad soul has none and is out of tune? If we 
say that the soul is a tuning, we shall have to say that a eunee may 
bé tuned or untuned. 

d2 otro 8 tori 7d Spodéynya, ‘this is just our admission.’ Here we 
have an explicit statement that our admission was that no dppovia 
can’ be more or less a dppovia than another. Editors who donot 
see this are obliged to bracket dppovias in d 4, or ‘to explain it 
unnaturally as ‘ the particular harmony which is the soul ’. 

d 6° wiv 8€ ye, sc. dppoviay. The application of this to yuyq only begins 
at d 12. The point here made depends on 93a 14, where it was 
shown that being more or less tuned would involve being more’or 
less a dppovia, which is absurd. 

d9 — garw 8ri wAéov ... peréyer 3 ‘does it partake more in—?’ Here 
6re is acc. neut. of doris. Cp. €7 ap dv tt mréov ne eh  HETEXOL 5 


94.421 °M@Adov 8é yé wou..., ‘yes, or rather, surely —. 


kata tov dp0dv Adyov, ‘according to the right-account of the 
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matter,’‘to put the matter correctly.’ If the soul is a dppovia, no 
soul can be better than another (for no dpyovia can be more in tune 
than another). Indeed, no soul can be bad at all (for no dppovia 
can be out of tune). 

B12 «wdaoyew &v taira, ‘Do you think this would happen to our 
argument if our imddeors were right?’ Here the cuvpBaivovra are 
inadmissible, and therefore the izd6eors is destroyed (dvatpetrat). 
For the use of adacyew in dialectic cp. Pavm. 128d 4 rovro Bovic- 
pevoy Sndovy, ws ert yedotdrepa mdcxor ay airay 7 indbects, eb ToAAG 
ECT, fj 1) TOU Ey ecvat. 

b4 TC8é; Socrates now takes up the first of the two dyo\oyjpara 
and tests the hypothesis by it. It is the soul which rules the body, 
whereas a dppovia is dependent upon that of which it is the dppovia 
(9326). 

C3 ev tois mpdabev: g2e4. 

phwor av...c6 otmor dv... Both negatives are legitimate 
after éuodoyeiv. Here they are alternated for variety. 

C4 ois émrelvorro Kai yaroro ... éxeiva : equivalent to rais émrdcect 
cat ya\doeow . . . éxeivv, ols representing rovras a, where 4 is 
internal accusative. This is a favourite construction with Demo- 
sthenes (cp. Shilleto on de Fals. Leg. 415), but is not common in 
Plato. Observe that yaday is equivalent to dvtévas (remitiere) the 
usual opposite of émereiverw (¢ntendere). 

C5 wédAoro is the reading of Stobaeus and seemingly of T before 
correction. As Wdddety is the proper word for striking strings, it is 
very appropriate here. The vulgate reading madAaro is supposed 
to refer to vibrations. The verb is used of ‘brandishing’ weapons 
and shaking lots, and in the passive of the heart ‘quaking’, but 
never of strings or instruments. 

ds5 ais éméuplas ... Siadeyopévn: the comma after vovberotca is 
due to Hermann and makes the construction more regular. It is to 
be observed, however, that such a cgnstruction as Ta peyv ameovca, 
ta Oe vouderovaa, tais émOupias is not indefensible. 

d6 é ’O8ucccia: Od. xx. 17. The passage is quoted in a similar 
connexion in Aes. 390d 4; 441b6. 

€5 iad’ dppoviav: in such phrases card means ‘in a line with’, ‘on 
the level of’. Tr. ‘far too divine a thing to be compared witha 
Gppovia.” Aristotle made use of the preceding argument in his 
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Eudemus. Cp. Olympiodorus: ére 6 ’ApiororéAns év -ro Evdnpo 
oUTws éemtxetpel’ TH dppovia évavriov éoriv 4 avappootia® rH. Wuyn dé 
ovdev évavtioy*® ovaia ydp. Kal ré6 cupmépacpa Sydov. ert’ ef dvappooria 
a ’ ~ pe ’ c ¢ , 0 HR © Pr nye 9 4 , 
TOV OTOLXElwY TOU (pov vécos, 7 appovia ein dv Vyiera GAN’ ovyt ux7. 


Reply to the Objection of Cebes begun, but broken off (g5a 
4-e 6). | 


9524. Etev 84 «rA. Socrates now goes back to the objection of Cebes. 
The transition is effected by means of a pleasantry about Harmonia 
of Thebes (GnB8aikns, not OnBaias, for the xrytixév, not the éOvxéy, is 
used with names of women). She has become fairly propitious, 
and we must now tackle Cadmus (who married Harmonia in the 
Theban legend), i. e. the objection of Cebes. There is no need to 
seek a deeper meaning in the words. : 

a8 Oavpacrds...ds are to be taken together. Cp. 1024 4. 

ag. 6e: Forster’s conjecture 6 7: (or, as I prefer to write in accordance 
with ancient practice, drt) is attractive, but it is hard to account for 
the ore of all MSS. unless it is original. Linde proposes 6 ye nadpet. 

br 7m... xphoac0a to Ady: cp. Theaet. 165 b7 ri yap xpnon apixro 
Epornpart § 

b5 pi péya Aéye, ‘do not boast.’ Cp. péya dpovetv, ‘to be proud’ (the 
other sense ‘ do not speak loud’ is less appropriate here). Cp. W7zg#. 
ma. 295a7°A py péya...Aeye. Eur. Her. 1244 ae oTOp’, OS py 
péya Néyov peiCoy maOns. 

b6  Backavia, ‘malign influence,’ lit. fascination of the ‘ cv eye’, to 
the effects of which those who boast of their luck are specially 
exposed. 

mepitTpéyy, ‘turn to flight,’ keeps up the metaphor af épodos 
above. . 

b 7. ‘Opnptrds éyyts iévres, ‘coming to close quarters.’ The metaphor 
is kept up. Homer nowhere uses the phrase éyyis idvres, and 
Herwerden would read dcaov idvres, but “‘Ounpixds may mean ‘like 
Homeric warriors’, not ‘in Homeric phrase’. 

b8 > +6 KepdAarov, ‘the sum and substance.’ The word is derived 
from the ancient practice of writing the sum of an addition at the 
top. Cp. Lat. summa (sc. ie) 

C7 davaclay pév ph, Sri S... ‘not immortality, but only that—.’ 

d3 {dm...dmroAAdoro: the optatives are due to the indirect speech, 
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though there is no principal verb with dre (or os) on which they 
can be said to depend. They cannot, as some editors say, depend 
on c7 ys, for pdvat only takes acc. c. inf. Cp. above 87e5 7, 
where also the optatives occur after a clause introduced by dA\a 
yap. Riddell, Dig. § 282. 

d7 eipi... ety: the simplest explanation of this aptative is to regard 
T@ py ciddrs as equivalent to ef py eideiy, . 


Narrative Interlude. The origin of the new. Method (95 ¢7— 
102 a 2). 


e§ O08 gathov mpaypa, ‘no light matter,’ ‘no easy task” Cp. L. S. 
sv. I. 1. 

EQ epi yevéioews kat POopas tiv airlav, ‘the cause of coming into 
being, and ceasing to be.’ Tepi yevéoews xai POopas is the title of 
one of Aristotle’s most important treatises, best known by the 
.scholastic name De generatione et corruptione. Tlepi c. gen. is used 
instead of the simple gen, or wepi c. acc. under the influence of the 
verb duampayparevoacba. Cp.g6e6; 97c¢6; 97d2; 98d6, and 
58al 2. 


‘9642 td ye ga w&0n, ‘my own experiences.’ It has been strangely 


supposed—so unwilling are interpreters to take the Paedo in its 
plain sense—that these are either Plato’s own experiences or ‘an 
ideal sketch of the history of the: mind in the search for truth.’ 
Besides the general considerations stated in the Introduction, 
there is this special point to be noted, that the questions raised 
are exactly such as were discussed in the middle of the fifth 
century B.C., when Socrates was young, and that they correspond 
closely with the caricature of Aristophanes in the Clouds, which 
was produced in 423 B.C., when Plato was a baby. By the time 
of Plato’s youth quite another set of questions had come to the 
front at Athens. 

a8 «epi dicews toroplav: this is the oldest name for what we call 
‘natural science’ (cf. E. Gr. Ph.? p. 14 #. 2). Heraclitus (fr. 17) 
said that Pythagoras had pursued ioropin further than other men, 
and it appears that even geometry was called by this name in the 
Pythagorean school (E. Gr. Ph.? p, 107 #. 1). The restriction of 
the term to what we call ‘ history’ is due to the fact that Herodotus 
followed his predecessors in calling his work iovropin, and his pre- 
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decessors belonged to Miletus, where all science went by that namé 
(E. Gr. Ph.? p. 28). The term ‘ Natural History’ partly preserves 
the ancient sense of the word, a circumstance due to the title of 
Aristotle’s Mept ra (Ga ioropiat ishria Animalium). 

a8 ‘epfdavos agrees with codgia or ioropia and eciSévar is added to it 
epexegetically. Heindorf compares Gorg. 4628 otkoty kaddév oor 
Soxel 4 pyTopiKy eivat, xapiCecOar oldy 7 eivat dvOpamots; The tmepi- 
gavov of Eusebius and Stobaeus would simplify the construction, 
but the evidence is against it. 

DiI dvw «ito: we say ‘backwards and forwards’. Cp. goc5 and 
Core: 481d 7 dvw cai Karo peraBaddopevov. 

3 &s twes Aeyov. This is the doctrine of Archelaus, the disciple of 
Anaxagoras, and, according to a statement already known to 
‘Theophrastus, the teacher of Socrates (cp. Phys. Of. fr. 4 ’Apxéhaos 

6 ’A@nvaios @ Kal Zoxpdrn avyyeyovevat haciv, ’Avakaydpov yevopéeve 
pee Diels, Vors.? 323, 34; 324, 26). The following are the 
relevant quotations and rest ultimately on the authority of Theo- 
phrastus. Hippolytus, Ref, i.9, 2 eivae 8 dpyny rijs kwnoews (1d) daro- 
kpiverOat dm GAAnAwy rd Oeppoy Kai rd Wuyxpdr, 20.1. 9. 5 mept 8é dor 
yoiv Sri Oeppawopérns rhs ys To mpdtov & 7h kdtrw pépet, Sov rd 
Beppov kat Td yruyxpov éepioyero, aveaivero ra re adda CGa wodAa kat 
aOpero, dravra thy airiy diaray exovtra ex tis ihvos rpepdpeva, 
Diog. Laert. ii. 17 yevvacOar 5€ hyo ra (Ga ek Oeppns ris yas Kal dy 
mapamAnoiay yd\akte oiov rpodiyy dueions. “This last touch explains 
the reference to putrefaction (onmedov). As Forster already pointed 
out, early medical theory made més, czbz concoctio, a form of jis, 
and Galen says (in Hippocr. Aph. vi. 1) madaid ts Hv cvvndea rov= 
Tos Tois avOpdow donnra Kadeiv Arep jpyeis Gwerra Aéyouev,. Now 
Aristotle criticizes Empedocles for applying the ojyis theory to 
milk, Cp. Gen. An.777 a7 1d yap yada wemeppévoy atpd éoriv, ddd” 
ov StePOappevov, "EpmedoxAns & i ovk dpOas tmehdyBavey f odk ev 
periveyxe (‘ used a bad metaphor’) roijoas ds 7d yada ‘pnvds év dydod~ 
rou Sekdrn mvov émdero Nevedr’, carpérns yap Kai més évavriov, Td 8é 
guov campétns tis éoriv, To dé yada Toy Twemeppevov, The meaning 
is, then, that the warm and cold gave rise by putrefaction (onreddv) 
to a milky slime (iA¢és) by which the first animals were nourished. 
We are thus able to give ouvrpéderar its natural sense. 1t is signi- 
ficant that Socrates should mention the theory of Archelaus first. 
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b 4  § dpovodpev, ‘ what we think with’? The question:of thé ‘seat of 
the soul’ or sensorium was keenly debated in the first half-of the 
fifth century B.c. The views that the soul is blood or breath aré 
primitive, but both had just been revived as scientific theories; 
Empedocles had said (fr. 105 Diels) atya yap dvOpdrrows me pikapoudy 
€ott vénua, and he was the founder of the Sicilian school of medicine 
(E. Gr. Ph.? p. 288 2. 3), The doctrine that the soul is air was as 
old as Anaximenes, but had just been revived by Diogenes of 
Apollonia (E. Gr. Ph? p. 414), and is attributed in the Clouds (230) 
to Socrates. The Heracliteans at Ephesus of course maintained. 
their master’s view that the ‘soul was fire. © 

b5 6&8 éyképados urd. The credit of being the first.to see that the 
brain was the seat of consciousness belongs to Alcmaeon of Croton 
(E. Gr. Ph.’ p. 224), and the same view was upheld in the fifth 
century B.C. by Hippocrates and his school. It is one of the 
strangest facts in the history of science that Aristotle, followed by 
the Stoics, should have gone back to the primitive view that the 
heart was the seat of sensation. _ 

b 7 ylyvouro: the optative is due to the general : sense of indirect speech. 

b8 Kara radra: Saniveent tO ovTas. 

yiyveo@ar: note ear (b 5)..4 ylyvotro (D7) 4... asipeebin (b 8), 
‘a gradual transition from the direct to the most pronounced form, 
of the indirect speech’ (Geddes). 
éemorhpyv: Diels (Vors.? 102, 18) attributes to Alcmaeon this 
explanation of knowledge as arising from memory and belief.‘ when 
they have reached a state of quiescence ’.. Weseem to have an echo 
of it in- Aristotle 47. Post..B, 19. 100 a 3 sqq. ék per ovy alaOnoews 
yiyverat puny, ... ék O€ pununs eumepia,.. 4 ek 8 épmepias fp ék 
mavros Npepnoavros Tov KaOddov ev TH Wuxi « .. TEXVNS GpxN Kal éemiory- 
pyns.. From Gorg. 448 c 4sqq. we learn that Polus of Agrigentum 
derived réxvn from éepmeipia. There is no reason for doubting that 
the distinction between éemornyyn and édéa is pre-Platonic, It is 
alluded to by Isocrates in Helena 5 Oru wodd Kpeitrov €ote wept Tov 
xpnoivey émetkaes Sokdlav fh mept tv axpyotov dkpiBds énioracGat, | 
and Blass dates the Helena before 390 B.C. Antisthenes. is 
said to have written four books TWepi ddgéns kat iia (Diog. 
Laert. vi. 17). 
bg a epi tov otpavev (i.e. Tov pane) See né0n ! it is highly 
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characteristic of the middle of the fifth century B.C. that the theory 
of ra peréwpa is mentioned last and in a somewhat perfunctory way. 
For the time, the rise of medicine had brought biological and 
psychological questions to the front, while astronomy and cosmo- 
logy remained stationary in eastern Hellas until new life was given 
them by the Pythagoreans. The state of science here indicated is 
quite unlike any we know to have existed either at an earlier or 
a later date. It belongs solely to the period to which it is here 
attributed, a period which I have endeavoured to characterize i in 
I. Gr. Ph.? pp. 405, 406. 

C2. ds ovdév xpifpa: the Ionic ypjua only survives in Attic in-a few 
phrases like this (L.S. s. v. II. 3.) The Athenians only used freely 
the plural ypnuara, and that in the sense of ‘ property’. CP. Laws 
640 C5 ws ovdevi ye mpdypare. 

C5 érupradOnv (sc. radra): cp. Soph. O. 7. 389 rav réxynv 8 edu- 
rupnos. 

C6 & wpd rod Gpyy ciSévar repeats c 4 & Kal mpdrepoy kr. (a ba). 

di éwaé&Sdv ydp xrd.: this refers to another great question of the 
time. Socrates means that his former beliefs were upset by the 
question of Anaxagoras (fr. 10) mas yap ap é€x py Tptxds yivorro Opié 
kat oap& €x py capxés; This led to the doctrine that there were 
portions of everything in everything. Cp.also Aét.i. 3. 5 (Dox. 279 a) 
eddxe atr@ dmopotarop civat wHs ék TOD py dvtos Sivarai rt yiver Oa 7} 
POcipea bai cis Td jay Bv. tpopyy youy mpoopepdsueda dmAjv kal povoedy, 
dprov kat dap" kal éx ravrns rpéeerar Oplé pre dprnpia capé vevpa 
Oora Kat Ta Nowa pdpla. TovT@Y OUY yiVOMEv@Y, SuoroynTéov éoTW GTi 
év th tpoby tH mpoodepouévy mavra eott Ta Ovra, Kal éx TaY dyT@Y 
mwavra avéerat. (Cp. E. Gr. Ph.? p. 303.) 

d 6 perpies, zg. Kakas. Cp. 68e2 7. 

d8 gpyv ydp wrA. This refers to another set of questions, which 
stand in a close relation to Zeno’s criticism of the Pythagoreans. 
Roughly, we may say that the difficulty here touched upon is the 
nature of the unit, whether in measuring, weighing, or numbering. 

€1 att 7H Kedadg, ‘just by the head.’ This is an example of 
a popular unit of méasurement. Cp. J/, Iii. 193 ‘peloy pev kepada 
"Ayapléuvovos. 

€ 3. mpowetvar(TW) is virtual passive of rpooGeivat, which is the reading 
of B. That is a natural slip. 
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©6 epi rolTwov... TH aitlav: cp. 95 e9 2. . 
e8 émeddv evi tis mpooby év xtA. The difficulty here is what is meant 
' by the addition of units. How can it be that when one is added to 
one the result is two? How can either the original one or the one 
which is added to it become two; or how can the one which is 
added azd the one which is added to it become two? The nature 
of the unit involved real difficulties which we need not discuss here ; 
it is more important for our purpose to observe that in the Par- 
mendes Plato actually represents the young Socrates as discussing 
such subjects with Parmenides and Zeno. The two dialogues 
confirm each other in the most remarkable way; for here too we 
are Gealing with the youth of Socrates. 

a2 e Ste piv ..., éwet 8’... Another instance of the disjunctive 
hypothetical sentence (cp. 68 a3.) What causes surprise is that 
the two things should be truéat the same time. ; 

a4 - atry, ‘this,’ sc. rd mAnotdoat dAAnAos, but assimilated in gender 
to the predicate airia, and further explained by 7 aivodos xr. 

a5 | oivodos tod .. . teOfjvar, ‘the coming together which consists 
in their juxtaposition.’ 

ovdé ye ds... melMeoOar ws ... The repetition of as is a collo- 
quialism, We are still dealing here with the difficulty of conceiving 
aunit. In the Repudlic (525d 8 sqq.) Socrates refers to the same 
difficulty, but he is not troubled by it, for he has come to see that 
the unit is an object of thought and not of sense. Plato can hardly 
have felt it seriously at any time. 

b4 8 St. & ylyvera, ‘how a unit comes into being at all” Cp. 
Arist. We¢. M. 6. 1080 b 20 Grras dé 16 mpdrov év ae e€xov péyebos, 
“amropelv e€oixacty (of IlvOayépetot). 

b 6 rpémov ris peOSSou, ‘method of investigation, The noun pébodos 
by itself came to bear this meaning, as ‘ method ’ always does in our 
usage. 7 

b 7  adrds eixgq dipw, *I make up a confused jumble of my own.’ 
There can be no doubt that @upew is ‘to make a mess’ (cp. rore 1), 
and eixyj, Zemere, emphasizes that meaning. Cp. Aesch. P. V. 450 
pupoy elky wdvra. Of course, Socrates has not the slightest doubt 
of the superiority of his new method, and this description is only 
a piece of characteristic eipwveia. 

b8 awés, . .. dvaytyvaokovros : it is natural to think of the Anaxa~- 
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gorean Archelaus, who was said to be the teachér of Socrates (cp. 
96b3 2). 

CI .asdpaxtdX. The actual words of Anaxagoras were (fr. 12 Diels) 
Kat Omota éueAXey €oeoOat Kal drroia nv, dood viv By corts Kal 67rola éoTt, 
qwavTa Steeda unae yous. The familiar mdavra Xphpara nv 6pov, eira vous 
ehbdv aira Stexdopynoev (Diog. Laert. ii. 6) is not a quotation, but a 
summary of the doctrine (E. Gr, Ph.? p. 299, . 1). 

C7 mepi Exdorou: Cp. 95€9 2. 

d2 wept adtod éxelvou: de illo ipso, sc. rept adrod rod avOporov. 1 
' formerly bracketed éxeivov, which rests only on the euthonty of B; 
but Vahlen has since shown (Ofusc. ii. 558 sqq.) that adrod éxetvou 
is too idiomatic to be a mistake, 

d 7. ward voiv gpaurg, ‘to my mind,’ as we say. I cannot beliéve 
that this common phrase involves any reference to the vois of 
Anaxagoras. Such a joke would be very frigid. 

d8 wareid . 4. 4 orpoyytAn: this was still a living erp in 
the days when Socrates was young, but not later. The doctrine 
that the earth is spherical was Pythagorean; the Ionian cosmo- 
logists (including Anaxagoras himself and Archelaus) held it was 
flat, with 'the single exception of Anaximander, who regarded it as 
cylindrical. 

€3  é péog: so far.as we can tell, this was not only the decane of 
Anaxagoras and Archelaus, but also of the early Pythagoreans. It 
is important to observe that the geocentric theory marked a great 
advance in its day as compared, e..g., with the belief of Thales. that 
the eafth was a disk floating on the water (E- Gr. Ph.’ p. 32). Plato - 
does not commit the anachronism of making Socrates refer to the 
later Pythagorean doctrine that the earth revolved with the planets 
round the Central’ Fire (E. Gr. .Ph.?. pp.’ 344 sqq.). That was 
familiar enough in the fourth century B.C., but would have been out 
of place here 

G8 a1 moeodpevos: this is now known to be the reading of T as al as . 
of Eusebius. B has tro@éyevos, which cannot be right, and the 
wmrobngopuevos Of W looks like an emendation of this, 

a4 téyous ... mpds dAAnda, ‘their relative velocity.’ 

tpomayv, ‘turnings.’ . This refers to the annual movement of the 

sun from the ‘tropic’ of Capricorn to that of Cancer and back 

again, which is the cause of summer and winter, The.Greeks gave 
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the name of rporai to what the Romans, froma eHgnHy different point 
of EW: called solstztia, 

a6 4&mdéoye: symmetry would require the addition of kal qrotet, but 
Plato avoids such symmetry. 

“br é&éorm ... kal Kowg waoi, ‘to each individually and to all 
collectively.’ 

b 3. obk dv deSépnv moAAod, ‘I would not have sold for a large stim.’ 

b 7  xépnv depdpevos: this is a slight variation on the usual phrase 
am é\midos KareBdyOnv, Katérecovy ‘I was dashed down from my 
hope’ (cp. Luthyphro 15e€5 am édmidos pe xaraBadov peyddns). 
Socrates speaks as if he had been cast down from Olympus like 
another Hephaestus (wav 8 jyap depdopny, J7. i. 592). 

b 8  dv8pa, ‘a man.’ The word expresses strong feeling, here dis- 
appointment. Wyttenbach compares Soph. Aas 1142 95n mor eiSov 
avip’ éym yAooon Opacvy, 1150 eye O€ y avdp’ drona payee mrEwp 
(cp. Arist. Ach. 1128). 

: TH pev vo obdev xpapevov: Plato éxpresses the same feeling in 
his own person in Laws 967 b 4 kai tives erdd\pov rovtTs ye adtd mapa- 
kivduvevew Kal Tore, Aéyorres OS vos ein 6 Staxekoopnkas wdvO doa Kar’ 
ovpavév. of 8 abrol... dnavO &s eimeiv eros dvérpewav mdduw kth: 
Xenophon (em, iv. 7.-6) preserves a faint echo of this criticism of 
Anaxagoras. Aristotle ee A. 985 a i simply repeats it (E. Gr. 
Ph.? pp. 309 sq.). | 
bg  o¥8€ twas airlas érartidpevov, SC. Tov voor, ‘nor aceanine: to it any, 
causality, For the double acc. cp. Dem. Phorm. 2 5 giv’ dp 
éavTov aitiay alriagdyevos +» » OLKACOLTO $ Antipho, I. 29 &: ‘erat pat 
THY yunatka navEnes Aristotle (doc. c¢z.) Says wavra aiid airtarat Tov 
yryvopevev if} vovy. = 
c7  vetpwy, ‘sinews,’ ‘tendons,’ not nerves, The nervous system énly 
became known in the third century B.c.. Cp. Galen, de flac. Hipp; 
et Plat., p. 647 ’Epaciorparos pév oov (floruit .258 B.C.), ef Kab py 
mpdaGev, adda ent yapos: ye me addi TOV veupoy adpxyy manevongey” 
-ApuororeAns be EXE mavtos dayvonoas eikétws amopet xpéiay eimety 
éyxeddXov. 

c8&- Sraduds exer, ‘are jointed.’ ‘The dvapvai are the same thing as the 
ovpBodal (d 3), looked at from another pony of view. Cicero, de ar. 
D. ii. 1 39 aays COMMISSUF AL. 

d2 atwpovpévov... év rats... oupPodais, ‘ swinging in their sockets.’ 
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d5 ovyxapdbets: cp. 6o b 2. 

d7 ¢wvds rexrd. Cp.e.g. Diogenes of Apollonia (Diels, Vors.? p. 332, 
14) rov ev TH Kehady aépos bd rhs Havas ruTTOpevov Kal Kiwoupevon (THY 
axony yiver Oa). 

€ 4 tapapévovra, ‘not running away.’ We have no English word for 
mapapévery, any more than for Gappeiy (cp. 63e107.), It is the 
negative of dmodiSpdore (99a 3). Cp. 115 d9. 

e5 vij tov kiva: such euphemisms seem to occur in all languages. 
Cp. parbleu! ecod! It is true that in Gorg. 482b 5 Socrates says 
pa tov Kiva tov Alyyrriov Ody (Anubis), but that seems to be only 
a passing jest. A euphemistic oath of this kind was called ‘Paéa- 
pavOvos Spkos (Suid. s. v.). 

99 a1 wept Méyapa 4 Bowwrots: cp. Créto 53b4 where it is suggested 
that Socrates might escape 7 O7nBale 7 Méyapdde. He would have 
found friends in both places, as we know. This whole passage is 
reminiscent of the C7zo, 

a8 Kai radrTa vo mpdrrev, ‘ and that too though I act from intelligence,’ 
as was admitted above, 98c 4. The MSS. have mpdrro, but Hein- 
dorf’s mpdtrey is a great improvement and gives kai radra its proper 
idiomatic force. : 

b2 dé ydp pi... olév 7 efvar «rd. is another instance of the excla- 
matory infinitive justifying a strong expression of feeling. Cp. 
60b 5 2. and Symp. 177 C1 Td ovy ToLovTwy prev TrEept TOAAHY oTrovdy 
nomoacba, "Epora bé pydéva rw dvOparev reroApnkevat. . . a€ios 
Upvnoa. ; 

b 3. dvev ov: here we see the beginning of the technical term o@ (or 
bv) odk dvev, the conditio sine gua non. Such causes are called 
quvairia in the Zzmaeus. Cp. 46c 7 Tadr’ ody mdyta eorw trey 
cuvattioy ois Oeds tmnpetodoty xpnrat, THY Tov apiorou Kata TO Ouvarov 
idéav dmoredGv’ SoédCerat S€ ind tov wAcioT@Y ov oUvaiTia GANG airia 
elvat TOY TaVTOV KTA. 

b 4 - raddvres, ‘groping in the dark.’ Cp. Ar. Peace 690 mpé rot 
pev ov eynrAabapev ev oxdre ra mpdypata, Acta Apostolorum xvii. 27 
ei dpa ye Wrndadnoeay adroy kal evporer. 

b 5 4AAorpio dvépan, ‘by a name that does not belong to them,’ 
which is not their oixeioy dvoya, The vulgate dyupart cannot be 
defended, though it is the reading also of BW. 

b6_ airé repeats 6 (cp. 104 d2.). 
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6 pév ts etA. Once more we have the scientific problems of the 
middle of the fifth century. The first theory is that the earth does 
not fall because of the rapidity of the revolution of the heavens. 
This was the western theory, and was originated by Empedocles, 
who supported it by the experiment of swinging a cup full of water 
rapidly round (E. Gr. Ph.? p. 274). Cp. Arist. de Caelo 295 a 16 of 
& Somep ‘Epmedoxdijs thy rod otpavod dopay xikd@ mepiOéoveay Kat 
Oarrov epopevny thy ris yns popay kwdveww, kabdmep TO ev Tois Kuabots 
vdwp* Kat yap rovro KUKA@ Tov KudOov epopévou moddAdKis Kdtw Tod 
Xadkod ytvdpevov Guws ob Héperat kdrw mehuxds HépeaOar Oia rv adrny 
airiav, The vortex theory of Leucippus was more subtle than this 
(E. Gr. Ph.? p. 399) and is not referred to here. In Clouds 379 
Aristophanes makes fun of the ai@épros Aivos who has taken the place 
of Zeus. 

tm6 tod otpavod pévav: these words are to be taken together, as 
Geddes says (after Hermann) and pévety is a virtual passive, ‘is kept 
in its place by the heavens.’ 

‘6 &€ wrA. This is the eastern theory, which originated with 
Anaximenes and was still upheld by Anaxagoras and Democritus. 
As Aristotle tells us (de Caelo 294b 14), they said rd mddros 
airtoy civat... Tov pévery avtnv® ov yap Téuvew GAN’ émimwparicey tov 
dépa tov xatwbev. Its breadth prevents it from cutting the air 
beneath it, and it lies on it ‘like a lid’ (w@pa). It is absurd to 
suppose that Plato was ever troubled by crude notions of this kind, 
and even Socrates must soon have learnt better from his Pytha- 
gorean friends. Everything points to the Periclean age and no 
later date. 

xapSémq, ‘a kneading-trough’. This, however, does rot seem to 
be a very appropriate image, and I believe we should read xapdorio 
from Hesychius Kapddmeov* ris xapdémov ro mapa, ‘the lid of a 
kneading-trough ’; cp. Aristotle’s émurwparifay quoted above. The 
discussion of the word xdpdoros .in, Arist. Clouds 670 has another 
bearing. It refers to the speculations of Protagoras about gram- 
matical gender. 

viv S to0 KA. Constr. ray dé ddvapiy rod otro viv (adra) Keiobat 
és oldy re BéAriota ab’ra teOyjva. As we see from the following 
words, dvvayzy has its full meaning. The fact that they are in the 
best possible place is regarded as a force which keeps them there. 
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That being 0, satiny (rv Svvawy) is the subject of Sarpoviav t ioxiv : 
€xewv. 

ToUTOU ... isyupétepov, ‘an Atlas stronger than this one gees 
is masc.). 

@s adAnbds td 3 dya0dy kat Séov: I think these wonds must be taker! 
together; for as adn@as is often used to ¢all attention to an etymo- 
logy (cp. 80d 6z.), and here 7é déoy, ‘the fitting,’ is taken as ‘the 
binding’. The hyperbaton is of a normal type. For the etymology 
itself cp. Crat. 418 e7 dyabou yap idéa ovea (‘ being a form of good *) 
To O€oy daiverar Seapds efvat Kal KoAvpa Hopas. 

tOv Sedrepov wAotv: the paroemiographers say this expression. is 
used eri trav dodades re mpatrovray, Kabdcor of Stapaprovres Kata TOV 
mpdtepov TAOLY aoparos mapackevd(ovrat tov devrepoy, According to: 
this, the reference would be rather to a less adventurous than to’ 
a ‘second-best’ course. SEE; however, Eustathius 2” Od. p. 1453, 
20 Sevrepos mdovs Aéyerat Gre drroruxay Tis ovpiov Kamas mAén Kata 
Iaveaviay. Cp. also Cic. Tuse. iv. 5, ‘where pandere vela orationts 
is opposed to the slower method of proceeding; viz. dialectécorum 
vemis’ (Geddes). . In any case; Socrates does not believe for a 
moment that the method he is about to describe is a dzs aller or 
‘makeshift.’ The phrase is ironical like etx gipw above. Cp: 
Goodrich in Class. Rev. xvii, pp. 381 sqq. and xviii, pp. 5 sqq., with 
whose interpretation I find myself in substantial agreement. : 

t Tenpaypareupar ; these words se on ee Tojoopa and 
govern roy devrepov moor. 

7a 8vra like tad mpdypara just Below (e 3) are Gino? in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It seems to me quite impossible that 
these terms should be applied to the évres dvrta, ra as ddnOds dyra. 
They must be the same as ra éyra in 97d 7 ris airias wept trav dvrav, 
that is, the things of the visible world. It is quite true that Plato 
makes Socrates use the expression r6 6p for 76 dvres dv, but I know 
of no place in which he is made to use ra évra simpiliciter of the edn. 
Further, the whole point of the passage is that Socrates had- become 
exhausted by the study of physical science, and what he calls thé 
devrepos mAovs is, we shall see, souning else than: the so- -called . 
* Theory of Ideas.’ 

tov HAvov ékAcirovra, ‘the sun during an eclipse.’ © This is a meré 
illustration. Socrates keeps up the. irony of the phrase dedrepos 
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m\ovs by suggesting that his eyes are too weak to contemplate the 
things of the visible world. He had to look at them in a reflexion, 
he says. 

@ 3. «tots Sppact kal éxaorg rdv aicOjoewv: this makes it quite clear 
that ra dyra, ra wpdypara are the things of sense. 

€5 eis tots Adyous katapuyévra, ‘taking refuge in the study of pro- 
positions’ or ‘judgements’, or ‘definitions’. It is not easy to 
translate Adyous here; but at least it is highly misleading to speak 
of ‘concepts’ (Begriffe), nor is there any justification in Plato’s 
writings for contrasting Socratic Adyot with Platonic «dy. It is just 
in Adyor that the ef5y manifest themselves, and what Socrates really 
means is that, before we can give an intelligible answer to the 
question ‘ what causes A to be B’, we must ask what we mean by 
saying ‘Azs B’. So far from being a Sevrepos wAovs, this is really 
a ‘ previous question,’ 

€6 iows piv ofv xrA. Here Socrates distinctly warns us not to take 
his ironical description too seriously. It is not really the case that 
the Adyo: are mere images of ra dyra Or ra mpdypara, On the 
contrary, it will appear that the things of sense may more fitly be 
called images of the reality expressed in the Adyo:. To use the 
language of the Republic, we must not confuse didvoa and émorjpn 
with eixacia. 

@ eixdfw: i.e. rovra @ eixalw ro ev Tois Adyots oxoreia Oat Ta Syra. 
D0 a2. év[rois] pyous, ‘in realities’. The word épya is equivalent to dvra 

and mpdypara, and is used here because it is the standing opposite 


to Adyar. 
a3  trobipevos Exdorote xth., ‘in any given case assuming as true.’ 


This amounts to saying that Socrates had recourse to the method of 
deduction. Here it is important to remember, first, that in the fifth 
century B.C. geometry had advanced far beyond all other sciences, 
just because it had adopted the deductive method, and, secondly, 
that this advance was due to the Pythagoreans. The ideal is that 
all science should become ‘ exact scjence ’. 

a4 ov dv xpivw rd. We start from a proposition (Adyos) which we 
judge not to be open to attack. If this is admitted, we may pro- 
ceed; if not, we cannot do so until we have established our 
undbects. 

bx  ovd5év kawov: if Plato had been the real author of the ‘ Theory of 
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Ideas’, and if, as is commonly believed, it was propounded for 
the first time in the Phaedo, this sentence would be a pure 
mystification. | 

b 2  od8ty wéravpar. ‘Od maverar et oddév maverae sic differunt ut 
Latine: finem non facit et finem nullum facit,’ Cobet JVov. 
Lect. p. 500. 

b 3. &pxopar... émyeapav.. . embe(faoa, ‘I am going to try toshow’. 
In this construction épyopa: usually takes a future participle ; but, 
as Heindorf says, émtyetpayv éemidei~EacOa is ‘instar futuri émde&d- 
pevos’, | 

Tis airlas 76 efSos, ‘the sort of causation I have worked out’. 
A phrase like this shows how far eidos is from being a technical 
term. When Socrates wishes to be technical, he speaks of the ‘just 
what it is’ (76 a’ré 6 gorw). 

b4 éketva rd wodvOptAnra: cp..76d8 a Opvdrodpen dei. Here once 
more the doctrine of ef57 is assumed to be well knownand generally 
accepted. What is new is the application of it, the method: of 
tréGeots and deduction. ‘This time it is Cebes who assents to the 
doctrine without hesitation ; last time it was Simmias./ 

b 8 mi airlav émbdelEav nai dveupfoev as: there is a curious and 
characteristic interlacing of words here (a6 a 6); for ri airiay 
aveuvpnoev and emdei£ev ws would naturally go together. Riddell, 
Dig. § 308 classes this under the head of Aysteron proteron. 

CI as S&Sdvros cor krA., ‘You may take it that I grant you this, so 
lose no time in drawing your conclusion.’ Cp. Symp. 185 e4 otk 
ay Pddvors Aéyor. ‘ . 

C3. Boma... édv... Cp. 64C10%. . 

C5 ove &’ & is more emphatic than 60’ ovdep. 

4 Suéte peréxea «.7.A. If we say that a, a, a are beautiful, that 
implies (1) that ‘beautiful’ has a meaning quite apart from. any 
particular instance of beautiful things, and (2) that this seaning 
(A) is somehow ‘partaken in’ by the particular instances a, a, a 
These have a meaning in common, and their relation to it is 
expressed in the relation of subject to predicate. This too Cebes 
admits at once. | 

dx  xp&pa edav0és Zxov, ‘because it has a bright colour’. The parti- 
ciple explains 6v’ ért, which is the indirect form of d:a ri; The adjective 
evavOns is common in Hippocrates, especially of the bright red colour 
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of blood, &c. As applied to colour, avOos is ‘ bloom’, ‘ brightness’, 
and is sometimes almost synonymous with ypaua. Cp. Ref. 429d 8 
and 557c 5 with Adam’s notes. The point is that it is meaningless 
to say a, a, a are A because they are +, y, 2, unless we have first 
shown that x, y, ¢ necessarily ‘ partake in’ A. | 

d3 Gms kai dréxvws kai lows ebfPws as opposed to the codal airiat 
mentioned above. The irony of 97b7 eixy dupa is here kept up, 
and this should warn us against taking the expression devrepos mots 
as seriously meant. (Distinguish dréyves from dreyvés.) 

d5 etre mapovola «tA. The precise nature of the relation between 

predicate and subject may be expressed in various more or less 
figurative ways. We may say that the predicate is ‘present to’ 
the subject, or that the subject ‘ partakes’ in the common nature 
of the predicate. Socrates will not bind himself to any of these 
ways of putting it; he only insists that, however we may Coie it, 

| it is beauty that makes things beautiful. 

d6 Sry dy kat Saws «.7.A. These words are an echo of the formula used 
in the public prayers, for which cp. Cvat¢.400 e I dazep ev rais evxais 
popos eotiy nyiv exer Oat, oirwvés Te Kal 63dbev Xaipovow dvopatopevot, 
ravra Kal juas avrovs (sc. rovs Geats) kadeitv, It seems to me, there- 
fore, that Wyttenbach’s suggestion, mpooayopevopevy for mpooyevopern, 
must certainly be right, though he did not adopt it himself. The 
manuscript mpocyevopern goes well enough with wapovcia, but not with 
the other terms. The whole question is one ofnames; for Socrates 
has no doubt as to the fact. Plato elsewhere represents him as 
making use of this formula. Cp. Prot. 358a7 cire. yap 780 etre © 
repmvov Aéyets.,. etre Omd0ev Kai Srws Xaipets Ta ToLadTa Gvopatwr, 
Phileb. 12 C3 Thy pev Ab poor, orn nett giroy, ravtn mporayopeve. 
So Zim. 28 b2 6 d) was odpavos i) Kdopos 7H Kal GdXo Ore Trore dvopatd~ 
pevos padeor’ ap ONT, Tou nu évopdee, Laws 872d7 6 yap d7 
pdOos 4 Adyos } Ste xp) mpocayopevery adréy. The formula arose 
from fear that the gods should be addressed by the wrong name. 
Cp. Aesch. Ag. 160 Zevs, doris mor éorip, et rd avira idov KexAn- 
péeve, | roord uy mpooevvérw. This connexion is made quite clear in 
the passage from the Phzlebus quoted above, which is introduced 
by the words Té 8° épéy déos ... del mpos Ta TGv OeGy Gvdpara ovk Eore 
kar’ dvOperov, GANG mépa TOU peytorou PdBov. 

d6 0% ydp n «rA., ‘I do not go so far as to insist.on that’. Cp. 
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Aristotle Afez. A, 6.987 b 13 rv pévrot ye pebeey Ari ppnow, Wris 
a Ww a“ IQA -9 - € fe: A id 2 a 2 
ay etn Tay cider, apetoay (sc. of IIvOaydpétor cai TWAdrav) év cow (yreiv, 


i.e, ‘they left it as a point for dialectical inquiry’ (for this meaning 


of év xows cp. de An. A. 4. 407 b 29 quoted in 86b6~.). I think 
Aristotle is referring to the present passage. He is quite clear 
about the Pythagorean origin of the theory. 

[yéyverau] is omitted both here and below e 3 by B; and W, which 
inserts it in e3, has it in a different place from T. Most likely, 
then, it is an interpolation, and the formula 7é Kang Ta Kada kala is. 
much neater without it. 

TovTou: éxdpevos, ‘ holding to this.’ Cp. 1or1d 1 1 xéueo exeivou TOU 
adopadois tis brobec ews, | . 


TOL a5 oPortpevos ofpar erA. The Euthydemus shows that Socrates is 


a 6 
br. 


bog: 


c 2 


CAs 


C5 


c 3) 


making no extravagant supposition in suggesting that the dvrioytKot 
might make such criticisms as (1) if A is taller than B ‘by a head 2 
B is also smaller than A ‘ by a head’, therefore the same thing is the 
cause of greatness and smallness, and (2) that a head, being ae 
cannot be the cause of greatness. 
évavrios Aéyos: for the personification of the Adyos cp. 87a 8 . 
sépas, ‘a portent.’ . The word seems to have been common in 
dialectic as equivalent to dromoy or ddvvatov. Cp. Meno gid5 
kairo. Tépas Néyets ei . . ., Parm. 129 b 2 répas dy oipa Av, Theaet. 163 
d 6 répas yap ay etn 5 déyets, Phil. 14.€ 3 répata Sinvayxaora pavat. 
viv mpéodecw..,C I miv oxlow: addition of unit to unit or divi- 
sion of the unit into fractions. ce above 96 e7 sqq. 
dAAws Tos... i petacydev KTA., ‘ otherwise than by participation in 
the proper reality of any given form (éxdorov) in which it partici- 


pates.’ The theory is thus summed up by Aristotle, de Gez. et Corr. 


335 DQ GAN’ of prev ikavny @nOnoar airiay eivat mpos rd yiyvea Oat Thy TOY 
QA , e.. ¢ 3 a , ‘+ . \ A x OA ’ , 
e\Oay prow, Gowep 6 €v tH Paidwov Twxpdrns’ Kat yap €keivos, émeTyn= 

- » ¢ Qt ’ , > e , ¢ > Va 4 ‘ 
gas tots GAots os ovdEv eipnkdowy, Uroriberas Ste ot! TOV BvT@Y TA eV 
” 4 ‘ : \ a INA Na” ae NO M4 ‘ " 
el0n, Ta Oe peGexrika Tv cidGy* Kal Ort eivar pev Exagroy héyerat Kata Td 
5 : Nee 

eldos, ylyver Oat O€ kata Thy perdAn ey, Kai POetper Oat kara THY amoBodny. 


“Observe that Aristotle does not ascribe -this theory to Plato, but to 


* Socrates in a Phaedo’ 
év TovTous, ‘in the cases just mentioned.’ 
petaoyxeo, 2.7. wébeEww, The form seems to occur here only. 
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_ Kopipetag; Wyttenbach points out that Socrates has in mind the* ~' 
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words of Euripides’ Antiofe which Plato makes him quote in Gorg. 


486 C6, addows ra Kopypa radr’ ddels (copicpara). It is part of the 
irony that the plain man’s way of speaking is described as a 
‘subtlety’, while the new theory of predication is called artless and 
naive. 

SeBids ... TV wavTod oxdv: Aristophanes is said to have used 
this expression in the Babylonians. .It probably (like our phrase 
take umbrage) referred originally to horses shying at their shadows. 
We have to go warily with so many dyridoyxoi lying in wait 
for us. 

éxépevos éxelvov KrtA., ‘holding fast to the safe support of the 
imdGeots’ (cp. 100d 9), which is regarded as a staff (Ar. Ach. 682. 
ots Tlovwedav adodddeos €otiv 7 Baxrnpia). 

et 8€ Tis KTA. It does not seem possible to take ZyecOae here in 
the sense of ‘attack’, and Madvig’s conjecture e@oiro is the re- 
verse of convincing. It does, however, seem possible to render ‘if - 
any one fastens on’ or ‘sticks to the dréd@eors’, that is, if he refuses 
to consider the ovpBaivorra till the imddeats has been completely 
established. The method of Socrates is different. He first con- 
siders the cvpSaivovra to see whether they involve any contradiction 
or absurdity. If they do, the hypothesis is zJso facto destroyed. 
If the ‘cvpBaivovra are not contradictory or absurd, the idéecats is 
not indeed established, but it has been verified, so far as it can be, | 
by its application. When we have seen that the axioms of geo- 
metry lead to no contradictions or absurdities in their application, 
they are at least relatively established. Cp. Meno 86e 2 ovyyopn- 
gov €& irobécews aité cxoneioba. For the terminology of the method 
cp. Parm. 135€9 «i éorw éxacrov (‘a given thing’) imortOépevor 


‘okoreiy Ta ovpBatvorra ék ris tmobécews. Cp. e.g. the example im- 


mediately after (a 5) ef woAdd eure (the trdbeais), ri ypr ovpBatvety Kr. 
The method of experimental science is the same. The imééects is first 
tested by seeing whether it is verified or not in particular instances ; 
the deduction of the iméOeots from a higher one is another matter, 
which must be kept distinct. 

fos &v xtA. It is doubtful whether dy can ever be retained with 
the opt. in oratio obligua, though there are several examples in our 
texts (G. 17. 7.§ 702). The better explanation is that given in L. & S. 
(s.v. €ws I. c) that ‘dv... is added to the Optat. (not to éws) if the 
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event is represented as conditional’. In that case, the real con- ” 


struction is éws... oxéyao av, and dy is anticipated. Cp. Isocrates, 
17. .15 paottyoby ... ews dy radnOn ddéetev adrois Aéyer. The mean- 
ing, then, will be ‘till you have a chance of considering ’. 

ta an’ éxelvyns SppySévra: i.e. ra cuuBaivovra. Ine 2 below the 
phrase is rév é& éxeivns opunpévorv, and those who regard the sen- 
tence as spurious hold that the aorist participle is incorrect. But 
(1) the aorist is appropriate, because it is only after the conse- 
quences have been drawn that we can compare them with one 
another, and (2) it is more likely that Plato himself should vary the 
tense than that an interpolator should do so. . 

‘ei... Stadwvet: Jackson holds that this clause is inconsistent 
with the account of the method given at 100 a 4 4 pév dy pot Soxy 
FOUT@ cupaveiy riOnut ws GdnOy dvra KtA., but that is a different stage 
in the process. We first posit as true whatever agrees with the 
umd@eots, and then we test the hypothesis by considering whether 
the things thus posited agree with one another. 

érretd1) S¢ etA. Socrates recognizes that the dmdeors is not estab- 
lished by the process described so far. That can only be done by 
subsuming it under some higher imd@eois, and that in turn under 
a higher, till we come to one which is unassailable. This is the 
process described at greater length in Ref. 533.¢7 saqq. 

tav dvwOev, ‘higher,’ i.e. more universal. Cp. Rep. 511a5 tov 
Urobecewy avwrépo éxBaivery. 

él tu ixavév: i.e. to an dpxq which no one will question. This is 
not necessarily an dpyi avumdOetos (Rep. 510b7). A tnrdecrs 
may be, humanly speaking, adequate without that (cp. below 
107 b9). | 

otk av dtpovo, ‘you will not jumble the two things together.’ 
Though the middle does not appear to occur elsewhere, dipeoOat 
Tov Xéyor, ‘to jumble ome’s argument,’ seems very natural Greek, 
and it is hardly necessary to read pupois. Otherwise we must take 
vpoo as passive, comparing Gorg. 4654 vpovra év tr aire... 
copicral Kal pyropes. 

dommep of avtiAoyikol : Socrates is no doubt thinking of the attacks 
on mathematics made by Protagoras and others. When we study 
geometry, we must accept its fundamental tmoGéces ; the question of 
their validity is a different one altogether, and one with which the 
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geometer as such has nothing to do. Only hopeless confusion can 
result from mixing up the two things. 

@€2 ris dpyjs, ‘your starting-point,’ i.e. the timdéeors, Though dpyn 
is sometimes used of an ultimate apy7 as opposed to an tmdéeots, it 
can be used of any starting-point whatsoever. When we are dis- 
cussing the ovpBaivovra, we take the imdeots as our dpy7 and decline 
to give any account of it. 

© 5 tkavol .. . md codias xti., ‘their cleverness enables them...’ 
There is a slight redundance in the use of Svvac6a: after ixavoi, but 
it is easily paralleled. They can make a mess of everything without 
disturbing their own self-complacency. 

102 a3 =N Alia «rAd. The distinction which Socrates has just made 
appeals at once to a Pythagorean mathematician. We are taken 
back to Phlius for the last time, in order that the next stage of the 
argument may have its full weight. 


Third Proof of Immortality (102a 10—107 b 10). 


The first two proofs were based upon analogy. They both de- 
pended upon the Doctrine of Forms ; but in neither was Immortality 
deduced from that doctrine. The Third Proof is intended to be 
such a deduction. 


b2 7daAdAa: i.e. particular things. 
riv érovuplav toe, ‘are called after them.’ This is how Socrates 
expresses the ‘extension’ of a class as opposed to its ‘intension’. 
Cp. Parm. 130 € 5 Soxet cot... etvat cidn arta, dy rade Ta dAda pera- 
AapBdvorra ras énovupias airay ioyew. Cp. 78 €2 rdvrwv ray exeivots 

SHOVULOY, 
b8 ’AAAd yap «tA. The notion here formulated is that of the essential 
attribute, We say, indeed, as a facon de parler (rois pipact) that 
Simmias is greater than Socrates ; but it is not gva Simmias or g#a 
Socrates that they stand in this relation, but only in so far_as great- 
ness and smallness can be predicated of them. The emphatic 
words are weuxévar and ruyydvedéxav. The first expresses participa- 
tion in an efSos which belongs g@iae to the subject, the latter parti- 
‘cipation in an {Sos which belongs to the subject as @ matter of fact, 
but not essentially. The sentence is anacoluthic; for the subject 
13... Omepéyetv is dropped and a new subject 76 dAnés is substituted. 
C10. énavuplav ze... efvar,'* has the name of being.’ Heindorf 
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quotes Hdt. 11. 44 ipoy “Hpakdéos érwyupinv éyovros Oaciov evar, So 
often dvopdgew civat. 


C tf +od piv ictA., ‘submitting his smallness to the greatness of A 


d2 


d 7 


dg 


© 3 


(Phaedo) to be surpassed by it, and presenting his own greatness to 
B (Socrates) as something surpassing his smallness.’ The reading 
uméxov is not merely a conjecture of Madvig’s, as even the most 
recent editors say, but the best attested MS. reading (TW). The 
meaning of tméyew is much the same as that of rapéyeww, and it takes 
the same construction, the epexegetic infinite active (imepéxev), 
which we express by a passive. Cp. Gorg. 497 b9 vmdoyxes S@xparet 
éfehéyEat. 

"Houca .. + cvyypaducds épeiv, ‘it looks as if I were about to acquire 
a prose style.’ Wyttenbach took ovyypadixés as referring to the 
language in which Wndicpara were drafted, comparing Gorg. 451b 7 
dorep of ev ro Snpw ovyypapdpevot. Heindorf derived it from ovyypa- 
gy, a ‘bond’ or ‘indenture’, and thought of legal phraseology. On 
the whole, it seems to me more likely that there is a reference to the 
balanced antitheses of Gorgias and his followers, of which the pre- 
ceding sentence certainly reminds one. The word ovyypaquxdés only 
occurs in late writers, but there it is the adjective of cvyypadeis 
and always refers to prose style. This interpretation makes the 
fut. inf. épety more natural than the others. 

TO év Hpiv péyebos: the form of greatness, so far as it ‘ is present’ 
in us or we ‘ participate ’ in it. 

Suvotv To Erepov ktA. This alternative is important for the argument, 
and the terminology should be noticed. If any formis ‘in’ a given 
thing, that thing will not admit (déyeo6a:) any form -which is 
a ate to it. The original form will either (1) withdraw from (or 

‘evacuate’) the thing, or (2) perish. The metaphors a1 are 2 military: 
throughout this discussion. cencdd 
imopévov 8 ktA, These words explain the following. ‘ It refuses 
to be something other than it was by holding its ground and 
admitting smallness.’ Here traopévey ‘to hold one’s ground’ 
is used as the opposite of tmexywpeivy ‘to get out of the way y ‘to 
withdraw in favour of’ (its opposite), 

Somep éyd xtA. Socrates can ‘admit’ either greatness or small- 
ness without ceasing to be Socrates; but the greatness which is 
‘in’ Socrates cannot ‘admit’ smallness, 
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€5 terédApyneev seems to be suggested by the military metaphor. 
IOogar €&v ToiTp ty TaPhpart, ‘when this happens to it,’ i.e. when it is 
attacked by its opposite. 

24 ov cadds pepvypar is probably nothing more than a touch of 
realism. We need not look for covert meanings. 

25 erots tpdobev.. . Adyors: 7Od7 sqq. 

jjpiv is the reading of W, but tiv (BT) is also possible. 

a8 airy etvar, ‘to be this,’ a change of construction from ré peitor 
yiyveoOar. Both the personal and the impersonal construction are 
admissible with apodoyeiro. 

2II wapaBaddv tiv Kxepordqv, ‘turning his head’ as one naturally 
would to a new speaker (not ‘ bending’). 

b 3. 76 évavrlov mpaypa: i.e. the thing in which there is an opposite 
form. It is a cold thing that becomes hot and a hot thing that 
becomes cold; hot does not become cold, or cold hot. In the 
previous illustration Socrates is the opixpoy mpayua which may 
become peéya, though smallness cannot admit greatness. 

b5 +e T] pvoe (Sc. evavrioy) is the opposite form airé xa’ avré as 
opposed to +6 év Rytv which is chosen as an instance of the form so 
far as it is ‘in’ a thing. For this way of speaking of the «fn cp. 
Rep. 5976 § where the ‘ ideal bed’ is spoken of as 7 ¢v 77 hier ota, 
and Parm. 132d 1 ra pey edn tratta Somep mrapadetypara éoravat ev tT 
ioe, ra Sé GdAa rovrots éoixévat, All Greek thinkers use the word 
vos of that which they regard as most real. The Ionians meant 
by it the primary substance (E. Gr. Ph.? p. 13); Socrates means by 
it the world of etd. 

b6 av éxévrwv ra évavela: a clearer expression for ray évavrior 
mpayLaToy. 

b7 = ry éxelveov érwvupla : cp. 102 b 2. 

b8 dv évévrwv : governed by ri émwvupiay (not gen. abs.). 

CI yéveow GAAnAwv, ‘becoming one another’, ‘turning into one 
another’, 

C5 Ov8’adxrd. On previous occasions (77a 8; 86e 5) we have heard 
of the doubts of Cebes, but ‘he dos not feel his doubts return on 
this point’ (Geddes). 

kairo. otts A€yo «tA, Here we have another hint that the 
doctrine is not fully worked out. Cp. above 100d 5 and below 
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CIo “En... kat ré8e «7k. We now advance beyond the merely 
tautological judgements with which we have been dealing hitherto, » 
to judgements of which the subject is a thing and the predicate 
a form. We have seen that hot will not admit cold or cold heat ; 
we go on to show that fire will not admit cold, nor snow heat. We 
advance from the judgement ‘ A excludes B’ to ‘a excludes B’. 

CII Oeppdv tr xadeis: cp. 64.c2 7. It will be found helpful to keep 
this simple instance in mind all through the following passage. 

C13  Smep is regularly used to express identity. A is not identical 
with @ nor B with 4. 

€2 *Eorw... date: cp.93b4 2. 

€ 3 Tod abrod évéparos, ‘its own name,’ the name of the eidos, e. g. 
hot or cold (d&votc at, ‘ to be entitled to’). 

e4 dAAd wat dAAo nm, SC. détovcbat adrod, i, e. Tod dvdparos Tod etdous, 
e. g. fire and snow ; for fire is always hot and snow is always cold. 

€5 viv éxelvou poppfv: i.e. tiv éxelvov idéav, rd exeivov cidos. The 
three words are synonyms. Observe how the doctrine is formulated. 
There are things, not identical with the form, which have the form 
as an inseparable predicate (del, Stavmep 4). 

e7 Se... rvyxdve, 2.9. dftovrat, 

Sarep viv Aéyopev, SC. 7d mepurror. 

1042 wperd tod éavrod dvéparos, ‘along with its own name,’ whatever 
that may be. In addition to its own name we must also call it odd 
(roGto kadeiv, sc. mepitrév) because it is essentially (pice, cp. 
amepucévat) odd. 

a3 Aéyw 8 adrd efvar wrA., ‘I mean by the case mentioned (airé) 
such a case as that of the number three,’ which is not only entitled 
to the name ‘three’, but also, amd essentially, to the name ‘odd’. 
Similarly fire is not only entitled to the name ‘ fire’, but also, azd 
essentially, to the name ‘ hot’. . 

a6  évros odx Smep «tA. Most editors adopt Heindorf’s conjecture 
otmep for érep, which is demanded by grammar; for émep ought 
to be followed by 4 rpids (sc. éorivy), On the other hand, it may 
be urged that dérep was so common in geometry, especially to 
express ratios, that it may hardly have been felt to be declinable. 
It is a symbol like : or =, and nothing more. 

a8 8 Fors rod dpOpod das, ‘one whole half of the numerical 
series.’ For 6 fpuovs instead of r6 fytov see L, & S. sv. I. 2, and, for 
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the expression, 7heaet. 147.5 rov dptOpov mavta dixa SteAdBopev 
(‘ we divided into two equal parts’). 

& érepos . . . ottxos, ‘the other row’ or ‘ series’. 

émuovons . . . C 2 Hropetvar: the military metaphors are still kept 
up. Cp.102d9 z. 

avo\Atpeva i tmexxwpotvra, as if dependent on daivera, b 7, the 
intervening gouxe being ignored. We are now able to say that 
things which have opposite forms as their inseparable predicate 
refuse to admit the form opposite to that which is ‘in’ them, but 
either perish or withdraw at its approach. The simplest instance 
is that of snow which is not opposite to heat, but melts at its 
approach. | 

wae... & «rd. Weare not defining a class of eidn, but a class 
of things (c 8 @\N arra) which are not aira evarria to the ‘attacking ’ 
form. It has not been suggested in any way that fire and snow 
are edn, and it seems improbable that they are so regarded. On 
the other hand, ‘three,’ which, for the purposes of the present 
argument, is quite on a level with fire and snow, is spoken of (d 5) 
as an idéa. It is this uncertainty which creates all the difficulties 
of the present passage. That, however, is not surprising; for, in 
the. Parmenides, Plato represents Socrates as hesitating on this 
very point, and as doubtful whether he ought to speak of an efSos o1 
‘man, five, or water’. This, however, does not affect the argument. 
We need only speak of ‘things’ without deciding whether they are 
‘forms’ or not. 

& Sa av «atdoyy wtA. Things which, though not themselves 
opposite to a given thing, do not withstand its attack, are ‘those 
which, if one of them has taken possession of anything, it compels 
it not only to assume its own form, but also in every case that of 
something opposite to it’ (i.e. to the attacking form), The illustration 
given just below makes it quite clear that this is the meaning, 
though the pronouns are a little puzzling, and will be dealt with in 
separate notes. The verb xaréxew keeps up the military metaphor ; 
for to ‘ occupy’ a position is ywpiov xatéxev. 

wiv airod iSéav, SC. THY TOU Karacydvros. There is nothing abnormal 
in the shift from plural (4) to singular in a case like this. After an 
indefinite plural some such subject as ‘any one of them’ is often 
to be supplied, and xardoyy is felt to be singular in meaning as well 
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as in form, as is shown by 87: dy and aird, whereas at d 5 we have 
G ay xardoyn duly followed by airois. For the change of number 
cp. also 7oe 5 n. and Laws 667b5 det rode .-. . tmdpyew Gracey 
do ots cupmapéreral tis xdpts, TOTO avTO pdvov (SC. THY xdptv) adrod 
70 orovdatdraroy eivat KTA. 

airé refers to ri dy xardoyy, the thing occupied. For the slight 
pleonasm cp. 99b6; 111c 8. The meaning is fixed by d 6 dvdyxy 
avrois referring to d &v ... xatdoyn. 

ait@ is omitted by most editors, but the meaning of évayriov is by 
no means clear without a dative. If we remember once more that 
we are defining a class of things which do not hold their ground be- 
fore the onset of an opposite, it is not difficult to interpret air@ as 
‘the opposite in question’ implied in ra éevavria ody trropévet émidvra 
above. This is also borne out by the illustration given below. It 
is the form of the odd which prevents the approach of the even to 
three, just as it is the form of cold which prevents the approach of 
heat to snow. (Cp. below e 9 16 yap évayriov dei attra émiépet. 
This last passage is strongly against the reading Sei for dei, which 
I regard as a mere corruption (AEI, AEI). 

{) wepitrh, sc. popdy. There does not seem to be any other 
instance of this brachylogy. The normal use is seen just below in 
7) TOU apTiov. 

"Avaptios dpa. The precise point of this step in the argument only 
emerges at 105d 13 sqq: The term zepirrds, ‘odd,’ does not at first 
seem parallel to a term like av@avaros. As Wohlrab says, the point 
would not require to be made in German ; for in that language the 
odd is called das Ungerade. 

Sptcacdar: W has épicacOa Seiv, which gives the meaning, but 
is probably due to interpolation. Tr. ‘What I said we were to 
define ’. | 

mota KtA. Fire, for instance, is not opposite to cold nor snow to 
heat, yet fire will not admit cold, nor will snow admit heat. 

airé, 76 évavttov. Itis plain from airo d€xera: in the next line that 
avré must refer to the same thing as rivi, and, in that case, rd évar- 
viov can only be added if we suppose vei to mean virtually ray 
évuyriov rwi, one of a pair of opposites,’ and take airé as ‘the 
opposite in question’. I cannot attach any appropriate sense to the 
vulgate aird ré évayriov, which ought to mean ‘what is actually 
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opposite to it’, which would imply e. g. that snow will not admit the 
cold. The same objection applies to the variant avr ro évayrioy 
adopted by Schleiermacher and Stallbaum. Wyttenbach proposed 
either to delete 76 évavrioy or to read 1rd ovx é€vayriov. The former 
proposal would simplify the sentence; the latter shows that he 
understood it. 

viv, ‘in the present case.’ 

émoipe is another military metaphor (cp. éemépew médeuor, 
bellum inferre, 6rda émepev &c.). Tr. ‘it always brings into the 
field its opposite’, i.e. ro meperrdy, It is very important to notice 
that émiépeyw is always used of the thing ‘attacked’, while emévat 
and xaréyew are used of the thing which ‘attacks’ it. “Emipépev 
refers to the means of defence. It is, we may say, 76 ayuvdpevor 
which évavriov re émieper r@ émedytt. Further, émiévae is not the 
same thing as xareyew, which implies a successful épodos. 

4 Suds TQ wepiTte@, SC. TO EvavTioy emipépet, 1.€. TO Gpriov. 

GAN’ Spa xtA, GAAd resumes after the parenthesis with a slight 
anacoluthon. 

py pévov etA. Taking the same instance as before, not only does 
cold refuse to admit its opposite, heat, but so does snow, which 
always brings cold (which is the opposite of heat) into the field 
against it in self-defence. 

éAAG Kat éxetvo ktX. All editors seem to take éxetvo as subject of 
dé£acvGac and antecedent to 6 ar émépy, but that leads to great 
difficulties, the chief of which are that we have to refer exeive to 
something other than éxewo and to take éf’ dre dy aird ty of the 
thing which is being attacked instead of the attacking form. 
Riddeli (Dig. §19) took ékxeivo (sc. épitn) as an accusative pronoun 
in apposition‘to what follows. I prefer to take it as the object of 
dé£acOat and closely with é¢’ drt ay ard iy. The subject of defac8a 
will then be & dy émipépy re évavriov éxeiva. Then adréd ro emipépor 
repeats & dy émépy xrd. and rH rod émiepopevou evavttorntra repeats 
éxeivo. We have thus an instance of interlaced order (a 2a 6) 
which is, I take it, what Socratés means by speaking cvyypagdixas. 

ob... xetpov, ‘it is just as well.’ 

wiv Tot dptiov, sc. idéuy. Cp. 104d 14. 

+o SuTAdovoy, in apposition to ra déxa, ‘ which is the double of five,’ 
and therefore an even number. 
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a8 otro piv ofv wtA. I formerly inserted od« before évarriov with 

most editors, but this leaves cai and the concessive pep ody without 

any meaning. I now interpret: ‘It is quite true that this (the 
double) zs itself opposite to another thing (viz. the single, rd dmdodr) ; 
but at the same time It will also refuse to admit the form of the odd’ 

(to which it is not itself opposite). The reason is, of course, that ré 

SiumAdo.oy always émipéper rd Gpriov, brings the even into the field to 

resist the attack of the odd; for all doubles are even numbers. It 

goes without saying that it will not-admit ro dmAoty which is its own 

opposite. 2 

ode 5 «tA. The almost accidental mention of double and single 
suggests another opposition, that of integral and fractional. With 

Heindorf, I take the construction to be ovd¢ 6) 7d nyecAtov (2) odde 

Ta\Xa Ta ToLavTa, TO Ayo (4) kal rperypdptoy ad (4) kal mdvTa Td ToLadTa 

(Séxera:) tiv Tov Gdov (ideav), If we. observe the slight colloquial 

hyperbaton of ry rod GAov, there is no need to interpret 76 Fuso in 

an artificial way (as ‘fractions whose denominator is 2’, like 3 and 4) 

or to delete it. No given fraction is itself opposite to 7d dAov, but 

they all ‘bring into the field’ rH» rod popiov idéay in self-defence 
against the attack of 76 6Aov. 

b5 & &v épwrd, ‘in the terms of my question’ (Church). The 
readings of the MSS. vary considerably, but the meaning is clear 
from the sequel. 

b6  déyw 8} erA., ‘I say this because, as a result of our present argu- 
ment, I see another possibility of safety over and above (ap’) that 
safe answer I spoke of at first’ (100 d 8). 

bg @ dv vt «tk., ‘what must be present in anything, in its body (i.e. 
‘in a thing’s body’), tomake it warm?’ The text is not quite cer- 
tain, and it would no doubt be simpler to omit év r@ with Stephanus, 
thus making the construction the same as in c 3. It is possible, 
however, to understand ¢vy r@ co@pat: as a further explanation of 
@ ay éyyévnrat, so I have let it stand. 

CI iv dpa64, ‘foolish. Cp. 100d3. The irony is kept up. 

C2 Kopporépav: xouyds is the urbane equivalent of copds, and apabys 
is the regular opposite of odds (cp. lorc 8). Weare taking a step 
towards the cow eiar which we deprecated before. é« rv viv: cp. b 7. 

& av wip. It is safe to say this because Gepydrys is an inseparable 
predicate of wip, and so the presence of fire is a sufficient airia of 
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bodily heat. This does not mean in the least that fire is the only 
such cause, as appears clearly from the other instances. There are 
other cause of disease than fever, and other odd numbers than the 
number one (7 povds). 

d 3 Wuxi} dpa «rk. Previously we could only say that participation 
in the form of life was the cause of life; but, ék ray viv Aeyouevar, 
we may substitute wuy7 for (a7, just as we may substitute mvp, mupe- 
tés,. ovds for Oeppdrns, vdcos, meptrrétns. There is not a word about 
the soul being itself a form or eidos, nor is such an assumption 
required. The soul may perfectly well be said to ‘occupy’ the 
body without being itself an idéa. It is a simple military metaphor 
(cp. 104d 1 z.), and implies no metaphysical theory. 

d 10 Odkotv uy KrA. The point is that, though yvyq itself is not 
Opposite to anything, it always ‘brings into the field’ something 
which has an opposite, namely life. We may say, then, that soul 
will not admit that opposite (i.e. death), but must either withdraw 
before it or perish. 

d13 .otvx«rA. The point here is mainly verbal. It has to be shown 
that what does not admit @davaros may be called a@dvaros. 

er “Apovoov... 76 & d&Sucov stands for To wey Guovoor, rd Se adixov 
by an idiom of which Plato is specially fond. Cp. Prot. 330a3 
Gro, 7d S€ Gddo, Theaet. 181 d 5 duo 89 Aéyo . . . €idn Kivqjoeos, 
addoiocw, thy dé hopav, Rep. 455€6 yuvy iarpixn, 7 8’ ov, kai povown, 
9 © dpovoos duces. 

e'10 Tt otv xrA. It has been proved that the soul will not admit 
death ; but we have still to deal with two possible alternatives ; for 
it may either ‘withdraw’ or ‘perish’. This alternative actually 
exists in all other cases; but in the case of ré d@dvaroy the second is 
excluded ; for 76 d@dvarov is tfso facto dv@\eOpov. Therefore the 
soul must ‘ withdraw’ at the approach of death. 

106ar1 édAdom... %, Zone. The interposition of the subject is unusual, 

) but cp.106e1. There is no contradiction in saying that ‘the un- 
even’ is perishable. If there were, three would be imperishable 
because it may be.substituted for ‘the uneven’. — 

a3 76 &@eppov, though the reading rests only on the authority of the 
corrector of T, must be right (@eppoy BTW Stob.). The word is 
coined, like dvdprios, to furnish a parallel to d@dvaros. Snow is to 
ro Gbeppoy as soul is to ro aavarop. 
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a4 émrdyou: another military metaphor. | 
a8 +6 &buerov: Wyttenbach conjectured dyvypor to correspond with 
aeppov, but ayyucroy, ‘what cannot be cooled,’ is a better parallel in 
sense, if not in form, to aéavarov. 
CI adrod, sc. rod mepirrod: dvr’ éxelvov, SC. dvr Tov mepirrod. 
d 2  rtodtov ye fvexa: cp. 858. 
d3 pr S€xoro: I can find no parallel to this use of py. There 
are instances of #7 with the potential optative in interrogations 
introduced by mas or riva tpdmov. We might have had més dy... 
py Séxotro; ‘how could anything else avoid receiving?’ and this 
is virtually what the sentence means (G. WZ. T. § 292). 
10745 dvaBdAAorro is an instance of the optative without ay often found 
after such phrases as (odx) 08" doris ...., (od«) 206" dros. 
b6 émoxerréat cadpéotepov, if the text is sound, is a very striking 
anacoluthon due to the parenthesis. This sentence is just like 
the reference to the paxporépa 6dés in Rep. 435d and the paxpo- 
vépa meptodos, 26. 504.b. It is clear that the mparat wrobeceis 
which are to be re-examined are just those mentioned above, 
100 b 5, that is to say, the ‘Theory of Ideas’ in the form in 
which it is presented to us in the Phaedo. Whether Socrates was 
conscious that the theory required revision, I am not prepared 
to say ; but it is clear that Plato was. The re-examination of 
these imobécets is to be found chiefly in the Pavmenides and the 
Sophist, both dialogues in which Socrates does not lead the dis- 
cussion. . 
bg totro airé, viz. that you have followed up the argument as far as 
is humanly possible. If you make sure (ca¢és) of this, you need 
seek no further. The argument ends with a fresh confession of the 
weakness of human arguments. Cp. 85 c1 sqq. 
ovdiv Lythoere mepartépw : cp. Zim. 29 C8 dyanay xpn, pepynpevors- 
dbs 6 Néyov éyd tyeis te of xpiral hiow dvOpwonivny exoper, Sore sept 
| rovrey rov eikéra pido dmodexopévous mpémret Tovrou pndey Ere mépa Cyreiy. 


The conclusion of the whole matter. The Myth (107¢1— 
115 a8). 

C2. emep 4 puxy d0dvaros kth. Cp. Rep. G08 CQ Ti ody; oler dBavdro 
apdypart trép rogovrou Sciv xpdvov éomovdaxévat, GAN’ ody bmép Tov 
mwavros § 
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C3. & @ Kadotpev 16 fv, ‘for which what is called life lasts.’ For 
this way of speaking cp. Z/. xi. 757 kal ’AAnoiov évOa Kodawvn | 
KéxAnrat. Wyttenbach quotes several poetical parallels and Xen. 
Fell. y. 1. 10 va 4 Tpurupyia kaXetrat. - 

C4 vivbn, muncdemum. Cp. 6re6 x2. 

c6 &pparov, a godsend,’ Schol. 76 ampooddéxnroyv xépdos. The word 
was properly used of treasure-trove (‘ windfall,’ awbatze), which 
was sacred to Hermes. Cp. Symp. 21723 épuaov jynodpny eivac 
kal etruynua époy Oavyaoréy and the expression kxowds ‘“Eppijs, 
* Shares !’ (Jebb on Theophrastus, Characters, xxvi. 18). 

(C8 > oyéy8é ‘but, as itis...’ 

d4 spodfs: cp. 81d 8 x. 

AéyeTar, SC. ev TO Ady, in the mystic doctrine. Cp. 675 x. 

d6 & é&dorov Saipwv; cp. for the mystic doctrine of the guardian 
Satyoy Menander (fr. 550 Kock) “Amavre Saipwv dvdpt cuprapiora- 
rat | evOds yevopévm proraywyds tov Biov. The idea that the dSaipeor 
has a soul allotted to it as its portion appears in the Zgiztaphios of 
Lysias 78 6 re daiywv 6 tiv fperépay poipay eiknxos, and Theocritus 
iv. 40 aiat r® oxAnpo pdda Saipovos ds pe NeAdyxet. It was doubt- 
less the common view, but is denied by Socrates in the Myth of Er 
(Rep. 617e 1), where the apodyrns says: ovx tas Saipey Ankerat, 
GAN tpeis Saipova aipnoecGe. 

d7 eis 8 twa témov wrA. We learn what the place was from 
Gorg. 524. a 1 obrot ovy ... duxdoovow év ro Neypwou, The ‘meadow’ 
of Judgement is Orphic. Note the use of 87 tis in allusion to some- 
thing mysterious. Cp. 108 c1; 115d4. So és on, 107e1, 2. 
Allthrough this passage 67 is used to suggest something known 
to the speaker and to those whom he addresses, but of which they 
shrink from speaking, 

d8 SadtcacapévousntA, In Red. 614. ¢4 we read that the Judges, éwetd} 
diadtxacveray, bade the righteous proceed to the right upwards and 
the wicked to the left downwards. The active is used of the judges © 
and the middle of the parties who submit their claims to judgement 
(cp. 113d3). The meaning cannot be, as has been suggested, 
‘when they have received their various sentences,’ for that would 
require the passive, and d:adixageoOa always means ‘ to submit rival 
claims to a court’, - a 4 

EL go Sh: cpd7z. 
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€ Il tovs évbevEe : cp.76d8 x. 

€2 av 8 tuxe’v: cp.d 72. I have adopted 67 from Stobaeus rather 
than the MS. dei, which reads awkwardly. Cp. Crat. 400c5 os 
Sixny didovons tis Wuxijs Sv dy évexa Sidwaw (referring to the Orphic 
doctrine). i 

€4 év oddais.... weprddors (ev of the time a thing takes cp. 58 b 8 7.). 
In Rep. 615 a2 we have a ytArérys mopeia, consisting of ten mepiodor 
of a hundred years each. In the Phaedrus (249 a) the repiodo: are 
longer. | 

€5 6 AioytAov Threpos. The references to this quotation in other 
writers seem to be derived from the present passage, not from the 
original play. 

108 a4 oxtloas te Kat tpidSous, ‘ partings of the way and bifurcations.’ 
The reading rpiddous was that of Proclus and Olympiodorus and is 
much better than the MS. mepiddovs, which is probably due to 
meptddots ine 4. It is the only reading which gives a proper sense 
to the next clause (see next note), and goes much better with 
gxioas. Cp. also Gorg. 524a2 ev TO etwdn, ev tH TpLdd@ €E fs 
éeperov ro 650, 7 pev eis paxdpoy vncous, 7 S eis Tdprapov. Virgil, 
Aen. vi. 540 Hic locus est partes ubi se via findit in ambas. 

a5 O@vordv is better attested (TW Stob.) than the éciepv of B, though 
that is an ancient variant (yp. W). The MS. of Proclus, zx 
fremp. (85. 6 Kroll), has otovay, which explains the corruption 
(O for 6). The reading dvordv alone fits the explanation of Olym- 
piodorus, dé tay év rpiddots Tiwav ris “Exarns (cp. last note). The 
sacrifices to Hecate (77ivia) at the meeting of three ways are well 
attested, and Socrates means that these shadow forth the rpiodos in 
the other world. 

a7 ovK dyvod ta mapévra: i.e. the purified soul is familiar with the 
region through which it must travel. 

a8 vy T> eumrpoobev: 81 10. 

epi éxeivo (Sc. 7O cGpa) . « . éwronpévy, ‘in eager longing for’. 
The verb wrocicOat always refers to fluttering or palpitation of the 
heart, often, as here, caused by desire. For desire of the corporeal 
in a disembodied soul cp. 81e I. 

b 4 SOurep: Cobet proposed oimep, but cp. 11322 of... ddixvodryra 
(where, however, Schanz reads oi). The poetical form is not out of 
place here. : 
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‘D5 ovodrov: i.e. dxdbapror. 

b7 ~ rabrnv pév resumes rip pev above. 

b 8  evvépropos: guvodcurdpos Timaeus. The word is poetical, like 

the use of the simple €ymopos for ‘ wayfarer ’. 
airy, ‘by itself’, ‘alone’. 

CI fws av... yévovra, ‘till they have passed.’ The xpdvor are 
the mepiodo. Cp. Prot. 320a7 mpiv E& pnvas yeyovévat. 

Sf twes: cp. 107d 7 
c2. év é&ddvrov, ‘when they are gone,’ i.e. when they have passed. 
im’ dvayxys is equivalent, as often, to €€ dvdyxns. There is no 
personification. 

C3. petplws: i.e. kakas. Cp. 68 e272. 

C7 Trav tept ys clwOStwv Aéyew. From the time of Anaximander and 

. Hecataeus the construction of ys mepiodo: had been a feature of 
Ionic science (E. Gr. Ph. p. 53, 4). Aristophanes mentions 
a mepiodos containing the whole earth as among the furniture of 
the dpovriornpiov (Clouds 206). In this passage, as we shall see, 
Socrates abandons the central doctrine of Ionian geography. 

C8 arb tos wéracpar. It is best not to inquire too curiously who this 
was. It was not Archelaus ; for he believed the earth to be a flat disk 
hollow in the centre. It was not Anaximander; for he regarded 
the earth as cylindrical. It was not a Pythagorean; for the 
‘hollows’ are distinctively Ionian. The influence of Empedocles 
on the details of the description is well marked. Such an attempt 
to reconcile opposing views may well have been made at Athens 
during the second half of the fifth century B.C., but hardly at any 
other time or anywhere else. Personally, I am quite willing to 
believe that the theory is that of Socrates himself. It can scarcely 
have been seriously entertained by Plato at the time he wrote the 
Phaedo; but it continued to have great influence. The cosmology 
of Posidonius, as we know it from the Iepi xéopov wrongly included 
in the Aristotelian corpus, is based upon that of the Phaedo, and it 
was in substance the cosmology of Posidonius which ultimately 
prevailed over the more scientific doctrines of the Academy, and 
dominated European thought till the time of Copernicus. The 
leading thought is that, if the earth is spherical, there must be other 
oixotpevar than the one we know; for our oixovpévy is but a small 
portion of the surface of the sphere. 
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d 4° ody 4 TAatnou téxvy: Eusebius has oy! 4, so perhaps we should 


d5 


dg 


read ovyxé for ovx 4 with Heindorf, who shows that later writers quote 
the proverb in this form. The paroemiographers give several ex- 
planations of it, the simplest of which is that it comes amd TAavxov 
Sapiov bs mpGrov KddAnow éedpe ordnpov (cp. Hdt. i. 25). I believe, 
however, that the more complicated explanation is right, and that 
the reference is to a working model of the ‘ harmony of the spheres ’ 
originally designed by Hippasus, for which see Appendix II. 

& y’ éoriv, sc. d wéwetopat, ds pevror dAyO4, SC. mémero pat, xadeToTEpov, 
sc. Sunynorac Oat. 

_ apxetv is the best attested reading, but that of B, éapxei, might 
stand, if we take poe Soxet as a parenthesis. | 


€4 ILéwevopar ds... Seitv: anacoluthon. 


€5 


10g al 


a2. 


év péow . . . mepipepis otca: the original Pythagorean doctrine 
(E. Gr. Ph2 p. 345). Note. the propriety with which ovpavds is 
used for ‘the world’, i.e. everything contained within the heavens 
(E, Gr. Ph.? p. 31). Plato does not commit the anachronism of 
making Socrates adopt the later Pythagorean view, that the earth 
revolves round the Central Fire (E. Gr. Ph.? pp. 344 sqq.). 
aépos: the accepted Ionian doctrine (cp. 99b8~%.). 
wiv épovdrynra, ‘its equiformity.” This is another instance of 
historical accuracy in terminology ; for the terms dpouos and 6poudrns 
were originally employed where icos and ioérns would have been 
used later. Cp. Proclus’ Commentary on the First Book of 
Euclid, p. 250. 22 Friedlein Néyerar yap 61 mpa&rog ékeivos (Cadjjs) 
émistioat Kat eimety as dpa mavros icockedods ai mpds TH Raves yoviat 
toa elo (Eucl. i. 5), dpyaixorepov dé ras ioas dpoias mpooetpykevat. 
Just as what we call equal angles were called similar angles, so 
a sphere was said to be ‘similar every way’. Aristotle ascribes 
both the theory and the use of the term dpodrys to Anaximander (de 
Coelo 295 b 11 cial O€ rives of Sid ry 6 pordryra pao adryy (SC. THY yqv) 
pévew, domep rev apyaiav ’AvagipavOpos* paddov pev yap odOev ave 7 Kdto 
i eis Ta whayta Hépec Oat mpoojket TO emt Tov pécou iOpupévoy Kal 6poiws 
mpos Ta €aoxara:éxoy, dua 8 ddvvaroy eis tavaytia moveioGae THY 
kionow® Sor é& avdykns pévery. It is quite wrong to take dpoudrys 
as referring to homogeneity of substance or density. As we shall 
see, the world is not homogeneous in substance at all. 


a3 ‘ris yis aitis tiv icopportiay, ‘ the equilibrium of the earth itself.’ 
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Anaximander’s cylindrical earth could hardly be called. iaéppomrov 
like the Pythagorean spherical earth in the centre of a spherical 
world (otvpavés). , 

a6 épolws... gxov is equivalent to duooy dv (dvr). Cp. Aristotle Zoc. 
cit, (a2 2.) dpoiws mpos Ta €oxara exor. . 

a8 Kai ép0as ye. The ready assent of Simmias marks the doctrine, 
so far, as Pythagorean. 

a4Q wWappeyd +e efvar is a direct contradiction of Archelaus, who 
said xeioOa & év wéow (ri yiv) ovdev pépos oveay, ws elmeiv, Tod wavrTds 
(Hippolytus, Ref. i. 9. 3). 

airé, sc. ri yiv. Cp. 88 a6. 

bI ots péxpt «tA. The Pillars of Herakles are well known as the 
boundary of the oixovyévy on the west, and Aeschylus spoke of the 
Phasis as the boundary of Europeand Asia (fr. 185) diSupov yOovds Ev- 
porns | péeyav nd ’Acias reppdva Baory), cp. Hdt.iv.45. SoEur. Hipp. 3 
door re-Idvrou trepydvey t’ ’ArAavtika@v | vaiovaw cicw. 

b 2 wept tiv OdAarrav oixotvras, ‘dwelling round the Mediterranean 
(the @ddarra xar’ é£oxnv) like frogs or ants round a swamp.’ (Cp. 
Lt. M. ré\pa* rérros wyndwdns vdwp exer.) 

b 3. «at ddAous dAAobe krA. AS Wyttenbach saw, this part of the 
theory comes from Anaxagoras (and Archelaus). Cp. Hippolytus, 
Ref. i. 8.9 eivat yap abr (rHv yqv) Koihyv kai éxev Udwp ev Trois KoLAo~ 
paow (Avataydpas dyaiv), ib. 9. 4 Atuyny yap eivar ro wpOroy (rH yr), 
dre KUKA®@ pev ovaay bYnAnY;, péoov S€ KoiAny ("ApxéAads hyow), a view 
which is obviously a generalization from the Mediterranean basin. 
Here it is combined with the theory of a spherical earth (Anaxagoras 
and Archelaus believed in a flat earth), and it is assumed that there 
are several such basis with water in the middle and inhabited land 
round them. According to Posidonius, too, there were many oixov- 
pevat, but they were islands, not hollows. 

b6 76 te H8wp Kai THy SplyAnv kat tov dépa. Here again Plato correctly 
represents fifth-century science, according to which water is con- 
densed air, mist being the intermediate state between them (E. Gr. 
Ph.? p. 79,7. 1). The discovery of atmospheric air as a body dif- 
ferent from mist was due to Empedocles (ib. p. 263) and Anaxagoras 
(ib, p. 309); but it appears that the Pythagoreans adhered to the 
older view. Cp. Zim. 58d 1 dépos (yévn) 76 pev evayéotatoy émikdnv 
aiOnp kadovpevos, 6 é Gohepwraros opixAn TE Kat oKOTOS. — | 
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b 7 airiv... iv yav: the true surface of the earth (called below ‘the 
true earth’), as opposed to the basins or ‘hollows’. It rises above 
the mist and ‘air’. It is clear that we are to suppose considerable 
distances between the basins. 

b8 ai@épa: aidip is properly the sky regarded as made of blue 
fire. This, as we see from the passage of the 7Zmaezs quoted in the 
last note, was supposed to be air still further rarefied. It is the 
intermediary between fire and air, as éu(yAy is that between air and 
water. 

CI ovsmoAAotsKtA. Thisimplies that Socrates knows the divergent 
views of Empedocles and Anaxagoras, the former of whom gave the 
name aiOnp to atmospheric air (E. Gr. Ph.? p. 263sq.), while the 
latter used it of fire (ib. p. 312 7. 1). | 

TOV Tept TA TOLAtTa ciwbdTwv Aégyerw: I do not know any other 
instance of wepi c. acc. after héyew in Plato (Gorg. 490c8 is not 
one ; for mAéoy éxewv is ‘understood’ and Aéyets is parenthetical). I 
am inclined to think the words eiwOdrav Aéyev have been wrongly 
added from 108 c7. For the resulting phrase cp. Phaedr. 272 ¢7 
dv (Adyov) Tév wept radrd Twev axnkoa, ib. 273 a5 Trois mept ravra. 

c2  tmoordbpny, ‘sediment,’ lit. “lees ’ (tpvyia, rpv& Hesych.). Note 
that air, mist, and water.are the sediment of the ai@np. 

d4 apd odio: Socrates is thinking of a whole people dwelling at 
the bottom of the sea. This is not inconsistent with «7 rus above 
(c 4); for ef rus is continued by a plural oftener than not. 

d7 8&1 rodvrou, sc. did Tod aépos. 

d 8 6 &€ etvar tadrév, ‘ whereas it is just the same thing’ with us as 
with the imaginary dwellers at the bottom of the sea. For 76 d€ cp. 
87c6%. I see no reason to suspect the text. The asyndeton 
explicativum is quite in order; for efyat rairév is explanatory of 
Tavtov 57 TovTo Kal nas merrovOevat (Cp. 72C 3 %.). 

€2 én’ d«pa: the surface of the ‘air’ is parallel to that of the sea 
(d1). 

€ 3. xardedv (dv): the d7 of Eusebius is probably a trace of the lost 
dy (AN, AH), which might easily be dropped by haplography. 

€4 dvaxdarovres: cp. Phacdr. 249 C 3 (uxn) avaxvwaca eis 76 by GvTas. 
The position of the attributive participle outside the article and its 
noun is normal when there is another attribute. Cp. Phil. atc 2 ris 
év TS wapaxpipa ndovys mpooninrovons. 
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€5 ovtrws dv twa... wariSetv is a good instance of a form of 
‘binary structure ’, noted by Riddell (Dig. § 209), in which ‘the fact 
illustrated is stated (perhaps only in outline) beforé the illustration, 
and re-stated after it’ (a 4 a). 

€7 & ddvOds...7d dAnbivdv... 4 as dAnOds: observe how Plato 
varies the expression. 

‘ar Se... 4 yf, ‘this earth of ours,’ i.e. the hollow in which we 

dwell and which we take to be the surface of the earth. 

&5 onpayyes, onpay&, Upados mérpa pyysara €xovoa, Hesych., Suid. 

a6 Gov dv cat [4] yq 7p, ‘ wherever there is earth’ to mix with the 
water. Though there is no good authority for the omission of ), it 
is certainly better away. 

a8 éxciva, the things above on the true earth which are in turn (av) as 
superior to what we have as those are to the things in the sea. 

br eb ydp 84... «addév is far the best attested reading, though 
B omits xaddév and alters 57 to det Olympiodorus apparently had 
dei and xaddv, for he finds it necessary to explain why the pidos is 
called beautiful. It is to be observed that a ptos is only in place where 
we cannot apply the strictly scientific method. There is nothing 
‘mythical’ about the ef5y, but all we call ‘natural science’ is neces- 
sarily so, as is explained at the beginning of the Zzmaeus. It is, at 
best, a ‘probable tale’. Cp. Taylor, Plazo, pp. 50-2. 

b6 4 yi adr, ‘the true earth.’ 

Somep al SwSexdoxuror odatpat, ‘like balls made of twelve pieces 
of leather.’ This is an allusion to the Pythagorean theory of the 
dodecahedron, which was of special significance as the solid which 
most nearly approaches the sphere (E. Gr. Ph.’ p. 341 sq.). To 
make a ball, we take twelve pieces of leather, each of which is 
a regular pentagon. If the material were not flexible, we should 
have a regular dodecahedron ; as it is flexible, we get a ball. This 
has nothing to do with the twelve signs of the zodiac, as modern 
editors incorrectly say. Cp. 77m. 55 c 4 ért b€ otons ovordcews pas 
néurrys (a fifth regular solid besides the pyramid or tetrahedron, 
the cube, and the icosahedron), égi 16 wav 6 Oeds aity Katexpyoaro 
éxeivo dtatwypapay (‘when he painted it’, see next note). The 
author of the Zzmacus Loerus is perfectly right in his paraphrase of 
this (98 e) rd 5é SwSexdedpov efxdva rod mavris eordcaro, éyyora aaipas 
éév. The whole matter is fully explained in Wyttenbach’s note, 
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from which it will be seen that it was clearly understood by. Plutarch, 
Simplicius, and others. Proclus, in his Commentary on the First 
Look of Euclid, shows how the whole edifice of the Z/ements leads 
up to the inscription of the regular solids (koopixa or WAare@yxe 
oxipara) in the sphere. 

b7  xpopacr ScerAnppévy. The true earth is represented as a patchwork 
of different colours (for dvecAnupevn cp. 81¢4 2.). This must be the 
explanation of the words ékeivo d:alwypaday, ‘ painting it in different 
colours’ (cp. dsararkihhw). Each of the twelve pentagons has its 
own colour. 

b8  Selypara, ‘samples.’ In the same way our precious stones aré 
‘pieces’ (yopia) of the stones of the true earth (below, d 8). 

C2 «odd &rt é« Aapwpotépwv: for the position of é« cp. Joc I . 

_ ij totvwv: the case after 7 assimilated to that before it (Riddell, 
Dig. § 168). Cp. Meno 83c8 dé peifovos . . .  rocavtns. 
yeappns, Laws 892b1 ovens y' aris (sc. Wuxns) mpeoBurépas Fj 
o@paros, 

wiv pev ..., SC. yi”, ‘one portion of it,’ one pentagon. 

C4 iv 5 807y Acuen, ‘all the part of it which is white.’ 

c6 Kal ydp atta tatra xrA. The meaning is that, as the basins of 
‘hollows’ are full of ‘air’ and water, the surfaces of these produce 
the appearance of glistening patches among the other colours, so 
that the general appearance is that of a continuous (cuveyés) surface 
of various colours (arouxtAov). 

C7 &erAea is quite a good word, and there is no need to read ¢umdea 
with inferior authorities. 

d3 dvd Adyov, ‘ proportionally.’ | 

d6 rh te Aaédtryta: soW. B makes the almost inevitable mistake 
Thy Tededtyra, and so at first did T, but erased it in time. 

d7 atta ta dyamépeva, ‘the precious stones that are so highly 
prized in our world.’ Prof. Ridgeway has some interesting observa- 
tions on the relation between the Pythagorean solids and natural 
crystals in Class. Rev. x (1896) p. 92 sqq.. . 

€ I ovdév Sti od, ‘every one of them.’ The phrase is regularly treated 
as a single word equivalent to wdvra. Hence the plural radAlo. 

© 3° ob5e StepOappévor wxtA. Another instance of interlaced order 
(26a6); for domep of evOade td Trav Setpo ovveppunKdray go 
closely together, and td onmeddvos kai Gdpys goes with die- 
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Pbappévoe (so Stallbaum). The ouveppunxéra are water, mist, and 
air (cp. 109 b6). 

e 5 tots dAdo, ‘to animals and plants besides.’ Cp. Gorg. 473.¢7 
tm Tay TOALTOY Kal TOV GAdov Edvear. 

WIasr €kpavy, ‘exposed to view,’ not, as with us, hidden beneath the 
| earth. 

a6 évvqocoskrA. This is an attempt to fit the old idea of the Islands of 
the Blest into the mythical landscape. Cp. Pindar, QZ. ii. 130 ¢v6a’ 
pakdpov | vacos adxeavides | atpat repervéotow, which is humourously 
paraphrased by Gs aepippeiv rov dépa, the air being the sea in which 
these islands are. But they are ‘close to the mainland’, otherwise 
we should see them from our hollow! The suggestion of Olympio- 
dorus, that these men feed on the apples of the Hesperides, is 

_ therefore not so wide of the mark as might appear. 

a7 6Sep...totTo..., the regular way of expressing a proportion. 
Cp. 110d 5 ava Adyov. 

b 2  «paow, ‘temperature.’ In Greek, however, as in French, the 
word has a wider sense than in English. It is not only the due 
Lemperamentum of the hot and cold, but also that of the wet and dry 
(cp. 86b9~z.). The xpaots ray apr is ‘ climate’. 

b4 ¢povjce: sight and hearing stand for the senses generally (hence 
Tavra Ta To.atTa), to which intelligence must of course be added. 
It is, therefore, wrong to read éog@pyjce: with Heindorf. Cp. Rep. 
367 c 7 oioy épav, axoverv, ppoveiv. 

b6 dAon: T has edn, and this reading was adopted by Heindorf from 
the apographa. In the Lexicon of Timaeus we read éos* 16 dyadpa. 
kal 6 réros ev d idpurat, and, as the word does not occur elsewhere 
in Plato, this may indicate that Timaeus read it here, but dAon seems 
better. Cp. Livy, xxxv. 51 22 fano lucoque. 

~b 7 ~~ tpas, ‘sacred voices.’ Like adres and kAndov, dnun is used of 
omens conveyed by the hearing of significant words. Virg. Aez. vii. 
90 Et varias audit voces, fruiturque deorum | colloguto. 

b 8 aicOqoes tv OeSv: not in dreams or visions, as some say. The 
point is just that they see the gods with their waking senses. 

C1 aidtots pds adtovs, ‘face to face.” Here mpds adrovs (rots Geos) 
belongs to cvvovcias and adrois (trois avOparois) to yiyverOa (a 66a). 

—€2 ~~ ola tvyydva dvra, ‘as they really are.’ This is an astronomer’s 
vision of blessedness. 
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c6 otvspévetr. Three sorts of rdévo. are enumerated (1) deeper and 
broader (than the Mediterranean basin), (2) deeper and narrower, (3) 
shallower and broader. The fourth possibility, shallower and nar- 
rower, is not mentioned. Plato does not care for symmetry of this 
kind. 

c 8  adrovs: Heindorf read airéy from inferior MSS., and I formerly 
conjecturedav. Nochange, however, is necessary. For the pleonasm 
cp. Riddell, Dig. § 223. It assists the shift from dyras to éyew. 

d2 tr6 yiv... cuvrerpfoba, ‘are connected by subterranean open- 
ings.’ This seems to come from Diogenes of Apollonia. Cp. Seneca, 
Nat. Quaest. iv. 2. 28 sunt enim perforata omnia et invicem pervia. 
The geological conformation of the country made such views seem 
very credible in Greece. 

d5 donep cis xparipas : cp. Soph. Oed. Col. 1593 Kothou médas Kparipos . 
(‘near the basin in the rock’, Jebb). A scholium on this passage 
of Sophocles runs: rod puxod" ra yap KoiNa ovrws éxddouv ek perapopas* 
d0ev Kat ta év tH Airvn xothopara Kpatnpes Kadovyrar. Cp. such 
names as ‘The Devil’s Punchbowl’ in English. It is easier to 
understand how the crater of a volcano got its name, if we may 
trust this scholium, and the rocky basins fit in very well with the 
present context. . 

er é& SuceMlantA. This seems to come from the Sicilian Empedocles, 
who explained the hot springs of his native island by comparing 
them to pipes used for heating warm baths (E. Gr. Ph.? p. 277). 
The ftat is the lava-stream. Cp. Thuc, iii. 116 éppun de wept avro 70 
€ap TovTo 6 pia& Tod mrupbs ex THs Alrvys. 

e3 -as dv: the MSS, have op dy, but Stallbaum’s conjecture @s ay is 
now confirmed by Stobaeus. 

e4 tadra 8 wavra «tA. The theory is thus stated in Aristotle’s 
Merewpodoyexd, 355 b 32 sqq. 76 8 ev 7G Gaidane yeypappevoy mepi Te THY 
rorapav kat Hs Oaddrrys adivardy dori. éyerat yap ws dravta pev is 
&ddnra ovvrérpyra tro yay, apy) 8€ wavrev etn Kat myn TOY VdaTov 
6 Kadovpevos Tdprapos, mept Td péoov Bdaros Tt wAHOos, e& ob Kal ra 
péovra Kat ra pry péovra dvadidwor mdyra’ tiv 3 enippvow moreiy ep 
fxaora tay pevpdrey Oia Td cadevew det Td mpOTov Kat THy apxny’ ovK 
éxew yap Zdpav, GAN’ del wept rd pévor eideto Oat (2, tAXeo Oat, ‘ oscillate’): 
xwvotpevoy & dyvo kal Kdto moreiy Thy émixvow tay pevpdrov. Ta dé 
ToAAaxod pev Apvdcery, olay Kal THY map’ Hiv eivat Oddacoay, mavra Oé 
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tadw Kikr@ weptdyew els tiv apynr, dev ip~avro peiv, moAAG pév kat 
kata Toy adrdv Témop, Ta O€ kat Katavrixpv TH Oéoer TIS expons, oiov ef pety 
ipEavro kdraber, dvobey elaBddrew. elvat dé pepe rou pecor rv Kabeotw" 
TO yap Nourdy mpos avayres 7On macy eivar ry popay. tovs dé xvpovs Kal 
Tas xpéas toxety Td Vdap O:’ olas dy TUywot péovta yis. 

dSonep aidpayv tid (cp. 66 b 4.), ‘asort of see-saw,’ dvriraddvracis 
Olympiodorus, cp. French dalancement from dtlancem. The term 
aidpno.s, gestatto, was familiar in medical practice, where it was 
used of any exercise in which the body is at rest, sailing, driving, &c. 
(cp. Zz. 89a7), and aidpa meant a ‘ swing’ or ‘hammock’ (Laws 
78943). Aristotie’s paraphrase has Oia 76 cadeverx. The whole 
description shows that a sort of pulsation, like the systole and 
diastole of the heart, is intended. The theory is, in fact, an instance 
of the analogy between the microcosm and the macrocosm (E. Gr. 
Ph.? p. 79), and depends specially on the Empedoclean view of the 
close connexion between respiration and the circulation of the 
blood (E. Gr. Ph.? p. 253). 

Siapmepés terpypéevov, ‘perforated right through.’ Tartarus has 
another opening antipodal to that first mentioned. We are not 
told that it is a straight tunnel, but that seems likely, and we 
shall see that it passes through the centre of the earth. So, too, 
Dante’s Hell is a chasm bored right through the earth (uferno, 
xxxiv, s“b fin., Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 101). 
~“Opnpos: JZ. viii. 14. ‘The Arcadian form of Bépebpor, scil. 
(épeOpoy, was the special name for the singular ‘“‘ Katavothra ” of 
Arcadia’ (Geddes). Cp. Strabo, p. 389 rav BepéOpwy, & xadovow of 
’"Apkades CépeOpa, rupAGy bvrev Kat wy Sexopévwv arépacw. The whole 
account of Stymphalus, from which this is taken, is very suggestive 
of the present passage, 

dAAob.: 772. viii. 481. 

Sv oias dv... ys: Aristotle (2. c. sub fin.) specifies taste and 
colour as the characteristics the rivers derive from the earth they 
flow through. 

awvOpéva ... Baéow: Aristotle (doc. céz.) says éSpay. There is no 
bottom at the centre of the earth. ‘On comprendra la pensée de 
Platon en se rappelant que théoriquement une pierre jetée dans 
un puits traversant la terre selon un diamétre irait indéfiniment 
d’une extrémité A autre’ (Couvreur), We must keep in mind 
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b 3 


b4 
| 


b5 


C2 


throughout.this passage that everything falls to the earth’s centre. 
The impetus (épuy) of the water takes it past the centre every | 
time, but: it falls back again, and so on indefinitely, __ 

aiwpetrat 8: «7A. Aristotle (/oc. cit.) says det wept rb pécov efhei- 
oat, for which we must read tAXeo Oat, the proper word for oscillatory 
or pendulum motion. (Cp. Zim. 40b8, where I take the meaning 
to be the same. E. Gr. Ph.? p. 346 sq.) 

kai. kupatve.: the doxographical tradition connects this with the 
tides. Cp. Aétius on the ebb and flow of the tides (Dox. p. 383) 
TlAdroy éi riv aiapay péperat rev Vddrov' eivar ydp tiva Guotkyy aiopav 
ud tivos éyyelov rpnparos mepupépovoay tiv maXdippotay, bp’ fs av7t~ 
KupaiveoOat ta weAdyn. From this we may infer that there are two 
oscillations a day. 
_ 6 epi aité, SC. TO wept 7d typdv. The avedpa is mentioned be- 
cause the whole theory is derived from that of respiration. Cp. the 
account of avarvon in Zim. 80d 1 sqq., where much of the phraseo- 
logy of the present passage recurs: 70 ris dvamvons .. . yéyovev..+ 
Téuyortos pev ra atria rod mupds, alwpovpévov O€ évros TO mvevpare 
ouverropévov (cp. b 4), tas PAeBas ... TH Tuvarwpnoe (cp. b7) wAn- 
povvtos to... émavrAetw (cp. c3). Brunetto Latini ‘speaks, very 
much in the same way as Plato does, of waters circulating in 
channels through the Earth, like blood through the veins of the 
body’ (Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 103). 

eis TO é Exeiva ... els Td Et Ta5e, §1n the direction of the further 
side of the earth’ (the antipodes), ‘in the direction of the hither 
side’, 

tov 8: két@ kadovpevov: the words d7 and kadovpevoy are a protest 
against the popular view that the antipodes are ‘down’. It is just 
to avoid this incorrectness that Socrates says ra ém ékeiva, or Ta 
Kar’ éxeiva. . 
' wots kar’ éxetva ... etopet, ‘the streams flow into the regions on 
the further side of the earth,’ as opposed to rd évOdSe. I apprehend 
that rois xar’ éxeiva must be explained in the same way as b § 70 ér’ 
é€xeiva, and in that case ra. fetpara must be the subject. Further, if 
we omit did in c3 with Stobaeus, we may take rois kar’ éxeiva rigs yijs 
together. Even if we retain dca I have no doubt that we must 
‘understand’ rns ys after rots kar’ exeiva, Cp. Aristotle’s para- 
phrase (/oc. cit, 111e 47.) ryv 8 énippyvow roveiv ef’ Exacta toy pev- 
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sean. where ray pevpdtaov is governed by é émippvoty, and: e €xagTa 
means én’ éxeiva kat émi rade. 

C3. Sonep of éwavrdodivtes, Sc. tANpodeU, ‘like irrigators.’ The word 
émavriciy is used of raising water to a height for purposes’ of 
irrigation (Dict. Ant. s.v. Anilia). No stress is to be laid on the 
particular process by which this is done; the point of the simile lies 
in the way the water rises to a point further from the centre (whether 
on this side of it or the other) and then flows off through the channels 
(oxeroi, vvz) like irrigation waters. 

C4 é€ketOev... Setpo, ‘from the antipodes .. . towards us.’ 

c6 eis tots témous ktX. All the streams are raised by the ai@pa 
above the centre (on either side) and are drained off to rémot on thé 
surface of the earth, from which they once more find their wey 
back to Tartarus by subterranean channels. 

(C,7 &kderoas dSoroinra, ‘a way is made for each of them.’ The 
simile of the itrigation-channels is kept up. The eidomoveirar of W 
confirms the doroinra of SrODeEUS, and T has éxdorots as well as 
Stobaeus. The reading of B (es obs éxdorovs édomoveirat) is inferior 
to this. | 

d3 <4) q: there is some doubt as to the necessity of inserting # here 
andinds5. It seems safer, however, to insert it. In Symf.173a6 
B has yand TW 7. In Crito4g4a BTW have 3 #. 

d4 Smokdtw elope THs exports, ‘at a lower level than the point of 
issue’ really means nearer the centre of the earth, not nearer the 
antipodes. 

d 5 xaravtucpd...Katd rd aitd pépos: Aristotle (Joc. cit. IIT C42.) 
interprets these words by xdrwGev and advwfev, by which he clearly 
means ‘ on the other side’ and ‘ on this side of’ the earth’s centre. 
The choice of words is unfortunate (especially as he bases his 
criticism on them) ; for we have been warned (c 1) that to call the 
antipodes ‘ down’ is only a popular way of speaking. In substance, 
however, Aristotle seems to me quite right in his interpretation. 
I do not see how xara rd airé pépos can mean ‘ on the same side of 
Tartarus’, as many recent.editors suppose. The phrase must 
surely be interpreted in the light of e2 rd éxarépwOev .. . uépos, 
which certainly refers to the sections of Tartarus on either side of 
the earth’s centre. The difficulties which editors have raised about 
this interpretation are purely imaginary. So long as a stream falls 
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into Tartarus at a point nearer the earth’s centre than it issued 
from it, it may correctly be said to fall into it twoxdrw ris éxpors, 
quite irrespective of whether it debouches on this side of the earth’s 
centre or on the other. 

ds (#) q [eiopet] efémecev, sc. cicpet. If we omit eiopet with Stobaeus 
we can take 7 (or 7 7) é&émeoev together as equivalent to ris éxpojs. 
It is important to observe that éxsimre is the verb corresponding 
to ékpoyn, and that the reference is to the point at which the stream 
issues from Tartarus. 

d6 éor 68 &«tA. We have had the case of streams which issue from 
Tartarus in one hemisphere and fall into it in the other; we are now 
told of streams which come back to the hemisphere in which they 
started after circling round the other. They may even make this 
circuit several times, but with each circuit they will be ‘lower’, i.e. 
nearer the earth’s centre. Their course will therefore be a spiral, and 
that is the point of mepreAryPevta ... Sormep of dhas, for eAcE means 
just ‘spiral’, As to wept iv yfv it does not necessarily mean ‘ round 
(the outside of) the earth’. Cp. u3b142. 

d8 xa@évra is intransitive or rather ‘objectless’. Cp. Ar. Knights 
430 ¢£eyue ydp got Aapmpos Fon Kat péyas xabiets (of a wind), and 
ovykabtévar (SC. €aurdv), ‘ to condescend.’ | | 

CI ékatépwoe péexpt Tod péoov, ‘in either direction as far as the 
middle,’ that is to say, from either opening of Tartarus to its middle, 
which coincides with the centre of the earth. 

e2  dvavres ydp «tA., ‘for the part (of Tartarus) on either side (of the 
centre) is uphill to both sets of streams,’ i.e. both to those which 
fall into it xaravtixpd 7} 7 e&émecev and to those which fall into it 
kata TO avtrd pépos. The mpdés which B and W insert in different 
places is probably due to an ancient variant mpécavres. How old 
that variant must be is shown by the fact that Aristotle (Zoc. czt.) 
has mpos dvavres. Heindorf conjectured mpéow, and recent editors 
follow him, but that is a non-Attic form and not used by Plato. 

€5 wtvyxave. 8 dpa dvta «tA. Cp. Od. xi. 157 péooe yap peyddo 

- qorapol kal dewwa péeOpa, | "Qxeavds pev mpOra kri., Ib. x. 513 evOa pev 

els "Axépovra Iupipreyébav re péovat | Kaxutds 6°, ds 59 Sruyés ddards 
€oT amroppo&. 

€6 é€wrdre, ‘furthest from the centre.’ 

€ 7 wept xvdKA, ‘round ina circle.’ There seems to be no doubt that 
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mepi can be used as an adverb in this phrase. Cp. Zim. 40a6 
veiwas tept mdvra KUKA@ Tov ovpavdy, Laws 964 € 4 mepi GAny KUKA@ Ti 
wo\tv opav. The phrase is also found written in one word (v. L. & S. 
$.U. mepixuxdos) and this is how B writes it here. Perhaps Hermann 
is right in accenting mép: to show that it is an adverb. We are not 
told that the Aiuyy made by Oceanus is the Mediterranean, but that 
is doubtless so. 

katavtikpv, ‘diametrically opposite,’ i.e. on the opposite side of 
the centre of the earth (cp. m2d5%.). Acheron is the antipodal 
counterpart of Oceanus, running in the opposite direction. It is 
fitting that the place of the dead should be in the other hemisphere. 
In the Azxiochus, an Academic dialogue of the third century B.c., 
we are told (371b2) that ‘the gods below’ took possession of 
TO ErEpoy nutopaipror. 

ind yiiv béwov : the Acherusian Lake is subterranean. 

ov: cp. 108b 4%. 

wav twodAav: all except ai ray dpds hirocoghowwrav, Cp. 114 b6 
sqq. : 
eis tds rv fdwv yevécess, ‘for the births ofanimals.’ Cp. 81e 2 sqq. 

TovTav kata péoov : i.e. at a point Intermediate between Oceanus 
and Acheron. As Oceanus flows éfordra, i.e. furthest from the 
centre (112 e6.), Acheron will branch off from Tartarus nearer the 
centre, but on the other side. The point intermediate between 
these éxSodai will therefore be above the centre on the same side as 
Oceanus. . 

écBaddAea, ‘issues’, ‘branches off’ (from Tartarus). The word is 
synonymous with éxrimres (112 d 5 2.) and so is éxBodn with éxpon. 

api... kadpevov. It seems to me that this may have been sug- 
gested by the remarkable statements in the IlepimAovus of the Cartha- 
ginian Hanno (§§ 11-14) about the regions blazing with fire which 
were seen on the voyage southward from Cape Verde to Sierra 
Leone. If so, Pyriphlegethon is doubtless the Senegal. The 
TlepimAous, if genuine, would be “ell known in Sicily in the fifth 
century B.C. | 

mepreAcrrépevos ... TH yT) is generally assumed to mean ‘ winding 
round the earth’, whereas it is clear that, like Cocytus (c 3), 
Pyriphlegethon must go under the earth after leaving the Aiuyy in 
order to reach the Acherusian Lake, which is certainly subter- 
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ranean. In the erroneous belief that Eusebius omits r7 y7, most 
editors bracket the words; but this is-quite unnecessary. They 
can quite well mean ‘ coiling itself round inside the earth’ (asmdire 
terram intus in ipsa, Stallbaum); cp. //. xxii. 95 éAtoodpevos wept 
xeun Of a serpent ‘coiling himself round (the inside of) his nest’ 
(Monro). Cp. 1208 éozep of ders. 

b 3 od ovpperyvipevos TG VBaTL: cp. 7. 11. 753 odd 6 ye (sc. Tirapyatos) 
Inve cuppicyerar dpyupodivy, |.d\d\d ré puv KaOimepbev emippéer HuT’ 
€hatov’ | dpxov yap Sewwod Sruyds Vdards éeotw amoppo€&. 

b 4  xKatwrépw rod Taprdpov, ‘ at a lower point in Tartarus,’ i.e. nearer 
the earth’s centre than the Acherusian Lake, which must itself be 
nearer the centre than. the éxBoAn of Pyriphlegethon, though on the 
Opposite side. : 

b6 Srp av rbyxwor Hs ys, ‘at various points on the earth’s surface.’ 
This shows that Pyriphlegethon in its subterranean spiral course 
passes under Etna. For the pvaxes cp. 111e 1 7%. 

TouTOU... KaTavtiKpv : i.e, on the other side of the earth’s centre, 
but nearer it than the éx8oA7 of Acheron, though further from it 
than the Acherusian Lake. 

b 8 __ otov 6 xvavés: it is not certain what substance is intended. In 
Theophrastus xvayés is lafzs Jazuld and that stone is probably 
meant here. In any case, we are to think of a bluish grey, steely 
colour, in strong contrast to the fiery plain of Pyriphlegethon. 

CI év 8h, Sc. rdérrov (not morapdv). For 6) cp. 107e1 2. 

d3  Stedtkdoavro: cp. 107d 8 2. 

Bidcavres: the Ionic participle is in place in a solemn passage 
like this, though in 95 c 3 we have the Attic Bots. Later, the Ionic 
form became trivial, as in the Aa0é Pidcas of Epicurus. 

d4 ot... &v &dfwow, ‘those who are found to have —, a regular 
forensic expression. 

péows, ‘ middlingly,’ to be distinguished from perpiws which stands 
for ev. 

d5 & 8 «rd. Another allusive and mysterious 6) (cp. 107e1%.). 
The éyjpara on which they embark must be boats of some kind. 
Charon’s bark is familiar, but there are other boats of the dead 
besides that. 

d 6 tiv Alpvyy, sc. ryv ’Axepovatdda. 

d7 «ka@atpdpevo. : Purgatory is an essentially Orphic idea. Cf. Suid. 
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a4 
(s.v.Axépwr) 6 d¢’Axépwv Kabapoio forxe Kal od Ko\ac typi, puTTey 
kal opnxov Ta Guaprnpata tov avOpdrev. They are purified by fire as 
well as by water. 

d 7 &8évres Sixas is subordinate to kabatpopuevot, ‘ purged by punish- 
ment.’ 

d 8  evepyectav, ‘good deeds,’ seems to have been the regular word in 
this connexion (opp. ddikjpara). Cp. Rep. 615 b6 ef twas edepyeoias 
evepyeTnkdres Kat dikatot Kal dovot yeyovdres eter. 

€2 avdrwséyeverA, The doctrine of the incurable sinners occurs also 
in the myths of the Gorgias (525 c sqq.) and the Republic (615 e sqq.). 
The rudiments of it are to be found in the picture of the three 
great sinners—Tantalus, Ixion, and Sisyphus—in the Néxua of the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey. From the Gorgias we learn that they 
are-eternally punished as wapadelypara. 

+e6  otmore, ‘nevermore,’ is more solemn than the everyday ovdérore, 
“never.” The Neoplatonists are very anxious to get rid of the 
; doctrine of eternal punishment, but it is stated quite explicitly. 
1l4 a1  petapéAov:; accusative absolute, cum cos paenttuerit. Tr. ‘and 
A have lived (aor. subj.) the rest of their life in repentance’. Any 
impersonal verb may take this construction : cp. Afol. 24. d 4 pédov 
yé cor, Rep. 346 b 4 ovpépov air, ‘ when it is good for him.’ 
4&2 Tovovite twi ddA@ tpéme, ‘in some other way of the same sort,’ 
viz. as those who have done wrong in’ épyis. 
a5 70 xopa, ‘the reflux.’ Cp. 112 b3 xupatver dvw kai kdrw. This fits 
) in well with the general scheme. Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus rise 
in opposite hemispheres. When the water in Tartarus rushes éml 
rade it casts them out by Pyriphlegethon, when it rushes én’ éxeiva by 
Cocytus. 
katd tov Koxurév, ‘down Cocytus.’ Heindorf compares Xen: 
Cyr. vii. 5.16 76 bdwp Kara tas rddpous éxopea. In a7 Kara viv 
Aipyvny we have another meaning of xard, ‘on the level of’, ‘ oppo- 
site to’, It must be remembered that the waters of Pyriphlegethon 
and Cocytus do not mingle with the Purgatorial Lake. . 

b 7. Sadepdvras mpds 7d dciws Prdvar, ‘to have led exceptionally holy: 
lives,’ as contrasted with those who have lived péeows (113d 4). 
We must ‘understand’ ¢jv or some such word with éciws. For 
such an ellipse Stallbaum compares Euthyd. 281a5 76 dpOas (sc. 
XpyjoOa) emornun éoriy 7 dwepyalopevn, Symp. 181 b 6 apedodvres dé 
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rov Kahas (sc. diampagacba) 4 pn, Phileb. 61d 1 dpa... rod kadds dv 
uddiora émirvyotuey ; For similar brachylogies designed to obviate 
the repetition of the same word cp. Prot. 325 b3 oxéwat as Oavpa- 
ciws yiyvovrat oi dyaboi (sc. dyafot), 344.€ 1 7Q O€ Kax@ (kak@) odk eyyo- 
pet yeveoOa, ALenxo 89 a6 ovk dy elev Hicet of dyaboi (sc. dyaoi). The 
mpoxexpio Oa added by Theodoret is an obvious interpolation. 

C2 él yijs: i.e. on the ‘true earth’, the Earthly Paradise. 

C3. dvev...cwpdtwv: cp. 76c12 xwpis cwpdrov. This is the state- 
ment which brought upon Plato the condemnation of the Church 
as being inconsistent with the resurrection of the -body. Eusebius 
has xapdrov for cwpdray, which looks like a deliberate falsification. 

C4: oixqoes ... TovTwv.KadAlous. ‘ We are to think, perhaps, of the 
natal stars of the Zimaeus’ (Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 109). 
In any case, those alone reach the Celestial Paradise who have 
undergone the philosophic xa@apois. The ordinary purgation is not 
sufficient. 

¢ 7 ‘wav movdv, ‘to leave nothing undone.’ Cp. Gorg. 479 C1 may 
molovot ore Oikny yn Siddvat, 3 

c8 Kaddov...7d &Aov: cp. Ref. 608 b 4 Méyas... 6 dywv,... péyas, 
ovx Gcos Soxel, TO Xpnordyv fj) Kakdy yevécOat, CI Kat pv... ta ye 
péyiora émixetpa aperis Kat mpoxeipeva GOda ov SueAnrvOapev. 

dx To pévotverA. The difference between scientific knowledge and 
a ‘ probable tale’ is once more insisted on. For the expression cp. 
63 c1 sqq., 108d 5 sqq., Meno 86b6 kat ra pew ye GA ovK ay mavu 
imp Tod Adyou Sucxupioaipny, Gre Se ..., wept rovTou madvv dy Stapayotpny. 
Contrast d 4 éreirep dOdvardy ye } Wuxy paiverat ova (‘evidently is’), 

d 5 wpéreav, sc. ducxupicac ba. . 

dfvov, sc. eivat, ‘that it is worth while to take the risk of thinking 
itis so. Cp. 85d1. 

d7 éwaSev: cp. 77¢ 8. : 

€ 3  mwhéov Odrepov... darepydferOar, ‘to do more harm than good.’ 
The phrase occurs twice in the Luthydemus 280€5 méov ydp rov 
oipat Odrepov éeotiv, édv Tis xpnTrat 6r@ovy py opbas mpdypare 7 éay éa, 
2977 6 O€ aire ixavas €BonOncer (sc. "Iddews “Hpakhe?), 6 0’ éuds ’IdXews 
ei €X\Oot, wA€ov av Odrepoyv momoeev, Cp. also Isocr. deg. 25 rovrov 
rov radaima@poy ovdels Tar CvyyevOv ... emtakeydpevos aikero, ANDY Tis 
pntpos kal rns adedpas, at whéov Edrepov éemoinoay. I do not think 
that, in these places, the meaning is ‘to make bad worse’ (Hein- 
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dorf), or that @arepov has anything to do with Pythagorean views 
| about ‘the other’, We should hardly find the phrase in a private 
speech of Isocrates if it had. More likely it is a colloquialism like 
wA€ov Te Trotely, OVSEY TAEOY TOLELY, 
‘542 as...«adq: Hirschig for once seems to be justified in an a6érn- 
os. It is very difficult to believe that Plato should spoil the effect 
3 of his own words two lines below by anticipating them here. 
(425 dain av avip tpayucds, ‘as the man in the play would say’. The 
: phrase does not occur in any extant tragedy. ' 
a8  vexpév Aovav: for the construction cp. Meno 76a 9 avdpi rpeoBiry 
mpdypata mpoordrrets amoxpiver Oa. 


Practical Application. The real Socrates will not die (115 b 1— 
116 e 7). 


b2 émovrédXets is the vox propria for the last wishes of the dying. 
Cp. 116 b 4. 

bQ demep car ixvy: cp. Rep. 365 d2 os ra tyvy rov Adyar dépet. The 
hunting metaphor once more. 

CI. od wAéov wovhoere, 22] proficietis, ‘you will do no good’, ‘it 
will profit nothing ’. 

C6 Ob welOo wtrA. Aeclian, VY. H.i. 16, has another version of this, 
which he is not likely to have composed himself: Kai ras imep jpav 
Kad@s ’AmoAAddwpos SoédCet, et ye avrds memiorevkey Ott peta THY && 
’"AOnvaiav dirorngiay kat Td Tod Pappdxov mya Ert ovras oyerat Swxpa- 
THv; el yap oterat rov GALyov Vorepov éppiypevoy ev moat Kal Ketodpevdy 
y épe civar, Ondds cori pe ov« eidos. This may be a fragment of 
Aeschines or another. 

C7 otros Swxpirys, ‘Socrates here.’ The omission of 6 is idiomatic 
when the pronoun is used decxrixas. 

di wads pe Odary: indirect deliberative. Goodwin, JZ. 7. § 677. 

d 4 8% twas: once more the allusive and mysterious 67. Cp. 107 
d7x. 

d5 dAdos Aéyew: cp. 76e 4. 

d7 fv otros... tyyvaro does not refer to the offer of Plato, Crito, 
Critobulus, and Apollodorus, to become security for the fine of 
30 minae which Socrates proposed in his avririunots (AZol. 38 b 6). 
We may infer from Crifo 44e2sqq. that Crito had further given 

- security that Socrates would not run away (7 wyv wapapeveiv). 
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_ mporiOerar etd. The mpddcors:-(‘laying -out for. burial’) and’ the 
éxopd (‘carrying to the tomb’) ‘are the regular parts of the cere- 
mony before the actual burial. The middle.voice of poriGea Gat is 


. justified because people lay out ‘ her dead’. -Cp. Eur. Alc. 663-4 


€5 


116 a 2 


oe 


br 
b2 


b 3 


b 6 


b8 
C5 
d 6 


kal Oavérvra oe | wepirreAovor Kal mpoOnoorvrat vexpdv, Thuc. ti. 34. 2 
eee er ’ ’ \ 1 ¢ 2 1 2 , 
ra pev dora mporidervrar ... émeday bé 9 expopa 7... Evverhepe .... 
6 BovAcpevos. | 
3 > Q ~ é * ° . 3 
eis aditd ToUTOo, ‘so far as the thing itself (inaccurate language) goes’. 


The Closing Scene (116 a i—118 a 17). 


dvictato eis: cp. Prot. 311a4 é£avacrapey els ryv addny. otknpa 
means ‘a room’. : . 

- gore 8’ ad, as if roré wév had preceded. Cp. the omission of 6 pév, 
lo5elz. 
. S00 ydp etA. Cp. 60a2%. 

at olxeta yuvatkes . . . éxetvar is certainly the original reading 
and éxeivais (to be construed with dadeyOeis) is apparently a 
conjecture. It seems to be implied that the women of Socrates’ 
farnily were well known to Echecrates and his friends. In fact, 
éxeivae has much the same effect as the yyryooxers yap with which 
Xanthippe is introduced (60a2). It is surely impossible to believe 
with some editors that Xanthippe is not included among the ofketaz 
yuvaixes. The mere fact that the youngest child is brought back 
seems to show that she is. 

Siadex Gels, SC. avrois, i.e. Tois matWiots Kai rais yuvakiv, The 
vulgate reading éxeivats would imply that he had no last words for 
his sons. | 
- ypévov... moAdvetA, As the conversation recorded in the Phaedo 
began in the morning, and it is now close upon sunset on one of the 
longest days of the year, it is plain that Socrates spent several hours 
alone with the women and children. There is no trace of indiffer- 
ence tothem. Cp.60a7%. Of course Phaedo can only narrate 
conversations at which he was present. 

atds tap’ airév, ‘stepping up to him.’ 

év rovT TO xpdve, during the thirty days (cp. 58 a4.) for which 
Socrates had been in prison. 

. dv8pav Agoros, ‘the best of men.’ In Attic Agoros is confined to 
a few phrases. 
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d7 dwoBSaxpte: cp. 117¢ 8 déxaor. 

d9 dS dvOpwros. It is to be observed that the man n who administers 
the hemlock-draught is not the same person as the officer of the 
Eleven. The seeds were pounded in a mortar to extract the juice. 
Cp. App. I. 

EI én FArov efvar wrd., ‘that there is still sunlight on the hilltops.’ 
For this sense of #Acos cp. Hdt. vili. 23 dua dio oxidvapevo, The 
meaning cannot be that the sun has not yet sunk behind Cithaeron ; 
for Crito says ofuat. He means that, though no longer visibie, it is 
still shining on the hilltops. 

117 a2 = yéAora eexieey map énaute, ‘to make myself ridiculous in my 
own eyes.’ 
eSdpevos obSevds Err évévros, ‘Sparing the cup when there is 
nothing in it,’ a proverbial way of speaking. Cp. Hesiod, “Epya 367 
péroobs heiderGat, Secky 8 evi wvOpén geido. For the Latin version 
of the saying cp. Seneca, £7. 1 nam, ut visum est matortbus nOStriS, 
sera parsimonia in fundo est, ‘Begin to spare halfway, it is a 
sotry saving when you reach the lees’ (Geddes). 

43 pry dAdos woia, ‘don’t refuse me,’ a common colloquialism. Cp. 
Crito 4523: Red. 328 a 10. 

a4  t@ wardl, ‘to his servant.’ 

br  atro rojoa, ‘it will act of itself.’ In the medical writers zrosety is 
used technically of the action of drugs. Heindorf quotes Dioscorides 
1. 95 motet rpos dappaka, ‘it acts against poisons.’ 

b 3. «at pada YAews, ‘very cheerfully indeed.’ For xai dda cp. 61e I 
nm. ‘reas is the adverb, 

b 4 0082 StapGeipas: Plutarch uses Péeipey and dOopa of mixing 
colours (L.S. 5. vv.), and the expression employed here seems to be 
derived from that technical use. Cp. J/. xiii. 284 rod 3’ aya6ou obr’ 
dp rpémerat xpas xr. 

bs taupySdv troPAépas. This does not seem to have anything to do 
with ravpodcOa, droravpovaba, which refer to the g/are of an angry 
bull. An angry or threatening look would be quite out of the 
picture here. In Arist. rogs 804 €Brewe yotv ravpndov éyxinvas 
karw is, indeed, given as a sign that Aeschylus Bapéws dépet, but 
troBdéyras is quite different from é¢yxiyras xdrw, which suggests the 
bull about to toss, It means ‘to look askance at’ (imddpa), and, 
from its use in Hippocrates and Aristotle (L. S.s5.v.), we see that 
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the original meaning was to look with the eyes half open. It is, 
then, a ‘mischievous look’ rather than a threatening one. 
b6 «pds 73 dwoondioal mw. Perhaps Socrates thought of pouring 
a libation in honour of Anytus, just as Theramenes had toasted 
Critias in hemlock-juice. Cp. Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 56 kat émei ye drovy- 
oxew avayxatdevos Td KdvELov ere, 7d Aetropevov ehacav aroxorraBiaavra 
ciety airév' Kptria rotr’ tore ™® kad@ For the use of mpés cp. 
Symp. vj4. b1 was exes wpos 7b ebédew dy tévar deAnros emi Setmvor, 

C4 éemoyépevos... eémev, “he held his breath and drank it to the 
last drap.’ Stallbaum shows that zivew émoxdpevos was a standing 
phrase. Cp.e.g. Stesichorus fr. 7 Sxvduov O¢ AaBav Séras Epperpov 
os Tptkayuvoy | mt’ éentrxdpevos krA. The rendering ‘ putting it to his 
lips’, though grammatically possible, does not seem strong enough 
for this and other passages where the phrase occurs, so I prefer 
K. F. Hermann’s interpretation. The sense assigned to éemoyd- 
pevos is not unlike that which it has in Symp. 216a7 émtioydpevos 
Ta Ora. 

kai pada edxepds, ‘ without the very least disgust’. As duoyeprs 
means ‘ fastidious’ and dvoyepaivew fastidire, the meaning is that 
he drank the poison as if it was quite a pleasant drink. 

C5 émeds, ‘ fairly’, ‘ pretty well ’. 

C7 4Gorakri: not in single drops, but in a flood. Cp. Soph. Qed. Col. 
1251 doraxtl deiBov Odxpvoy, 1646 aoraktl...orévorvres. W has 
agrakakri, which would mean the same thing, and also preserves an 
ancient variant dBacraxri, which would mean ‘ unbearably’. - 

C8  darécAaov énaurév, ‘I covered my face and wept for my loss.’ 

CQ _ olov dvipds «rd., ‘ to think what a friend I was bereft of.’ This is 
another ‘ dependent exclamation’. Cp. 58e4. 

d5 xarékAace, which Stephanus conjectured for carékAavee, is actually 
the reading of T. Cp. Homer, Od. iv. 481 xarexhdoOn qdidov Frop, 
Plut. Zzmoleon 7 76 dé Tipodéovros ... wdOos ... KaTéxNace-Kai ouve- 

' tpiipey adrov ri Stavotay. 

EI év ethypia: cp. 60a3 2. 

118 a1 tds kvipas: cp. Arist. Frogs 123 ’AAN éorw arpamos Evvropos 
rerpiupéevn | 7 Sid Oveias.— Apa Keoveroy éyers ;— | Mddord ye.— 
Wuxpav ye kal dvoxeipepor® | evObs yap admomnyvuce rayrixvyua. 

22 «wmhyvuto: cp. 77b4%. 

kat aités Harero, ‘the man himself’ (not Socrates), It is im- 
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plied that the others had touched Socrates by the executioner’s 
directions, 
' 4&5 76 Frpov: 6 perak&d dudadod re kal aidoiov réros Timaeus, jrpov... 
*Arrixas* imoydorptov “EAAnvixos Moeris. 
- a7 7 ’AowAnme@ ddelAopey dAextpvdva: for the offering of a cock to 
Asklepios cp. Herondas iv. 11 thew Sedre | rod adéxropos rovd? éyrw’ 
oikins tolyeav | knpuka Oiw, ranidopra Sé§acbe. Socrates hopes to 
awake cured like those who are healed by éyxoipyots (¢ucubatio) in 
the Asklepieion at Epidaurus. 
a16 = tpets, ‘ we,’ his disciples. 
wav rote, ‘of the men of his time.’ The phrase is regular in such 
appreciations. Stallbaum compares Hdt. i. 23 “Apiova .. . xtOap@ddor 
“réy rére édvrwy ovdevos Sevrepoy, Xen. Az. ii. 2. 20 Knpvka Apioroy Tay 
- gére. Cp. Plato, Episé. vii. 32448 gitov avdpa épuot mpeoBurtepor 
 Sexpdrn, by éyd cxedév obk dy aicxvvoinny cimov Suxaiéraroy etvar TOv 
Tore. 
a17 «at ddAdws; ‘and in general.” The calm of the closing sentence is 
characteristically. Attic. We find the same thing in tragedy and in 
the Orators. 
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DEATH BY HEMLOCK 


IT is expressly stated by Xenophon (He//. ii. 3. 56) that Thera- 
menes was put to death by a draught of cdvecov, and Plutarch says 
the same of Phocion (Phoc. 36). As described in the Phaedo, the 
drug acts by producing a gradual refrigeration proceeding from the 
feet upwards to the heart. Death ensues when the heart is affected, 
and is accompanied by a spasm or convulsion (é«f6n, 118 a 12), 
The same symptoms are implied in the passage of Aristophanes 
(Frogs 123) quoted in the note on 118a1, where kove.oy is men-— 
tioned by name, and where we are told that it was pounded, as the 
drug referred to in the Phaedo also was (117a 6). Pliny (Ast. Nat, 
xxv. 95) speaks of the wis refrigeratoria of the cécu¢a, and says 
that the juice was prepared from pounded seeds. It is to be noted 
further that wine was used as an antidote in cases of such poisoning. 
Pliny tells us this of cécuta (Hist. Nat. xiv. 7), and Plato himself 
implies the same of xédvetov in the Lysis! This agrees very well 
with the warning given to Socrates by the expert not to talk too 
much (Phaed. 63 d 5 sqq.). He explains that this will impede the _ 
action of the drug by heating him. Wine would act in the same 
way. There can be no doubt, then, that Socrates was poisoned by 
k@vetov, Or that Koverov is cicuta. That ctcutais ‘hemlock’ is shown 
by the use of the word in the Romance languages (Fr. cégué). 

In the face of all this, it is disturbing to be told, as we are by 
some authorities, that hemlock-juice would produce quite different 
symptoms. I cannot pronounce an opinion on that; but I have 
submitted the case to an eminent pharmacologist, my colleague 
Professor C. R. Marshall, who says that ‘as evidence against the 
view that Socrates died of conium poisoning I do not think the 
statements’ (of the authorities referred to) ‘ worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Personally I am decidedly of opinion that his death 


1 Lys. 219 €2 oiov ei aigBavorro auTov (rov é bor) a KwVELOV TEeTn@KOTA, apa 
meépt WoAAOU TooiT av oiveY, EimEp TOVTO HyotTO Tov t bov woe 5 Y 3 
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was due to conium. It is difficult to be absolutely positive on the 
point, as conium is somewhat peculiar in its action, and the symp- 
toms produced vary with the dose and probably with the individual ’. 
From this it appears that there is certainly no scientific ground for 
rejecting the philological evidence. 


APPENDIX II 
Paieob TeX 


The correct text of the scholium in Ven. T is as follows : 

mapotpia Aro émt ray py padios Karepyalopéver, i) ert rev mdyy ém- 
pedas kat évréxvas eipyacpévor. “Immacos ydp tis kareckevace yadkois 
rérrapas SicKous otras, Sore Tas pcv Staperpovs avrdy toas vmdpyxew, Td 
dé rod mpawrov Sicxou maxos émitprroy pev civat Tov Sevrépov, jurddcov Be 
Tov tplrov, SurAdaotov Se rod rerdprov, Kpovopéevous Sé Tourous éemtredeiv 
ocupdeviay Tid. Kat a bata TAaikov iddvra rovs emi rav Sioxav Pbdy- 
yous a piorov eyxetpirat de air&v xetpoupyeiv, Kat dad Tavrys iis Tpa- 
ypareias ért Kat voy Aéyeo at THY Kadoupeyny TAavKov réxynv. pépyynrat 
dé rovrav ’Aptord&evos mepi THs pevotkis dkpedcews, kai Nikokdijs év TO 
mept sae ae gore O€ Kal érépa TEXVN ypappdrwy, hv avariOéact TAavcw 
Zapio, ae: hs tows Kat 7 mapotpia b1ed50p. otros b€ kat otOjnpov KkéAAnoww 
evpev, as Gyo ‘“Hpddoros. 

This comes from the paroemiographer Lucillus Tarrhaeus (cp. 
L. Cohn, Quellen der Platoscholien, pp. 836 sqq.), and the reference 
to Aristoxenus takes us back to the time when there was a living 
Pythagorean tradition. Eusebius, c. Marc. 15 D (quoted by Hein- 
dorf), is fuller, and mentions some other versions. One says that 
Glaucus was drowned at sea (just like Hippasus!) before his 
invention was spread abroad; another agrees with the story in the 
scholium; a third refers to Glaucus of Samos and the dvd@nya 
at Delphi. The fourth is as follows: érepos d€ TAatKoy airoy dvaGeivar 
rpiroda yarxouv Snusovpynoavra Tois maxéws Te (Trois maxeow Sore ?) 
Kpovopévov Tous Te médas ef)’ Sv BéByxe Kai 1d dvw mepixeipevoy Kat Thy 
orepdymy thy émt rod AEBynros kal ras paBdovs did péoov reraypévas 
pbéyyerOa Avpas hovy. If this is genuine tradition, as it appears to 
be, it is not without significance that Socrates should allude to a dis- 
tinctively Pythagorean invention. 3 ) 
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I. PROPER NAMES 


Acheron 112e€ 73 113a5 

Acherusian Lake 113 a1; 113 bI1 

Aegina 59c4 

~ Aeschines Socraticus 59b 8 

Aeschylus 107 € 5 

Aesop 60 cI 

Alcmaeon 96b 5 

Anaxagoras 72c4; 96b3; 96 
di; 97c1; 97493; 99b8; 
109b 3; 109b6; I1ogcI 

Anaximander 97d 9; 108c 8 

Anaximenes 96b 4; 99b8 

Antiphon 62 b 3 

Antisthenes 59 b 8 

Apollodorus 5929; 115d7 

Apollo Hyperboreus 60d 2; 85 
a2 


Apollo Pythius 60d 2 
Archelaus 96b3; 97b8; 108 
c8; 109b3 

Archytas 61e7 

Argives 89c2 

Aristippus 59c 3 

Aristophanes 70c 1; 96a2 

Aristotle 91a23; 94€5; 96b3; 
96b5; 111e4 

Asclepius 118 a7 

Athenagoras 62 b 3 


Callimachus 59c 3 

Cebes 59 cI 

Clearchus 62 b 4 

Cleombrotus 59c 3 

ee Ii3b1; 114a53 114 
aa 

Copernicus 108 c8 

Corybantes 78a4; 78a8 


Crito 59b7; 115d7 
Critobulus 59b7; 115d 7 
Ctesippus 59b9 


Democritus 99b8 
Diogenes of Apollonia 111d 2 


Echecrates 57a 1; 86b6 

Egypt 80c8 

Elis 57a 1 

Empedocles 65b3; 69c2; 96 
b3; 96b4; 99b6; I108c8; 
1o9b6; 109c1; 111e13 111 


€ 4 
Epaminondas 61d 7 
Epicharmus 65 b 3 
Epigenes 59b8 
Eretria 57 a1 
Eubouleus 80d 7 
Euclides 59c2 
Eupolis 7oc I 
Euripus 9oc 4 
Euxitheus 62 b 4 
Evenus 60d 3 


Hades 80d 6 

Heracles 89c5; Pillars of 109 
bi 

Heracliteans 96 b 4 

Heraclitus 60b7;70e1; 87b7 3. 
goc 5. 

Hermogenes 59b7 

Herodotus 96a 8 

Homer 70b33 112a2 

Homeric Hymn 60d 2 


Iolaus 89c 5 
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Tonian philosophy 1ogal 


Lamprocles 60 a2 
Lysis 61d 7 


Menexenus 59b9; 60a2 
Meno 73b1 


Neoplatonists 113 e6 


Oceanus 112€7; 113a5. 

Odysseus 94.07 

Olympiodorus 65d 6; 93a1l1 

Orpheotelestae 69¢ 3; 78a8 

Orphicism 62b3sqq.;:_63¢7; 
67a8;67C5; 70C5; 7oel; 
72b1;78a4; 82d6; 85d3; 
10707; 113d7 


Parmenides 65 b 3; 96e8; 104 
d1;107b6 

Phaedo 57 al 

Phaedondas 59c2 

Philolaus 59c1; 61d7; 61e7; 
65di1; 86b6. 

Phlius 57a1; 57487; 59C1; 
61d7 


Phrygians 78a 4 

Plato 59b10; 97a6; 107b6; 
115d7 

Posidonius 108 c8; 109 b3 

Purgatory 11347 


Pyriphlegethon 113a7;113b1;. 


113b63 114a5;114a6 

Pythagoras 57a 1; 96a8 

Pythagoreans 57a 13 59c1; 60 
di; 6143; 61c6; 61d7; 
6108; 61e7;62b4;63d1; 
6463; 66b4; 67c¢53;72e4; 
77€83;85a2; 85d3; 92a6; 
96c I 59749; 97€3; 100a3; 
109 b6 


Pythian Apollo 60d 2 


Sicily 111e 1 

Sicyon 57a 1 

Simmias 59c1;65d 4: 
Sophists 69 b 2 
Sophroniscus 60a 2: 
Stoics 62 b3; 96b5 
otymphalus 112a2 


Tarentum 61e€7 

Tartarus li2al- 

Telephus 107 e 5: 

Terpsion 59c2: 

Thebes 59c1;61d7; 61e7. 
Thracians 78a 4 


Xanthippe 60a 2 
Xenophon 59 c I 


Zeno 90b9 
Zeus Chthonius 80d7- 


Il. GREEK WORDS. 


dyapévas 89 a 3 
addéacros 84.a8 
andov 85a7 
aeppos 106 a 3: 
aons 79a 4 
aiénp 109 b 8 
aivirropat 69 C5 
aidpa l1le 4 
aiap® 112b3 
ako\agia 68 e 3 
adafov 92d 4 


G\extpuoy 118 a7 

anbas 80d 6 

ado ttf 6404 

adAGrpios 99 D5 

GvA\os 7604 

adoyos 68 d 12 

adoos 111 b6 

apadns 6263 10§ ci 
avaBiookopat 71€13; 89b 10 
dvaxabiCopat 60 b t 


, avakapnre 72 b,, 
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GvaKUTT® loge 4 
dvadapBdve 75€5 
7 dvappryjoKke 72€7 
dvdpuynots 72€45qq.. 
dvdvrns TIze2 
dvarripmhnpe 67a5 
avdm\ews 83d 10 
. avaridepat 87 a2 
dvahépo 7567; 7649 
avdparrodadys 69 b7- 
dvepevvds 63a2 
dvevpnpe 60a4 
dynp §7a5 
andres 113 ¢€2 
dydyros 80b 4 
avoia QLD 5 


avramodidepe 71e€8; 72a12 


dvramdboots 70 C4 sqq: 
dyrihaBn 84c6., 


dyTihapBdve 87a6;88d4 
dytihoyikds gobg9; jor el 


dyrirexvos 60d 9 
ar dyea 58b3 
amaidevros 91 a 2 
amos 62423 

dr oBohn 75d 10 
drroyiyvopat 69b 4 
arrodaxpu 11647 


drrodeixvupe 72b9;77a5 


anddekis 92 d I 
drrobideo 63e9 
arobvyaka 62a5 ; 64a 6 
amoxAd@ 117¢8 
avrohapBava 58 b8 
amohetra 69 d 3 
drrometpapar 60e 2 
drréppytos 62b 3 
droomeve 117b6 
arropat 64a 4; 86d 8 
dpa 68b9;80d5 

dpa 70e1 

dppdto 93a 11; 93 C6 
appovia 85 e 3 

apxn lole2 

adorakri 117 C7 
aoxoria 66 b 8 

aréexvas 100 d 3 





GREEK WORDS 


‘ drexvers 59a4; 590 c4 


i :atpamés 66 b 3 


-abénows 71 b 3 

-abros §8C re ; 65d 53 65 € 3. 
‘avros Ka’ airdy 646; 657. 
aoc todpat 60e2 
:appov 62 e6 
Gpucros 10648 


‘Baxxor_69 dt 
‘BapBapa 78 a4 
‘Backavia 95 b6 
:BépeOpov 112a2 
'BonOe 88 e2 


BépBopos 69¢ 6 
BovAopat 74.49 


yehaceto 64bt 


yéveots 71a1I3;95e€9 


ynoiws 66b2 
yonteva 81b 3 


Saipwv 107 d 6 
detypa 110b8 
dewvds (cddev Sevdv) 84b 4 
Sevdrns 82€5 


| dedpo 58b7 


Snporixds 82a 11 
dtaBadrAw 6706 | 
duaBrérrw 86d 5 
al a 73b1 
Stadixafouar 10708; 113.43 
dvaip@ 78 C2 


| Sudxespac 68c6 ; 84e2 


SraxeAevopat 6lal 
ditaxpiva 71 b6 
‘StadapBavo 81C4; 110b7. 
Suadextixds 76D 5 

duddexros 6249 
StapvOorA0y 70 b 6 

dtavoia 657 

dtavoias hoytopds 79a 3 
Stam payparevopat 77 ¢ 6 
SiavAos 72 b 3 

dtahepdvras 35 b33 , 14b7 
diapépo 64.9 

dtadun 98 c 8 
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Siahove 1old 5 
StevAaBovpar 8re 6 
dixaiws 73. C9 

dis mrad 58 ail 

Soca 64b2; 81b4 
Swdexdakuros 110b6 
eay 64c 10 

éyyus tt reivery 65 a6 
eyylyvouat 86e 1 
éyxarae® 84a 5 
eykoipnots 118 a7 
eGédw 61083 68d 2 


eldos (Syn. oGua) 73a1; 7307; 


76012; 87a2;92b5 
eldos, ‘sort’? 100 b 3 
eLOwdov 6663 
ei 977 
ethixpwns 66 a 2 
eioépyouar 58e2 
EKaOTOTE 100a 3 
exBad\d\o 113a6 
exet O61E1;64al 
exheir@ 99d 6 
exmAews LIOC7 
expon 112d 4_ 
éxoraow 67 C6 
exrpiBa 60 b 2 
expayns I1Lal 
expepo 66b 4 
expopa 115€3 
éxov 6104; 803 
é\XNcivo 74a6 
eAris 67b8 
éupvoua 83e 1 
ev 58b8 
evdeeoTepas 74 € 3 
evdexa, of 59€6 
evoe Yopat 93b1 
evdew 7406; 92al 
eviorapa 77 b 3 
évyo® 7426 
evreiva 60013 86bD7 
evrtuos 64d9 
é&ddo 85a 5° 
é£errado 77 €9 
e&d0voy 85.a5 


é£@dixeyv 85a 5 

emayo 106a 4 

énado 77e8; 114d7 
eraitt@pat 98 bg 
ETAVTA® I12C 3 
eraxOns 87 a 3 

emetra god I 

erépxouat 88d1; 104b 10 
éméyopat 117 C4 
entOeikvupt 100 b 8 
emletkas 80C5; 117 C ¥ 
émtpeva 8006 
emtokoT® 107 b6 
éxiorapat 61 b6 
emorarns 62d 5 
emtoraT@ 62d 5 
emtoTréeAo@ 115 b2 
emeotnun 96 b 8 
emioPpayifopa 75d 2 
emiTeiva 94C 4 


emiTnoeva 642.63 84b 5 


| emeyetpa 73b8 


emtyapiato 57a 7 
emx@ptos 59b6 

enipépw 104.€ 10 

crow 85 a7 

émo@vupia 102b2; 102c 10 
epya{opat 60e7° 

épyov 100a2 

Eppacoy 107 C6 

€ppapat 61b8 

épxopat 100 b 3 

epatnot 75d 2 

€xxaros 90a8 

evtavOns 100d I 

evdaifiov, evdatpovifa 58 e 3 
evepyecia 113d 8 

evn Ons O85 
evkatpdrepov 78a 6 
evAdyos 62d 2 

evrrop@ 84d 3 

evpnpia 117 EL 

evxepa@s 117C4 

epérxo 66a I 

€xety Adyov 62b2; 62d6 
€xetv evAdyws 62d 2 

Ews av 74013 
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nOos 81e3 
HAtos 116e I 
jros 83 d-4 
ntpov 118 a5 


Oavatd 64b5 

bapp® 63e10; 78b9; 88b4 
Odarepov 114 e 3 

Geia poipa 58€ 5 

Bewpia 58 b 2 

Gewpis 58a 10 

Onpevo 66a 3 

Opdrra 86e5 

OpvrdS 76.48 

O@voia 108 a 5 


tepds 85b5 
tA€os 117 D3 
isoppotria 109 a 3 
isropia 96a8 
ixxus 65d 12 
tows 67 b1 
irrw Zevs 62a8 
iyvos 115 bg 


ka€apevo 58 b 5 
kaBappés 69 C2 
KdOapots 67 C53 69C% 
kabapas 65€6 
kaGiornpu 69 C4 

kai 59829 

xadds (eis kaddv) 76€9 
kamvos 70a § 

kapdoros 99 b 8 

Kata 6. gen. FOd7 
kKard C. acc. 94€ § 
xaraBaddo 88 c 4 
KarakAd@ 117d 6 
xaradapBave 60a I 


Kataprikpt 112053 12€7; 113 
b6 . 


Karadevyo 76€9 
kataypdw 89 b 2 
Karéxo 104d I 
kaTnyop® 73 b2 
KeXevo 59 € 8 
keytpoy QI C5 





kebdAaov 95 b8$ 
kehary 96 e I 

KLWO 93.28 

kopwyveta LOL c 8 
kopyyos 105 C2 
kémropat 60 b I 
cdopuos 68 e 2; 83.e6 
kpaots 86b93 111 b2 


| Kparnp 111d 5 


xrjpa 62b8 

xvavos 113 b 8 

KUKNOos THs yeverews 72D I 
Kukvos 84€4 © 
kvdtvdotpa 81d1; 82e4 
Kupa 114a 5 

kupaiyo 112 b 3 


AavOavw 64a 5 
Aetpov 1070 7 


| Aewryns 110d 6 


AoyiCouat 65 C23 83 Cc 3 
Aoyiopés 79 a 3 

Adyov dodvat 76 b 5 

Adyor xe 62b2; 62d6 
Adyos 60d 1; 61b4;65d13 
Adyos Tov eivac 78d 1 

Avots 82d 6 

A@otos 11606 


| paxdpov vnoo 63.073 111a6 


péya héyo 955 
peyas 62b5 

pedodos 79e 3; 97 b6 
pedeTo 8lal 

pev solitarium 63e6 
peows 11304 
peraxetpiCopat 84a 5 
perepypuxaots 70 c 8 


| pererowmpatacis 70 C8 


perepxopat 68a 5 
peréxeo 93.49 
petéwpos 96 C I 
peérpros 82.b 8 


. perpias 96 d6; 108c 3 


pn 64c8 
puoddoyos 89 d I 
poipa (Geia) 585 
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povoetOns 78d 5 
_ PoppodvKetov 77 &7 
Moppo 77 € 7 
poppy 103e7 
pvOodoyev 61 e 2 
pv0os 61b 4 
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